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GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


AND 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MY EARLY RIVALS. 


Why, tho’ ten thousand authors fall, 
Does Urban still survive them all ? 
And why does Time in mid career 
Still spare his work from year to year ? 
* * * * * 


To live shall be thy happy lot, 


When all thy rivals are forgot. 
Lines prefixed to the Magazine for 1752, 


In my opening chapter I took a brief review of the periodical writers who 
were occupying public attention at the time when my name made its appear- 
ance on the title-page of the first of the Magazines. The days of the 
Spectator and Tatler were past, but those papers still furnished the standard 
model for essays and criticisms on human life and manners, and repeated 
imitations of them arose from time to time. One of these was the Universal 
Spectator, which was going on in 1733, and discussing social ethics after 
that approved fashion. Other essayists alternated such subjects with the 
political questions of the day, which were more immediately within their 
province, in combination with the details of an ordinary newspaper. The 
government of Sir Robert Walpole was supported in the Daily Courant, 
the London Journal, and the True Briton ; whilst the Craftsman and 
Fog’s Journal vigorously urged the arguments of the Opposition. These 
political ‘‘ leaders,” to use the term of more modern days, appeared only 
once a week, excepting the first-named. The other daily papers*, and the 
evening Posts», which were published only on the post-nights, three times 
a-week, were generally confined to the mere record and reporting of news, 
without note or comment. 

There were a very few monthly periodicals, but none of the literary and 
miscellaneous character which was eventually fulfilled by the GenTLEMAN’s 
Magazine, and prefigured in the Gentleman’s Journal of Peter Motteux®. 
Those existing in 1731 were either of the nature of historical registers or 





* Beside the Daily Courant, there was the Daily Post, the Daily Journal, the Daily 
Post-Boy, and the Daily Advertiser. 

> These were four—the old Evening Post (Berrington’s), the St. James’s, the White- 
hall, and the London Evening Post. The General Evening Post was commenced a 
year or two later. 

© See chap. i., July, p. 6. 
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of literary reviews. Of the former description was The Political State of 
Great Britain, commenced by Abel Boyer in 1710-11, and continued till 
1740. At this period it had a competitor called The New Political State, 
commenced in 1730. There was also The Compleat History of Europe, 
which I have already noticed in chapter iv. (Nov., p. 533). 

Of the literary class¢ were the Historia Literaria, by Archibald Bower, 
commenced in 1730, and clesed in 1734; and “ Zhe Monthly Catalogue ; 
being a general Register of Books, Sermons, Plays, and Pamphlets, printed 
and published in London or the Universities,’’ commenced in January, 
1724-5, and merged in 1732 in The London Magazine. There were also 
sixpenny monthlies, entitled The Present State of the Republick of Letters, 
(conducted by Andrew Reid from 1728 to 1736), and Miscellaneous Obser- 
vations on Authors Ancient and Modern, A Literary Journal was pub- 
lished quarterly. 

A still more memorable contemporary was The Grub-street Journal. 
This was a weekly paper. Its principal authors were John Martyn, M.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Botany at Cambridge, and editor of a handsome edition 
of Virgil’s Georgics, and Richard Russel, M.A., under the designations of 
Bavius and Mevius®. One of its features consisted of a digest of the cur- 
rent news, extracted from the ordinary papers, carefully shewing any vari- 
ations or discrepancies that occurred in their statements, and accompanied 
by witty and satirical comments. This feature was supposed to have sug- 
gested to Cave the plan of the GentLeman’s Macazing, and he is said to 
have acknowledged the fact‘; but Cave is known to have cherished his 
scheme for more than one year before he put-it into practice, and The 
Grub-street Journal began only one year before the GENTLEMAN’S MaGa- 
zing. If Cave sometimes pointed to that paper as his exemplar, it would 
be only as an argument of self-defence, when charged with wholesale piracy, 
and in order to justify the freedom with which we gathered our monthly 
bouquet—rE PLURIBUS UNUM. 

It is admitted by the authors of The Grub-street Journal® that their 
paper, as well as others, experienced a material diminution of readers and 
purchasers in proportion as those of the Magazine increased; but that for 
a time their proprietors cherished hopes that its success would not continue, 
“concluding that not only the Book-sellers who had shares in the Weekly 
Papers would use their utmost endeavours to hinder it, but that the Com- 
missioners of the Stamp-office would effectually put a stop to it, by pro- 
curing the Pamphlet to be stamped.” The same writer adds, that “ by the 
rise in the number of the Magazines, and the fall in that of the Journals, 
&c., it is certain that, at a moderate computation, the revenue from the duties 


4 The New Memoirs of Literature, by Michael de la Roche, which lasted from Jan. 
1724-5, to Dec. 1727, had terminated before the establishment of the Magazine. The 
review entitled The Works of the Learned was of subsequent date, from 1735 to 1743, 
and for two years bore the title of The Literary Magazine, as I have mentioned 
hereafter. 

© Those signatures were used by both gentlemen, as they alternately undertook the 
office of “secretary” or editor. In the Memoirs of the Society of Grub-street, 2 vols. 
8vo., 1738, in which the best papers were reprinted, the contributions of Martyn 
have the additional mark B., and those of Russel M. Those signed A, were con- 
tributed by Alexander Pope. 

f «The Projector of this Magazine (who, having blown up so many Papers with the 
powder stoln from them, deserves the name of Chief Engineer of Grub-street,) has de- 
clared, that he took the first hint from our method of abridging the News.”—Preface 
to Memoirs of the Society of Grub-street, p. xii. 

& Memoirs of the Society of Grub-street, 1737, Preface, p. xii. 
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on Stamps must have sunk at least £100 a-month" ;” and the Commissioners 
are blamed for their want of vigour on this occasion. The booksellers, as 
in more recent questions, were divided in their councils; some of them 
allowing personal and individual interests to break up their combined tactics 
of self-defence; and we are told that, “instead of uniting their strenuous 
endeavours in a fair and generous opposition to this piratical Pamphlet, 
many, for the sake of an inconsiderable gain, sold it themselves.” As the 
Magazine grew in demand, this was naturally more and more the case. At 
first, Cave had experienced no little difficulty in procuring retailers of the 
Magazine; and in some of his early numbers may be seen a motley list, in- 
cluding three ladies at the Royal Exchange, and two men that kept stalls 
in Westminster-hall, as follows :— 

Lonpon: Printed, and sold at St. John’s Gate; by F. Jefferies in Ludgate-street, 
Mrs. Nutt, Mrs. Charlton, Mrs. Cook at the Royal Exchange, Mr. Batley in Pater- 
Noster Row, Mrs. Midwinter in St. Paul’s Church- Yard, A. Chapman in Pall-Mall, 
Mrs. Dodd, Mr. Bickerton without Temple-Bar, Mr. Crickley at Charing-Cross, Mr. 
Stagg and Mr. King in Westminster-Hall, Mr. Williamson in Holbourn, Mr. Montague 
in Great Queen Street, 8. Harding in St. Martin’s Lane, and all unprejudic’d Book- 
sellers in Town and Country. (July, 1732.) 

Cave’s principal country agents were R. Raikes at Gloucester, W. Thomp- 
son at Stamford, and J. Abree at Canterbury’, old and substantial friends, 
with whom he had corresponded as a Post-office clerk. 

When the experience of a whole year had confirmed the success of the 
Magazine, and it was now proceeding triumphantly through its second 
Spring, some of the booksellers, finding that their private arts in discourag- 
ing its sale were futile, formed the resolution to oppose it by a similar publi- 
cation of theirown. They could scarcely have been blamed for doing this, 
had they proceeded in an open and straightforward course, particularly as 
some of them owned shares in the decimated newspapers; but, to their 
discredit, they endeavoured rather to supplant than to outvie the compila- 
tion of Sylvanus Urban. They closely followed his model, and even parodied 
his title, with the evident purpose of passing their publication off to careless 
customers in the place of Mr. Cave’s. As his book was intituled The Gzn- 
TLEMAN’S Magazine, or Monthly Intelligencer *, containing more in quan- 
tity, and greater variety, than any Book of the kind and price; so the in- 
tended substitute was called Zhe Lonpon Macazine, or Gentleman’s 
Monthly Intelligencer, containing greater variety, and more in quantity, than 
any monthly Book of the same price. Sylvanus Urban’s motto, & PLURI- 
BUS UNUM, they counterbalanced by muLtum tN PARvO. They even thought 
it desirable that their book should appear to be printed in S¢. John’s Street, 
as ours was at St. John’s Gate; though Mr. Charles Ackers, whom they 
employed, did not work in that street, but in Swan Alley. Their own 
names, as set forth on the title-page of their first volume, (and they con- 
tinued the same many years after,) were—J. Wilford, behind the Chapter- 
House in St. Paul’s Church-Yard; T. Cox, at the Lamb, under the Royal 
Exchange; J. Clarke, at the Golden Ball, in Duck-lane; and T. Astley, at 
the Rose, over against the North Door of St. Paul’s. 


h The stamp being then only one halfpenny, this estimate presumes a diminution of 
nearly fifty thousand papers a-month. 

' April, 1732, p. 684. 

k Cave’s first number was called “or, Trader’s Monthly Intelligencer.” He soon 
dropped the word Trader’s, and in Feb. 1732, he omitted the List of Fairs and Obser- 
vations on Gardening that had been part of his original design, in order to make room 
for a larger account of the essays and controversies in the papers. 
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The first number of the London Magazine is for April, 1732, being pub- 
lished at the beginning of May in that year, when the GzenTLEMAN’s Maaa- 
zINE had arrived at its sixteenth number. Such a time was more favour- 
able for the substitution of the imitation upon an unwary subscriber than 
the beginning of the year would have been: but whilst Cave’s opponents 
adopted this insidious policy, he wisely judged that his best defence would 
rest in inviting the public to a fair comparison of the two compilations, 
He consequently acknowledged the existence of the intruder in the follow- 
ing manner, at the end of the register of new books given in the GentLE- 
man’s MaGazinx for May, 1732 :— 

34. The Gentleman’s Magazine, or 35. The London Magazine, or Gentle- 
Monthly Intelligencer, Numb. XVI., for | man’s Monthly Intelligencer, 

April, 1732. For April, 1732. 
Printed at St. John’s Gate. Printed in St. John’s Street. 

Note.—A fair Comparison has been made between these two Books, and the London 
és found to have several false, imperfect, and trifling Articles, and also to be defective, 
where it pretends to be genuine, as appears in a Paper call’d the Gentleman’s Magazine 
defended. 

This “‘ Register of Books” was a supplemental half-sheet added to my 
Magazine at this period, in order to compete with the London Magazine 
in that respect!; for at the same time that the booksellers set on foot 
the London Magazine, they ceased from proceeding with their Monthly 
Chronicle of new books already mentioned. During 1732 our Register of 
Books was paged distinctly from the body of the Magazine; but it was 
gradually compressed into a smaller compass, and included in the Magazine 
itself, as indeed a more summary list had been from the first. 

The London Magazine was conducted for some years by Mr. Isaac Kim- 
ber, a dissenting minister™. Though it did not ruin the GENTLEMAN’s, 
it proved in itself a successful speculation ; and, as Dr. Johnson remarked, 
it obtained a considerable circulation, though not equal to our own. In 
Jan, 1736, its conductors had the good taste to drop their second title, of 
“GENTLEMAN’s Monthly Intelligencer,” and to take instead that of Monthly 
Chronologer. The vigour and accuracy with which the Parliamentary De- 
bates were reported in its pages, by Gordon, I have already acknowledged. 
In the course of time it was embellished with very good engravings; and 
it was continued upon a respectable footing for more than fifty years, being 
finally relinquished in 1783. The same title has been revived more than 
once in later times, but with less success. 

When the two monthly magazines were still in mortal combat, each 
hoping to remain the sole lord of the field,—both being “ beautifully 





1 In the following announcement Cave paid the bookseliers in their own coin :— 
“16. The Monthly Chronicle for March, 1732. Printed for J. Wilford, J. Clarke, and 
T. Astley. This being now discontinued, the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE will serve in its 
room, this Register of Books being disposed in the same manner as in that.”— Register 
of Books, p. 2. 

™ Isaac Kimber, born in 1692, was a preacher at Pinners’ Hall and other places in 
London. He was editor of the Morning Chronicle from Jan. 1728 to May, 1732, and 
therefore may have quitted that post on purpose to undertake the London Magazine. 
His biography states of him, that during the latter part of his life he “ was chiefly sup- 
ported by his firm friend Mr. Charles Ackers, an eminent printer in London ;” which 
Mr. Ackers was the printer of the London Magazine. Mr. Kimber died in 1758, and 
his Life is prefixed to a volume of his Sermons; but there appears to have been some 
reason for not mentioning therein the London Magazine by name. Isaac Kimber was 
father of Edward, whose name is better known from his Peerages and Baronetage, and 
who was the author of a History of England in ten volumes, octavo. 
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printed on a fine Dutch paper,” the London Magazine “ stitch’d in White 
covers,” and the GENTLEMAN’s panoplied in Blue,—two attempts were 
made to carry out the same plan in a weekly publication. The first was 
The Weekly Magazine, of which the historian of the Society of Grub- 
street says, alluding to the word magazine in its military sense, that it 
“was begun to be erected in November, 1732, but was soon blown up, 
like white powder, without making any noise.”” The other appeared about 
three months after, under a different name, though a work of the same 
nature. It was called The Bee, “ with the greatest impropriety imagin- 
able,” remarked the same writer, as “the compilers of a magazine live, 
like drones, upon the pillaged labours of the ingenious and industrious.” 
However that might be, the introduction to the work, which is well 
written, sketches the design of a magazine, very much after my own 
model, exceedingly complete and well-conceived in all its parts, but of 
which the execution came miserably short. The author, Eustace Budgell, 
was a man of genius rather than perseverance, and was unable to engage 
adequate assistance to carry out all the features of his plan. Though once 
the associate of Addison in the production of the Spectator", he was 
latterly more notorious for his connection with Tindal and the infidels of 
that day ; and he closed his unhappy career in 1736, by drowning himself 
in the Thames. The Bee had ceased its humming in the summer of 1735; 
after which its sign of the Beehive, which had hung “ over-against Saint 
Clement’s Church in the Strand,” was long in vain exposed to sale at a 
broker’s in Holborn®. 

The Bee was printed in the form of an octavo pamphlet, consisting of 
three sheets or more; and its price, like the magazines, was sixpence. In 
regard to the quantity of its contents, it was, however, much dearer than 
they, and its weekly recurrence of course increased its charge fourfold. 
After it had proceeded to the extent of ten numbers, its progress was 
for a time arrested by a notice from the Commissioners of Stamps, that 
each sheet of which it consisted was liable to the duty of one penny. The 
publishers were alarmed, and refused to proceed; but Budgell, making 
other arrangements, determined to persevere, and in all his subsequent 
advertisements he endeavoured to take advantage of this occurrence, as if 
it had been a personal attack upon himself from a political enemy, and a 
gross invasion of the liberty of the press. But the unfortunate man 
obtained very partial credit. And the Commissioners did not insist upon 
the stamp, the Bee paying only the pamphlet-duty of two shillings per sheet 
of letterpress, as the magazines did at that time, and. not the halfpenny 
for every impression, which was exacted from the newspapers. At a later 
period, and until the comparatively recent abolition of the stamp-duty upon 
newspapers, (except as an equivalent for postage,) it was deemed to be the 
law, that no periodical containing mews could be published at a shorter in- 
terval than a month without becoming subject to the newspaper-stamp. 

The fate of these two weekly magazines did not for some time encourage 
any further speculation in that form; but the success of the two monthly 
ones tempted many persons to increase their number. The first of these 
was the Ladies’ Magazine, which was at once made as large as the two 
others together, and priced at a shilling instead of sixpence? :— 





" Budgell’s papers in the Spectator are those signed X. 

° Memoirs of the Society of Grub-street, p. xx. 

? IT am not now able to find any copy of this first Zady’s or Ladies’ Magazine. The 
library of the British Museum is still very imperfect in the periodical productions of 
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“In this (the Grub-street historians had heard) two of the London Magaziners 
joined underhand ; but, the design not succeeding, they had so much dexterity in their 
management, as to make their co-partners in the London contribute to the reparation 
of their losses by the Ladies, under pretence of ingaging the proprietors thereof to lay 
it down.” 


I have before mentioned, that when the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE was 
first established, the number for each month was not published until after 
some days of the following month had elapsed. During our rivalry with 
the London Magazine, every possible effort was made to obviate this delay, 
and, indeed, to win the race in respect to time. It soon became the prac- 
tice to have the magazines ready for the first day of the month; but they 
were still, and for many years after, named after the month that was 
past. In 1736 Mr. Cave was annoyed by ancther interloper, put forward 
by a discarded servant, who not only had the presumption to advertise a 
fictitious Gentleman’s Magazine, but, in order to substitute his fabrication 
more effectually, announced that the number for March would be ready on 
the 25th of that month, which was a week before the regular period of 
publication. His advertisement, in the Weekly Miscellany of the 20th of 
March, was as follows :— 


Thursday, March 25, will be Publish’d, Price Six Pence, adorned with a curious Cut 
of Merlin’s Cave, and printed in a fine legible Character, 


The GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZINE : 
AND 
MONTHLY ORACLE. 
For March 1736. 

Containing more in Quantity by Eight Pages, and greater Variety than any thing of 
the Kind ; particularly, I. The Solution of several curious Questions: And, II. A Chrono- 
logy for March: Also, a Proposal of several Prizes to be contended for: A Critique on 
the 7th Poem in the Gentleman’s Magazine Extraordinary, which gained the 501.; 
Merlin to Sylvanus Urban on his Impartiality, and on his Management in the Decision 
of his Poetical Prizes, &c. 

By Mertin the SzconpD, the same Hand that first rais’d, and for near five Years 
compiled and conducted the Gentleman’s Magazine, or Monthly Intelligencer. 

Printed by J. IntvEr at Aldersgate, and Sold by the Booksellers in Town and 
Country ; by whom may be had any former Month. 


Mr. Cave met this attack by a counter-statement, which appeared in the 
next number of the same paper :— 

April 1. will be publish’d as usual from St. John’s Gate, price 6d. 
(Neatly printed on a fine Paper, and stitcht in blue Covers) 

*,* The GENTLEMAN’S MaGazINE for March 1736, Containing a Variety of original 
Poems, Letters, and learned Dissertations: Together with the History and Disputes of 
the Month, &c., &. By Sytvanus UrBan, Gent., whose Plan to entertain the Pub- 
lick, and successful Endeavours in executing the same, bave occasioned twelve several 
Imitations of it since the Year 1731. 

Invivts alterius rebus macrescit opimis. 

London, Printed by Epwarp Cavs, at St. John’s Gate, for the Author; and sold 
by the Booksellers. 

Where may be had compleat Setts, or any former Month, from Jan. 1731. Also, 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE EXTRAORDINARY, containing the Poems for the F1rty 
Pounps (and other inferior Prizes) which were paid the 1st of March, according to the 
Decision of the Judges, and even the Opinion of most of the Candidates themselves. 


I believe the imposture of The Gentleman's Magazine and Monthly 
Oracle was continued for several months, but for how long I do not now 





the last century, and does not contain any trace of this, or several other works that I 
have occasion to name. 


1 
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recollect, and probably no series has been preserved, even if any single 
numbers have escaped, 

I had almost forgotten to state that there was an earlier attempt of the 
like character made by a printer named Rayner, who set out a Grub-street 
Gentleman’s Magazine® in or before 1735. 

Among our other early but ephemeral rivals, whose very existence it is 
now difficult to trace, were The Universal Magazine, The General Maga- 
zine, The Oxford Magazine, The Distillers’ Magazine, The Country 
Magazine, The Manchester Magazine, The Leeds Magazine, and The 
Dublin Magazine’. 

The booksellers of Dublin and Edinburgh took the liberty to reprint the 
London Magazines, as those of America have done in more recent times. 
In the Preface to the London Magazine for 1741, it is asserted that ‘‘ be- 
sides the many thousands sold in England and the Plantations, the London 
Magazine is now reprinted both at Edinburgh and Dublin, which is an 
honour no other Magazine has ever yet met with;” but at the very same 
time it was the boast of Sylvanus Urban that— 

“ The GENTLEMAN’S MAGazine is read as far as the English Language extends, and 
we see it reprinted from several Presses in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Plantations.” 
(Preface to 1741.) 


In January, 1739, the Edinburgh booksellers (Sands, Brymer, Murray, 
and Cochran,) started The Scots Magazine. The preface to the first 
volume, which was written with much candour, attributed the success 
which had attended the GentLemMaNn’s Macazine to “the industry and 
influence" of the proprietor, the variety of which it consisted, and the 
unusual quantity it contained,” in comparison with previous attempts of the 
same character. It added that,— 


“The kind reception which the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazINE met with, quickly pro- 
duced a rival; and as it is much easier to improve the plan of another, than to form one, 


4 I find from advertisements that No. XVI., April 1, 1737, was “ Printed by J. Ilive 
at Aldersgate Street, for James Hodges, at the Looking-Glass on London Bridge.” 
Also, No. XX., for the following August, in which the Parliamentary Debates were 
copied from the London Magazine for July. 

® See Gent. Maa. vol. v. p. iv. 

* All these are mentioned in a note to the Preface of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
for 1738. Some of the same titles were resumed by fresh undertakings at subsequent 
dates. The Universal Magazine, published by John Hinton, in Paternoster-row, 
which ran a long career, made its first appearance in January, 1747. A new Oxford 
Magazine was started in July, 1768. “ The Country Magazine; or, Gentleman’s and 
Lady’s Pocket Companion,” of which No. I. was published on the 1st of April, 1736, 
was peculiarly devoted to cookery and domestic matters, as appears by an advertise- 
ment of the year 1737. It was printed by James Read, Whitefryers, the printer of 
Read’s Weekly Journal. The Town and Country Magazine, which was subsequently 
successful for many years, commenced in January, 1769. 

* In the British Museum (Tracts on Ireland, 979,) I find a single copy of a conjoint 
Gentleman’s and London Magazine for June, 1760. This was, in fact, not a reprint 
of either, but in reality a new rifacciamento, made up at Dublin from the materials 
furnished by the English Magazines, with the additions of an historical “ Chronologer 
for Ireland,” and three plates of its own, viz., 1, a plan of Carrickfergus ; 2, a portrait 
of Handel; 3,a new bathing machine. It is a remarkable instance of servile imitation, 
and of the adaptation of a borrowed title where a new one would have been more ap- 
propriate. It was printed for John Exshaw, at the Bible in Dame-street, and sold for 
“a British Six-pence each Month.” 

« “ As to influence, none was or could be used, nor was any intended. The author 
desired to be secret, for obvious reasons, but his name was the more divulged by his 
enemies.”—Remark by Cave himself on the above passage, in the GENTLEMAN’S MaGa- 
ZINE, Preface to vol. XXII. 

Gent. Mae. Vou. XLVII. c 
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the London Magazine appear’d with some advantage; And, had not the managers of 
that work discover’d so much prejudice against the Gentleman to whom.they owed its 
existence, it would probably have had superior success. But, as it is, they are both 
enabled to appear with far more advantage than any works of the same kind which 
preceded them.” 

It is then alleged that the Scots Magazine had been started because the 
demand of the London Magazines was ‘considerable in this kingdom,” 
and “our distance from the “place of their publication rendered their con- 
tents stale before they came to hand.” This Scots Magazine had a long 
career. It continued down to July, 1817, and was then succeeded by the 
Edinburgh Magazine. 

The year 1750 was particularly productive of new but very ephemeral 
periodicals : among which were U’he Polite and General Entertainer, by 
Mercurius Dubliniensis, (which did not arrive at a second number); Z'he 
Kapelion, or Poetical Ordinary, (which soon expired); The Magazine of 
Magazines; The Grand Magazine, (both of which barely survived the 
year); and Zhe Living World, (which died at Number III.). There was 
also The Traveller’s Magazine in being during part of that year. The 
memory of these butterflies was placed on record in our preface for 1750; 
and in 1751 this literary bill of mortality grew to still longer dimen- 
sions :— 

“The Magazine of Magazines, the Grand Magazine, the Theological Magazine, the 
Quaker’s Magazine, the Royal Magazine, the British Magazine, the Lady’s Magazine, 
the Prisoner’s Magazine, and the Student, are since dead, most of them boasting of their 
increasing vigour, and the favour of the public, till their spirits were quite exhausted, 
and their bodies consigned to the trunkmakers. Of those that survive, it is expected 
that, if they climb May hill, they will scarce get over the Fall of the leaf. The poor 
Old Woman has alresdy had several fainting fits, from which she has with difficulty 
recover 

The Old Woman, sure enough, soon hobbled to her grave, for the next 
year records her decease. 

In some cases, at this early period (as occasionally since), the title 
“* Magazine”’ was taken for books which were not properly of the Magazine 
class. One instance was The Magazine of Architecture, Perspective, and 
Sculpture, by Edward Oakley, architect, living at the Three Doves, in 
Brewer-street, Golden-square ; which was published in monthly numbers, 
but completed in a series of sixteen, 1737, 8vo. 

In 1735, The Literary Magazine was the title adopted for a review, or 
new “ History of the Works of the Learned ;” of which Ephraim Chambers 
was editor. The title was continued during two years, after which the 
same (or a similar) work went on without it. The Literary Magazine, to 
which Dr. Johnson subsequently contributed, was set on foot (after the 
death of Edward Cave) in May, 1756. It lasted little more than two vears, 
and was immediately succeeded, in August 1758, by another Grand Maga- 
zine, published by T. Kinner sley a, 

1 shall not pursue this subject further, at least for the present. To 
enumerate the whole race of my descendants and namesakes would indeed, 
in a bare list, occupy many pages, and it may truly be said of them, “their 
name is Legion.” I have now mentioned the principal of those which 
arose during Mr. Cave’s lifetime; and I propose to return, in my next 
paper, to our own internal affairs, and to some personal anecdotes of my 
honoured parent, who left me to struggle with the world alone when I had 
arrived at the age of twenty-three. 





* Nichols’s Lit. Anec., viii. 497. 
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THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF BOSTON, 
LINCOLNSHIRE®. 


Tue publication of this magnificent volume must be considered an event 
in the archeological world. Few towns in England, or in any other 
country, can boast of so complete a record of its history and antiquities, and 
everything else relating to it. The fact also that it owes its existence in 
part to the interest taken in the subject by the inhabitants of Boston, in 
Massachusetts, adds considerably to its importance. The Americans, having 
no medieval antiquities in their own country, seem to feel only the more 
keen and lively interest in those of the mother-country, more especially 
those with which their own ancestors are in any way connected. It is an 
instinctive feeling of human nature to love to have an ancestry to look back 
upon, as well as a future destiny to look forward to. The author of this 
elaborate work is fortunate in being able to gratify his friends and connec- 
tions at the same time that he satisfies his own taste and ambition. The 
work is every way creditable to him, and few have been enabled to shew so 
good a result of the labour of a long life ;—a labour of love it must have 
been, for no mercenary spirit could have collected such a mass of materials, 


nor have received the assistance of so 


“The author began to collect materials 
for the ‘ History of Boston’ in 1804, and 
his intention to prepare such a work for 
publication was announced in 1807. He 
was fully aware that he was entering upon 
untrodden ground ; but he also felt that it 
was a field which ought to be traversed 
and explored—that it was a rich soil, and, 
if properly and diligently cultivated, would 
yield a valuable and exuberant harvest. 
He industriously continued his labour of 
collecting and arranging until 1819, when, 
by his removal to the United States, this 
work was interrupted, and there did not 
appear any probability that he would be, 
at any future period, able to resume it. 
The materials which he had collected were 
therefore arranged for the press, and pub- 
lished in 1820, under the title of ‘ Collec- 
tions for a Topographical and Historical 
Account of Boston, and the Hundred of 
Skirbeck, in the County of Lincoln.’ When 


many friends :— 


the author finally returned to England in 
1846, he found that the ‘ Collections’ had 
been favourably received by the public, 
and that copies of the work were scarce 
and difficult to be procured. He was soli- 
cited to prepare a new, enlarged, and cor- 
rected edition; he was not unwilling to 
undertake the work, although quite aware 
of the labour which it would involve. In- 
deed, he never lost sight of his original 
intention, but had, during a residence of 
more than a quarter of a century in the 
United States, carefully collected all the 
information which he there met with re- 
lative to his native district ; but he knew 
that much remained to be done before he 
could complete such a ‘ History of Boston’ 
as he was ambitious to produce. The 
author continued his labours until 1851, 
and from that time he has almost inces- 
santly applied himself to the accomplish- 
ment of his object.”— (p. vi.) 


Such a list of friends and coadjutors as here follows, it has rarely been 
our lot to read; and the author records their names with evident satisfaction. 
Some of them are from the other side of the Atlantic :— 


“To these and other gentlemen, who 
liberally and kindly forwarded to the au- 
thor many valuable books, which have been 
of the greatest service to him in compiling 
the too brief account of the Piterim Fa- 
THERS, and other e:rly emigrants from 
Boston and its neighbourhood, he feels 
under the greatest obligations. The kind. 


ness which he has experienced in this re- 
spect, as well as in others which he can only 
allude to, and not express, is an additional 
corroboration, were any necessary, of the 
unity of feeling and purpose which exists 
between the respective people of Old 
and New England. Esto PERPETUA!”-— 
(p- 3.) 
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The former edition of the work, published in 1820, was duly noticed in 
our pages at the time; but it is so much enlarged and improved in every 
way, that it may fairly be considered as a new work: and it is evidently so 
considered on the spot, by those most conversant with the subject, since we 
learn that the Town-Council of Boston have had a large-paper copy hand- 
somely bound in morocco for presentatation to the town library of Boston, 
Massachusetts, with a suitable inscription outside, and a letter signed by 
every member of the council, to accompany it. 

The first division relates to the early history, chiefly in the time of the 
Romans, with an account of their roads, their works of drainage, and such 
other particulars as can be gleaned from existing remains, or other sources ; 
but these are very scanty, and differ little from the history of the same 


period and people in other places. 


The second division relates to the time of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes. 
For this period also there is no specific history. 

The third division relates to the middle ages, beginning with the Norman 
Conquest ; and here the separate history of Boston really begins. It is 
well known that the inhabitants of the Fen country resisted the Normans 


successfully for several years :— 


“ But the Isle of Ely was not the only 
portion of the Fens which resisted the 
army of the Conqueror. The more im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Boston furnished 
some brave men, who successfully opposed 
the invaders ; we find it recorded that,— 

«The country of Holland being, at the 
Conquest, very strong by abundance of 
water: the Hollands, the Welles, and the 
Lords of Kyme, being confederate toge- 
ther (as by old men, from man to man, I 
have been credibly reported), kept out the 
Conqueror by force, till at length he had 
it by composition and agreement, that they 
should keep their lands still; and so the 
grant to the Hollande’s at that time from 
the Conqueror passed in this sorte, ‘ Notis- 
cat omnibus Anglis, Francis, et Alienige- 
nis, nos Willum: Regem redidisse Radul- 
pho Milite de Holand totum dominium 
suum de Esteveninge, tam libere, honori- 
fice, quiete et in pace, sicut aliqui alio de 
Baronibus nostris de nobis tenent, teste, 
&e 

“These estates of the Hollands, the 
Wells, and the Kymes, were probably held 
by what was then known as allodial te- 
nure, which signified an hereditary and 
perpetual estate, free, and in the power of 
the possessor to dispose of by gift or sale, 
but subject to the common and constant 
tax of hidage. The king was, on the 
death of an allodial tenant, entitled to 
relief. 

“The families of Holland and Kyme 
were for a long time closely connected with 
this neighbourhood.”—(p. 34.) 

“We do not find anything upon record 
relating to Boston until 1171 (17 Henry 
II.), when the town was the property of 


Conan, Earl of Richmond. He died in 
this year, when it fell into the hands of the 
Crown, under the title of the ‘ Honor of 
Conan.’ The king retained it a consider- 
able time, since Ralph de Glanville, in the 
21st and 29th of that reign, accounted 
under that title at the Exchequer for the 
farm of the town. The town, at least so 
much as lay on the east side of the river, 
continued to be held by the Crown until 
the 25th Henry III. (1241), and the pro- 
fits thereof were, from time to time, an- 
swered for at the Exchequer, either by the 
king’s receiver or farmer, or by the men 
of the town.”—(p. 36.) 

“The manufacture of woollen cloth ap- 
pears to have been carried on at Boston 
to a considerable extent during the twelfth 
century, for Hoveden says: ‘ Hugh Bar- 
dolf, and certain others of the king’s justi- 
ciaries, came to St. Botulph’s, a.p. 1201, to 
seize certain cloths which were not accord- 
ing to the statute—“ two ells wide between 
the lists;” but instead of taking them in the 
king’s name, the merchants persuaded the 
justiciaries to leave them for a sum of mo- 
ney, to the damage of many.’ The dealers 
in cloth in those days appear to have been 
sharp traders; for in the year 1198 a sta- 
tute was issued ordering ‘that dyed cloths 
should be of equal quality throughout, and 
that the merchants who sold such goods 
should not hang up red or black cloths at 
their windows, nor darken them by pent- 
houses, to prevent any from having a good 
light in buying their cloths.’ Two peculiar 
kinds of cloth are mentioned about this 
time—‘russets and halberjects or hauber- 
jets’ The first was an inferior kind of 
cloth often spun by rusfics, and dyed by 
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them with bark of a dull reddish hue; the 
latter was a coarse and thick mixed cloth 
of various colours, sometimes used for the 
habits of monks.”—(p. 37.) 

“The extent and importance of the 
commerce of Boston ‘at this period are 
manifested by the fact, that in the year 
1205, the sixth of the reign of King John, 
when William de Wrotham and others ac- 
counted for the quinzeme of merchants, 
which was a tax levied of one-fifteenth part 
of the goods of merchants, for the use of 
the state, at the several ports of England, 
the amount paid by the merchants of Bos- 
ton was 780/.; those of London paying 
8362.; of Lynn 651/.; and of Southamp- 
ton 7122. London paid the largest sum of 
any port towards the tax, and Boston the 
second in amount.”—(p. 37.) 

“Tn 1220, according to Stow, ‘ Ranulph 
Earl of Chester, Lincoln, and Richmond, 
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and Lord of Little Brittayne, came into 
England from the Holy Land, and built a 
castle at Boston.’ This was, very probably, 
merely a manorial residence in the town of 
Boston,—in fact, the original Hall-Toft 
manor-house. There was as many as 1,115 
castles—as they were called—in England, 
in the reign of Henry II. It was directed 
that there should be one in every manor, 
such castle to bear the name of the manor 
in which it was erected; these castles were 
therefore merely the manor-houses of the 
respective manorial lords. Each of these 
manor-houses contained a prison. The 
constables, or keepers, of these prisons 
often treated their prisoners so cruelly, 
and made them compound for their liberty 
by such heavy fines, that at length, in the 
fifth of Henry IV. (1403), it was enacted 
that Justices of the Peace should imprison 
in the common gaols.”—(p. 39.) 


Our limits compel us to pass over much interesting matter relating to 
the drainage of the Fens, the various floods, and the causeways; and this 


brings us to the time of Edward I.:— 


“The town of Boston appears at this 
time to have been surrounded by a wall, 
for, in 1285 (13 Edward I.), a grant was 
made by the king to the bailiffs and bur- 
gesses, and other good men of the town of 
Boston, of a toll in aid of repairing the 
said walls, at the instance of John de Brit- 
tany, Earl of Richmond. This toll was 
granted for one year, and was as follows:— 

“For every weight (256 pounds) of 
cheese, fat, tallow, and butter for sale, one 
farthing ; for every weight of lead for sale, 
one farthing ; for every hundredweight of 
wax for sale, one halfpenny; for every 
hundredweight of almonds and rice, one 
halfpenny ; for every hundredweight of 
pepper, ginger, white cinnamon, incense, 
quicksilver, vermilion, and verdigrease for 
sale, one farthing; for every hundredweight 
of cummin seed, alum, sugar, liqaorice, 
aniseed, picony roots, or pimentum, one 
farthing ; for every hundredweight of sul- 
phur, potter’s earth, bone of cuttle-fish, 
rosin and copperas, one farthing ; for every 
great frail of raisins and figs for sale, one 
farthing; forevery hundredweight of cloves, 
nutmegs, mace, cubebs seed, saflron, and 
silk for sale, one penny; for every 1,000 
yards of the best grey cloth for sale, one 
penny ; for every 1,000 of Russet cloth, one 
farthing ; for every hundred of rabbits for 
sale, one farthing; for every timber (40 
skins) of fox-skins for sale, one farthing ; 
for every dozen of leather for sale, one 
halfpenny ; for every dozen of whetstones 
for sale, one farthing; for every ton of 
honey for sale, one penny; for every tun 
of wine for sale, one halfpenny ; for every 


sack of wool, one halfpenny; for every 
sieve of salt, one farthing; for every ton 
of ashes and pitch, one farthing ; for every 
hundred of deal boards, one halfpenny ; 
for every barrel of steel wire, one farthing ; 
for every hundred of canvas, one farthing ; 
for every great truss of cloth, one penny ; 
for every 1,000 stock-fish, one penny ; and 
for all sorts of merchandise not enumerated, 
one farthing for every 20s.-worth. The 
year having been completed, the custom 
to wholly cease and be abolished.’ 

“ No traces of this wall are now visible, 
but some evidences of its former existence 
are, perhaps, discernible in the present 
names of some of the streets—Bargate, 
Wormgate, &e.”-— (pp. 43, 44.) 

“A similar flood had occurred in the 
year 1236, ‘on the morrow after Martin- 
mas;’ another in the year 1254; and a 
third in 1257. A more ruinous affliction, 
however, than these occurred in 1287, of 
which Stow says, ‘A Justis was proclaimed 
at Boston, in the faire time in 1287, whereof 
one part came in the habyte of monks, the 
other in sute of chanons, who had cove- 
nanted after the Justis, to spoile the faire ; 
for the atchieving of their purpose, they 
fired the towne in three places; it is said 
the streams of gold, silver, and other metal, 
molten, ranne into the sea. The Caiptaine 
of this confederacye was Robert Chamber- 
lain, Esquire, who was hanged, but woulde 
never confesse hys fellows.’ Leland says 
this took place in 1288 :— 

“ «Better times (says Camden) succeed- 
ing, raised Botolph’s town once more out 
of its ashes, and the staple of wool, &c. 
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being settled here, brought in great wealth, 
and invited the merchants of the Hanseatic 
league, who established here their guild, or 
house.’ ”—(p. 44.) 

“ Additional evidence of the great traffic 
which was carried on at the annual mart 
or fair held at Boston, and of the great 
distance from which people resorted to it 
to purchase their annual supplies of both 
necessaries and luxuries, is afforded by a 
knowledge that the Canons of Br dlington 
regularly attended this fair, from 1290 to 
1325, to purchase wine, groceries, cloth, &c., 
for their convent.”—(p. 45.) 

“The trade between Boston and the 
Continent appears to have been very con- 
siderable at this time ; for in the year 1336 


a patent grant of protection was issued for 
a great number of German merchants, and 
fourteen ships, coming to the fair of St. 
Botolph.”—(p. 53.) 

“In 1369, Boston was made a staple 
town for wool, leather, &c., and would ne- 
cessarily derive most material a:lvantage 
from this measure. It had, before this 
time, been only the outport for Lincoln ; 
the staple for this district having been 
fixed there in 1353. The counties of Lin- 
coln, Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby 
petitioned in the year 1376, that the staple 
might be removed back from Boston to 
Lincoln, but they failed in accomplishing 
their desire.”—(p. 55. 


The fourth division contains some valuable information on the obscure 
subject of the Guilds, both for trading purposes and for religious and 


charitable ends. 


We hope to be able to return to this subject on a future 


occasion, and may be able to apply these notices :— 


“ Queen Mary, in the first year of her 
reign (1554), endowed the corporation with 
the lands, &e. now called the Erection 
Lands, including the possession of the three 
then lately-dissolved guilds of St. Mary, St. 
Peter, and >t. Paul—and the Holy Trinity ; 
in order that they might be the better 
able to support the bridge and port of 
Boston; both of which appear, from the 
words of her grant, to have been at that 
time in a deplorable state, and causing 
great charges in their daily reparation. 


This grant was also made to the corpora- 
tion for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining a free grammar-school in the 
town; and for the finding of two pres- 
byters for the celebration of divine worship 
in the parish church, and for the main- 
tenance of four beadsmen, ‘to pray there 
for ever, for the good and pros;:erous state 
of the queen whilst living, and for her and 
her ancestors’ souls after her decease.’ ”— 


(p. 66.) 


The fifth division is devoted to the history of St. Botolph’s Church :— 


“ It has often been a subject of inquiry, 
both by the intelligent resident in the dis- 
trict, and the stranger travelling throuzh 
it,—How was the money raised to build 
the magnificent churches in this neigzh- 
bourhood, so very disproportioned in their 
size to the population residing there at the 
time of their erection? <A_ respectable 
authority, after stating the mode of raising 
the funds to build the cathedral of St. Mag- 
nus at Kirkwall, in the Orkneys, in 1138, 
says,— 

“<Tfit was a practice in those ages for 
the feudal lord to impart to his vassals full 
heredi'ary rights to their lands in consi- 
deration of a payment which he laid out in 
pious uses, such as the building of churches, 
it is evident that the quality of the land, 
and value of the right ceded to the vassal, 
would have more to do, than the number 
of the inhabitants, in determining the size 
and number of their parish churches ; and 
it is precisely in the rich alluvial lands 
gained fron the rivers and fens, in which 
the feudal lord had a title to the new land 
found contiguous to his vassal’s land, that 
the most of such parish churches as were 


evidently not erected with any reference 
to the population of the parish, are found. 
The land being gained gradually from the 
fen or marsh, could never have been culti- 
vated so as to have employed a large resi- 
dent population. The erection of so many 
churches in such a tract has, therefore, 
been probably connected with the grants 
of the land as it was gained from time to 
time from the water.’ 

“This is an ingenious and not improba- 
ble mode of solving the difficulty in part. 
But we think one other circumstance, at 
least, had a share in it. 

“ The foundation of the present steeple 
of Boston Church is said to have been laid 
in 1309, although the tower was not car- 
ried up until a considerable time after- 
wards, The nave and aisles, and part of 
the chancel,— 

“ * Appear, from the style of the archi- 
tecture, to have been builé in the reign of 
Edward IIL, a per iod during which a 
great movement in the way ‘of. church- 
building seems to have taken place through- 
out this district, as nearly every church in 
the neighbourhood appears to have been, 
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either wholly or in part, rebuilt at the 
same time.’ 

“This was during the period when Bos- 
ton was one of the ten shipping ports of 
the kingdom, and the principal one as to 
the extent of its shipments. At that time 
it had an immense trade in wool, leather, 
hides, &e.; and many merchants from 
Calais, Cologne, Ostend, Bruges, and other 
continental towns, resided there. The mer- 
chants of the Hanseatic League had their 
guild or house there. It is traditionally 
said that the foundations of Boston steeple 
were laid upon woolsacks, and this is, pro- 
bably, figuratively correct ; for it may be 
doubted whether those foundations would 
have been laid, had it not been for the 
woolsacks which then contributed so large- 
ly to the wealth of the town. Among the 
merchants who about that time resided 
in Boston and Skirbeck, were the families 
of Tilney. Spayne, Sibsey, Pescod, Derby, 
Emery, Robinson, Whiting, and Dutch- 
feldt. Merchants and other persons con- 
nected with the trading guilds had their 
residences in all the villages in the hundred 
of Skirbeck ; and, no doubt, by the libera- 
lity of these persons the erection of the 
other churches, as well as that of Boston, 
was materially assisted.” —(pp. 160, 161.) 

“The first stone of the steeple was laid 
in 1309, and Stukeley gives the following 
particulars of the ceremony :— 

“* Anno 1309, in the 3d. yeare of King 
Edward ye. 2d. the foundation of Boston 
steeple, on the next Munday after Palm 
Sunday in that yeare, was begun to be 
digged by many miners, and so continued 
till Midsummer following; at which time 
they were deeper than the haven by 5 foot, 
and they found a bed of stone upon a spring 
of sand, and that laid upon a bed of clay, 
the thickness of which could not be known. 
Then upon the Munday next after the feast 
of St. John Baptist was laid the first stone 
by Dame Margery Tilney, and thereon 
laid shee five pound sterling: Sr. John 
Truesdale, then parson of Boston, gave 
also 5/.; and Richard Stephenson, a mer- 
chant in Boston, 5/. more. These were 
all ye. great guifts at that time.’ ”— 
p. 162.) 

“ In 1428, the King, on the petition of 
the Bishop of Lincoln, granted a license to 
the abbot and convent of St. Mary at York, 
to establish a college in the church of St. 
Botolph at Boston, under the title of the 
College of the Blessed Mary and St.Botolph, 
at the town of St. Botolph; the same to be 
under the patronage of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, and to consist of one deacon, one pre- 
centor, and a certain number of prebends 
and canons, according to his discretion ; 
the said college to be endowed by the abbey 
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of St. Mary, with lands and tenements of 
the annual value of 40/7. In 1478, the 
abbot and convent of St. Mary at York 
granted the advowson of the church of 
Boston to the king and his heirs for ever.” 
—(p. 162.) 

“ There is in the British Museum a cu- 
rious document entitled, ‘The inventory 
of all the goodes, juelles, plate, and orna- 
ments perteynyng to y® parishe churche 
of Boston, in the countie of Lyncoln.’ It 
bears date 17th August, 6 Edward VI. 
(1552), ani was taken by the church- 
wardens, by the command of the mayor, 
under the orders of the king.”—(p. 163.) 

“In the sale of the vestments and orna- 
ments are enumerated— 

“An egle for a lectern,’ sold for 40s. 
‘Two pelles to lay before the altar, 13s. 4d. 
Sixe altire clothes of sylke, sundrie colours, 
40s. One vestmente for deacon and sub- 
deacon of blake worsted, with copes of the 
same, 20s. A sute of ret bawdekyn, 13s. 4d. 
A sute of blewe silke and a blewe bawde- 
kyn cope with unycorns, 23s. 4d. Another 
sute with half mones, 8s. A sute of satten 
of Bruges, and two copes with gurters, 16s. 
One sute of barred sylke with pellycanes, 
10s. Two copes of red velvett embrodered 
with egles, 30s. Three redde sylke vest- 
mentes, with moun and sterres, 6s. 8d.’ 

“A number of other vestments, altar- 
cloths, hangings for lecterns, ‘copes of 
white bustion,” &c., are enumerated.”— 
(p. 163 ) 

“ The present plan of this very beautiful 
building consists of a nave, with north and 
south aisles, a spacious chancel, the great 
west tower, a south porch, and a chapel at 
the south-west angle of the south aisle.”— 
(p. 175.) 

“ The south aisle contains five bays, the 
porch, and the chapel. The windows are 
of four lights each, varying alternately in 
the design of the tracery. There is a but- 
tress between each two windows, the top 
canopy of which has boldly projecting gor- 
goyle figures. The buttress next to the 
porch contains a beautiful niche, with 
crocketed pediment and canopy; and it 
may be inquired whether the other but- 
tresses had not formerly the same orna- 
ment. ‘The south porch is two stories in 
height, and has an imposing effect. The 
lower story is of Decorated work, the upper 
one of Perpendicular. Both the porch 
arch, and the doorway within it, are very 
excellent examples of Decorated detail. In 
the east wall, and adjoining the aisle, is a 
staircase which leads to the upper room. 
The mode of adding the Perpendicular 
work of the upper story to the lower one 
is curious, especially in the south face, 
where the low arch with hanging tracery 
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THE PORCH, 


surmounts the pointed Decorated one. It 
is shewn by the arch in the interior of the 
church immediately over the south door, 
that the porch was originally constructed 
with a room over it; but, as first built, 
this room was no doubt partly in the high- 
pitched Decorated roof. 

“The upper part of the buttresses are 
simple and plain, but the lower stages con- 
tain very elaborate canopied niches, clearly 
shewing where the new work is engrafted 
into the old. The buttress at the south- 
east angle of the porch was raised at the 
late restoration to its former height: it is 
hoped that the opposite buttress will soon 
receive its appropriate addition. The upper 
parts of the buttress pinnacles were pro- 
bably cut down in 1663, when new battle- 
ments were erected to the porch. The 


2 


upper room is chiefly lighted by a hand- 
some south window of five lights. The 
east wall of the porch has undergone much 
alteration, and was, probably, formerly oc- 
cupied by a chapel. There are now four 
sinall square-headed windows in the upper 
part of the eastern wall of the porch, and 
a roof of low pitch covers it.”—(pp. 175— 
177.) 

“ Mr. Place says,— 

“ «The church of St. Botolph at Boston 
is the most magnificent parochial edifice 
in this kingdom. Its actual admeasure- 
ments exceed those of most other parish 
churches. Grantham, Coventry, Bristol, 
Newark, Louth, &c., are far surpassed by 
the splendid proportions and the gigantic 
dimensions of St. Botolph’s. Its nave is of 
greater width, and its tower of more glo- 
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rious architecture, than is to be found in 
any of the English cathedrals. Before the 
building of the tower, the four great angles 
were adorned with turrets, as at King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge. The tower, 


the roofs, and some minor details, are of - 


the Perpendicular period, and the rest of 
the church is of remarkably fine Decorated 
work, 

“<The nave, and the north and south 
walls of the aisles, are Decorated Gothic, 
the prevailing style when the foundations 
were laid. As the body of the church gra- 
dually progressed towards completion, Per- 
pendicular Gothic was introduced in seve- 
ral places, until its predecessor being laid 


size, and of elegant Decorated work; the 
wreath of vine-leaves round the bowl being 
a beautiful specimen of carving. 

“ It stands on a basement of four courses, 
exactly between the north and south en- 
trance-doors, and in the centre of the west 
end of the nave,— 

“A situation originally selected by the 
fathers of the Church, for the administra- 
tion of the first Sacrament of Chr'stianity, 
as emblematical of the spiritual warfare on 
which the young aspirant for a celestial 
inheritance had then entered, who was re- 
quired, in his progress through this life to- 
wards an everlasting habitation, to fight 
his way like a good soldier of Jesus Christ 
against the three great adversaries which 
were continually opposed to his sueccess— 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. Thus, 
in pursuance of the same metaphorical 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XLVII. 


aside, the tower was raised in this style 
alone ; however, in part of the parapet of 
the north aisle another change is percepti- 
ble, for here the rich Tudor Gothic of the 
time of Henry VII. and VIII. is engraft- 
ed.’ ”—(p. 180.) 

“Entering by the porch, we find an 
object of attraction in the elaborate oak 
carving of the south door, of two different 
designs, in the Decorated style, where the 
beautiful forms and ramifications of this 
era of Gothic architecture are displayed to 
unusual advantage. Passing this excellent 
specimen of ancient workmanship, we come 
to the font, the gift, in 1853, of A. J. 
Beresford Hope, Esq. It is capacious in 


~ ae 





imagery, the nave was termed the Church 
militant, and the choir or chancel the 
Church triumphant.’ 

“ Over the font hangs a beautiful ‘co- 
rona,’ a choice specimen of modern metal- 
work. 

“ The tower is roofed with a magnificent 
stone vaulting, at the height of 156 feet 
above the floor of the church, so that many 
spires would stand beneath the sculptured 
bosses of this, in some respects, unequalled 
vaulting. The centre boss, before it was 
carved, weighed six tons, and bears the 
Agnus Dei; the four other principal 
ones, the emblems of the holy Evangelists ; 
the next four exhibit angels bearing the 
words, ‘O Lamb of God.’ It has been ob- 
served, that this roof must be seen before it 
can be appreciated. Certainly, considering 
it as a work of bold construction in its ele- 

D 
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vated position, and, independent of posi- height, and the magnitude of the west-win- 
tion, as a work of art, it is entitled to great dow with its beautiful tracery.”—(pp. 180 


praise. The effect of this part of the church —182.) 
is very imposing, occasioned by its great 


THE GROIN ED VAULTING OF THE TOWER, 


Some idea may be formed by these extracts of the immense research 
which has been bestowed upon this work, and the mass of materials col- 


lected and digested. It is quite a mine of information, and we hope 


shortly to return to it. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN 1857. 


THE present parliament has not been barren of great events. It has 
solemnly put its seal to the great principle of freedom of exchange. It has 
conducted a war, and concluded a peace. It has witnessed a development 
of individuality, and a manifestation of personal independence in the rank 
and file of party, which will probably characterize our political contests for 
many years to come. It has proclaimed to successive Prime Ministers that 
they who hold the reins of power in this country must expect defeat upon 
many unimportant, and on some great questions; and it has superadded to 
the ordinary perplexities and anxieties of the First Minister, the difficult 
duty of deciding how many hostile votes are inevitable in the present 
temper and constitution of parties, and which of them ought to be resented 
by a resignation. Further, the present parliament has seen the growth of 
a strong religious affinity between two sections of politicians, who have 
merged the most obstinate party differences and sectarian prejudices in a 
course of action which has caused great embarrassment to the leaders of 
parties. This quasi-religious party, with Mr. Spooner and Mr. George 
Hadfield for its chiefs, may not promise us a new political combination, 
but is not without its moral. It is beside our present purpose to inquire 
whether the anti-Maynooth agitation asserts a great principle which will 
one day be incorporated in our legislation; or whether, on the contrary, it 
is a mischievous polemical manifestation disavowed by every statesman, and 
calculated to perpetuate feelings of religious animosity. But it illustrates 
the independence of party ties, and the vindication of individual freedom of 
action, which have distinguished the present parliament. Nor has this ten- 
dency to segregation been confined to Dissenters and the party of Exeter- 
hall, Men who have served in the same cabinet have differed from each 
other almost as often as from the party sitting on the opposite side of the 
Speaker’s chair. Upon more than one class of subjects, if you wanted to 
know how Mr. Henley voted, you had only to watch the lobby into which 
Sir John Pakington walked, and solve the problem by the “rule of con- 
traries.”” Ifa coolness existed between Mr. Beresford and Mr. D’Israeli, 
the taunt of disunion could not come with a very good grace from the 
ministerial benches. The opposition to Mr. Lowe’s Local Dues Bill, if it 
commenced with Sir F. Thesiger, was enforced by the ex-Whig Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Sir F. T. Baring, and one of the great government 
defeats of the session was sustained upon Lord Elcho’s motion relative to 
the site of the National Gallery. The bickerings between one of the law- 
officers of the Crown and the Lord-Chancellor were not very studiously 
conceded ; and twenty years hence, upon the publication of the life and 
correspondence of some deceased statesman, we may discover that con- 
siderable difference of opinion prevailed in Lord Palmerston’s cabinet upon 
the Appellate Jurisdiction Billl and the subject of Life Peerages. 

It would be easy to multiply these instances. The process of disin- 
tegration, which commenced at the repeal of the Corn-laws, is going on 
with new intensity. Whether the House of Commons, like the far-famed 
Koh-i-noor, will be improved in brilliancy by increasing the number of its 
facets, may be doubted. But it is clear that constituencies tolerate, and 
indeed expect, a higher conscientiousness on the part of their repre- 
sentatives. When party feeling ran high, and Whigs and Tories were 
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nearly balanced in numbers, electors were impatient of angularities and 
eccentricities, and would rather see their member vote wrong with his 
Jeader, than right with the other side. With the change have come a 
more lofty self-respect and greater independence of judgment among the 
mass of members, with some attendant inconveniences, in a more largely 
developed self-consciousness, and a desire to explain and defend their 
several differences and idiosyncracies, which consumes valuable time. 
While the leaders have suffered some eclipse, the nebule of our parlia- 
mentary system have become more distinctly visible, and stars of the 
smallest magnitude have shone with unwonted brilliancy. If, as some 
pretend, party ties cannot be so lightly worn without bringing legislation 
to a dead lock, and hampering the action of the executive, the practical 
good sense of our countrymen will not fail to apply a remedy for evils so 
grave. But the tendency of this independence of action is to invest the 
personnel of parliament with an increased interest, which we hope to turn 
to impartial profit in our Parliamentary Portrait Gallery. The moment is 
not inopportune. The present will probably be the last session of the 
present parliament, and if the House of Commons is to sit for its daguer- 
réotype, the artist cannot be too prompt with his lens and nitrates, 

Sir Charles Barry’s esthetic tastes must be greatly shocked when he 
enters the present House of Commons, and remembers the elegant, lofty, 
and well-proportioned hall which he originally designed and built for the 
representatives of the people, and contrasts it with the patched, shrunken, 
odd-looking chamber in which the Commons now meet, with its panelled 
roof of wood and glass, not exactly resembling either an inverted barge, or 
the cabin of a ship, but partaking as little of the architectural edifice which 
a Palladio or a Wren would have planned for upwards of six hundred gen- 
tlemen to meet and debate in. Sir Charles Barry’s first chamber was a 
model of lightness, grace, and solidity ; its acoustic capabilities were con- 
demned, perhaps too hastily. For several years previously the House had 
assembled in a small chamber built of wood, and with such properties of 
resonance that members had slid into a conversational tone, and debate not 
unfrequently resembled talk and chat, rather than oratory. When they 
found themselves translated into a spacious and nobly-proportioned hall, 
worthy of their numbers and dignity, they expected that the old slip-shod 
style of utterance would be as audible in the new House as in the temporary 
wooden building they had just left. One speaker attempted to retain an 
elegant lisp, or a mincing utterance; another continued to finish his sen- 
tences in the hissing whisper which had been considered so effective in the 
little room over the way. The result was a chorus of complaint against the 
architect. The new hall would have been a splendid arena for the great 
Lord Chatham, or the younger Pitt, or Fox, or Brougham in his best days; 
or, indeed, for any debater who spoke in a manly, oratorical tone. But 
modern debaters could not rise to the greatness of the architect’s conception 
of a hall of oratory; and so the stone roof was removed, and the building 
botched, and tinkered, and dwarfed into its present shape and dimensions. 
Everything had to be sacrificed to make the walls vocal and resonant, How 
much of the credit of the present edifice is due to commissioners of works 
and parliamentary committees of taste, and how much to the architect, the 
public have not been informed. But the object to be attained has unques- 
tionably been realized. In every part of the house, a speaker with a 
moderately good voice may be heard in every other part, if his articulation 
and utterance are not viciously defective. 
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We will imagine that the first night of the session of 1857 has arrived. 
The speech from the throne has been delivered in the afternoon, and those 
hon. members who were not present in the House of Lords have read it in 
the evening papers. The clock, in the peers’ gallery, opposite the Speaker’s 
chair, points to half-past four; and both the ministerial and opposition 
benches are crowded. <A hum of conversation is heard; members are dis- 
cussing the ministerial programme of the session, so far as it may be ga- 
thered from the Queen’s speech, or gossipping about the hunting season, or 
the woodcocks they have shot, or their new town-house, or the débutantes 
at the first drawing-room of the season. ‘Two members on the right of the 
Speaker’s chair are alone silent, anxious, and abstracted ; and these are pre- 
cisely the most conspicuous individuals in the assembly : for if they happen 
to be officers of the regular army, the yeomanry, or the militia, they wear 
a military uniform ; and if not, they are attired in the scarlet and silver of 
a deputy-lieutenant. These are the mover and seconder of the address, 
who rehearsed their speeches to perfection this morning, and who are now 
and then seen stealing a Jook at a well-used manuscript. When they find 
themselves on their legs, and see everyone staring portentously at them, it 
will be well if they remember all the statistics so kindly prepared for them 
by the Board of Trade, and those neatly turned sentences in praise of Lord 
Palmerston, which they framed with so much care, and which have received 
the patronizing commendation of the member of the cabinet to whom they 
have been confidentially shewn. The buzz of conversation is for a few 
minutes interrupted by Mr. Hayter, the Patronage-Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, and chief whipper-in to the Government, who rises to move the new 
writs,—this year larger in number than usual, in consequence of the va- 
cancies and retirements which have occurred during the recess. By this 
time the front Treasury-bench is so full of heads of departments, law-officers 
of the Crown, and parliamentary secretaries, that a great deal of inconve- 
nient crowding and squeezing goes on in order to accommodate the last 
cabinet minister who arrives. But one seat in this bench is carefully pre- 
served for a minister who has not yet made his appearance ; it is the seat 
opposite to the green box at the end of the table, and if the minister on one 
side of the vacant seat is the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and on the other 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, you may be sure that the 
personage expected is the Prime Minister. To this seat all eyes are occa- 
sionally directed. Sometimes it happens that an independent member pass- 
ing up the floor of the house, and wishing to say five words to Sir C. Lewis, or 
Sir G. Grey, will drop into the vacant place. An ironical cry of“ hear, hear,” 
(although there is nothing to hear,) and much laughter, invariably greet 
the luckless representative, whom the house affects to consider the “ coming 
man,” and to treat as a candidate for the office of Prime Minister. The 
seat is then speedily vacated ;—but it is filled again while you look round. 
Lord Palmerston has entered the house from the lobby behind the Speak- 
er’s chair. These quiet and unobtrusive exits and entrances seem to be to 
the taste of the Premier. If he wished to lay himself out for a cheer now 
and then, he would only have to walk up the floor of the house from the 
door opposite to the Speaker, on such an occasion as the present, or the 
day after a great speech, or a triumphant division, or a successful nego- 
tiation. One of his colleagues, in a whisper, tells him if anything has 
occurred ; and some hon. member on the opposite benches instantly starts 
up to ask some question about foreign policy, with the usual prefatory ob- 
servation; “ Seeing the noble lord, the First Minister of the Crown in his 
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place, I wish to know,” &c. Lord Palmerston promptly rises. He makes 
the House of Lords a present both of the Secretary and Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs,—by which means he retains without dispute, in his own 
hands, the right to reply to all questions upon the foreign policy of the 
government. His answer is short :—‘ The papers are not quite ready, but 
every exertion shall be made to lay them upon the table at the earliest pos- 
sible moment;” or, “Her Majesty’s government have not received any 
official information upon the subject to which the hon. gentleman refers ;” 
or, “ The hon. gentleman will see that while negotiations are going on, it 
would not be for the benefit of the public service to enter upon the ques- 
tion mooted by him.” The tone of a minister’s answer, of course, depends 
a good deal upon the motives of the interrogator. If the member intends 
to make political capital out of the answer, or the question conveys a re- 
buke, it is considered fair to flout him and put him off. Lord Palmerston 
is a master in this style of reply. The notion that a member can get any- 
thing out of him that he does not wish him to know, probably never enters 
into anybody’s calculation. The chances are that the Premier will say 
something so curt, vague, and unsatisfactory, as to raise a laugh at the ex- 
pense of his opponent. 

Now begins that quick file-firing of question and answer, which makes 
the half-hour from half-past four to five the most exciting period of the 
sitting. Members are expected to enter questions upon the votes, so that 
the minister to whom they are addressed may have a day’s notice of the 
inquiry, and be prepared with an answer. But considerable latitude is 
given to members when important items of news appear in the public press, 
Sometimes a ministerial announcement is necessary to calm the public mind, 
and then the government are glad of an opportunity of replying to a ques- 
tion without previous notice. It must not be supposed that all the querists 
are snubbed. Many of the questions and answers are indeed matters of 
previous arrangement. If an independent member, who usually supports 
the administration, has taken an interest in any particular subject, and has 
identified himself with it, he receives a friendly intimation from some sub- 
ordinate member of the government that the Prime Minister has come to 
such a decision, or has such or such an announcement to make, and that if 
he chooses to ask the question, some member of the government will make 
the statement in reply. The member's “ vested interest” in the question is 
thus recognised, and his name goes to the country and to his constituents 
upon the skirts of the ministerial declaration. The rapidity with which one 
question follows another strikes a stranger with astonishment, Before the 
querist has sat down, the minister has risen to reply ; and before the echoes 
of his voice have died away, another member starts up with another inter- 
pellation, Ifthe Home Secretary is the minister addressed, a tall, intelli- 
gent, gentlemanly man rises, who replies with excessive volubility, and a 
voice as hoarse as that of a raven, but who is a dexterous administrator, and 
the representative of the Premier in his absence. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is perhaps the next minister interpellated. He rises leisurely, 
addresses the House leisurely, and leisurely resumes his seat. At first it 
was the fashion to sneer at Sir C. Lewis, but no one has grown more rapidly 
in the good opinion of the House. His manner is most courteous, and it 
may safely be predicted of him that he will never make an enemy. ‘The 
hesitation and embarrassment with which he at first addressed the Speaker, 
did not ill become the successor to Mr. Gladstone in the difficult and 
delicate post of minister of finance. Every day Sir C. Lewis gains some- 
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thing in oratorical ease and power, although he has yet to shew that he 
possesses the resources and genius of his predecessor. Sir Charles Wood 
next starts up to defend the Admiralty. He would do so more effectively 
if he had not unfortunately selected a turkey-cock as his model of oratorical 
delivery. The result is, that instead of facts and figures, a sound as of 
“ gobble-gobble” reaches your ears, and you wonder whether the Speaker 
can make out what Sir Charles is saying. Mr. Labouchere, the new 
Colonial Minister, is an amiable and accomplished man; and so is Mr. 
Vernon Smith, the Minister for India, as the occupant of his office will 
some day be called. Mr. Labouchere is believed by those who know him 
best, to have in him the stuff out of which a good and effective debater may 
be made, His failing is an excessive tendency to impressiveness, which he 
would be as apt to resort to upon the dismissal of a policeman as the revolt 
of a colony. Mr. Vernon Smith, the gentlemanly and art-loving, not inno- 
cent of white kid gloves and a neat patent-leather boot, but whose hands 
will never be soiled by an Indian job, and who is earning golden opinions 
for the pure and conscientious distribution of his Indian patronage,— 
Mr. V. Smith, we say, has lost his béte noir in Mr. Bright, who used to 
bully him dreadfully upon Indian finance and administration, especially at 
the end of the session. Mr. Baines, with the voice of a very fat man, 
the frame of a tall and portly one, and manners at once dignified and 
affable ;—Mr. Bouverie and Lord Duncan, peers’ sons, who would have 
escaped the danterne of the French Revolution by assuming plebeian dis- 
guise ;—Robert Lowe, the white-headed, well up in the American law of 
partnership and limited liability, and speculating upon the chances of his 
bills, with rueful reminiscences of past disasters ;—Sir Benjamin Hall, with 
spectacles heavily charged with green, and a preciseness and positiveness 
of expression that betoken a minister who has a will of his own, and who 
feels that he is “ the right man in the right place ;’—Mr. W. F. Cowper, 
beloved of Exeter-hall, and as like Lord Palmerston as Lord Stanley is 
like the Earl of Derby ;—Sir R. Bethell, stout, bald, and placid, with 
speech more affected than any other man in the House, but the first 
Chancery lawyer of his day, and no unimportant member of the adminis- 
tration during a session in which measures of law reform will probably 
occupy an unusual share of attention;—Mr. Wilson, not prepossessing in 
countenance, but industrious, explanatory, and not unambitious; who has 
just refused a permanent post of £2,000 a-year, which would have with- 
drawn him from Parliament, and who “ bides his time ;’—Mr. F. Peel, the 
sonorous and “ exemplary defender of all the institutions of the country, 
good, bad, and indifferent ;’’—Mr. Massey, the mild-looking and not too 
vigorous-thinking Under-Secretary of Home affairs ;—these, with a Lord of 
the Admiralty, and a Lord of the Treasury, sit as closely packed upon the 
Treasury-bench as slaves in the middle passage. Two or three subordi- 
nate members of the government seldom affect the Treasury-bench. Mr. 
Hayter, for example, finds it convenient now and then to drop into a seat 
beside some refractory adherent who wants a little talking over, or whose 
application in the matter of that paltry place under Government for some 
distant friend or teasing constituent has not been attended to. Upon such 
occasions, the admirers of the Patronage-Secretary pretend to discover a 
fine Mephistophilean expression in the pleasant smile that is habitual to his 
features. Sir Robert Peel is another knight-errant, who may be seen in 
every corner of the House except the ministerial bench, and the front bench 
below the gangway, where “old Charley” is usually to be found. Mr. 
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Bernal Osborne, once the bold of speech, but now seldom called upon to 
address the House, is another of the wanderers, who is not always to be 
found, even when he is wanted at a division. Behind the Treasury-bench 
are the rank and file of the ministerial party,—steady old Whig country 
gentlemen, and the representatives of manufacturing towns and large con- 
stituencies.—Mr. Hume was something more than a cheese-paring reformer. 
He latterly took rank as a statesman, although perhaps one of contracted 
ken; and something therefore ought to be done to rescue his memory from 
the slight put upon it by Mr. William Williams, the member for Lambeth, 
who sees danger in the Queen’s visits to the officers’ theatre at Aldershot, 
and who has had the pretension to usurp Mr. Hume’s seat as his lawful 
and natural successor in the House of Commons.—Upon the third bench 
may be seen a little man of slender physique, with hat over his brows, and 
each hand grasping the elbow of the other arm, in an attitude which will be 
handed down among the traditions of Woburn. Lord John has no doubt 
been well primed by the Italian patriots, and will probably give notice of a 
motion on the condition of the countries beyond the Alps, unless he should 
previously join Lord Palmerston’s ministry. Near him are Sir F. T, 
Baring, Mr. E. Ellice, sen., Mr. J. E. Denison, and other Whigs and ex- 
ministers who give a steady support to Lord Palmerston, and from whose 
ranks the Premier, not ungrateful, occasionally draws a minister, when he 
wants one. 

If we look beyond the gangway on the ministerial side, we shall find a 
swarm of celebrities. The “ gangway,” as some of our readers may not 
object to be reminded, is that narrow passage below the Treasury-bench, 
through which members walk to take their seats in the second, third, and 
fourth benches behind. Members who sit below the gangway are not 
considered ministerial adherents, although in the main they sympathise 
with the government upon the great principles of their policy. The first 
seat, which used to be filled by the venerated and beloved Sir R. H. Inglis, 
is now usually occupied by Mr. Henry Drummond, the eccentric but clever 
and amusing member for West Surrey, whose bald head, prominent fore- 
head, and intellectual expression always attract the attention of strangers. 
Mr. Roebuck, who walks into the house with a tottering step, leaning upon 
a thick stick, usually sits next to Mr. Drummond. Beyond them, Mr. 
Layard’s fine features, indicative of eloquence and enthusiasm, eagerness 
and impetuosity, are thrust forward; and next to him are Sir De Lacy 
Evans, Mr. Bowyer, the organ of the Papacy in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Walter, of the “ Times,” Lord Goderich, Sir Joseph Paxton, and one 
or two others. 

Behind them, on the second bench below the gangway, sit the men who 
during the late war exercised an influence in the House of Commons so 
singularly disproportioned to their numbers, and who possess more de- 
bating power, perhaps, than either the ministry or the opposition, singly. 
Sir James Graham, the experienced administrator, the friend of Peel, the 
minister of many governments, the elected of many constituencies, the 
veteran debater—is the leader of this formidable little phalanx. Next 
him sits Mr. Gladstone, most persuasive of orators, whose broad brow and 
deep-set, piercing eyes, betray the fire, capacity, and intellectual resources 
which make him, perhaps, the most remarkable member of the House of 
Commons, Mr. Sidney Herbert, rich, well-meaning, and a general fa- 
vourite, but cursed with the gift of fluency ;—Mr. Cardwell, who tabulates 
his opinions with great force and clearness, but who looks down upon his 
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audience from rather too lofty a height of superiority ;—Mr. Roundell 
Palmer, who, with great ingenuity and much legal lore, has been brought 
up in the same vicious school of oratory as Mr. 8. Herbert and the Duke 
of Newcastle, and speaks as if he were talking for a wager—fill the next 
seats of the Peelite bench. They are generals without an army, but men 
of such power if not daring, that they seem equal in their own persons to 
storm a camp and seize the spoil. Next to them come the Manchester 
school of politicians:—Mr. Cobden, still languid and weak, and Milner 
Gibson, vivacious and intelligent, with a sly, insinuating manner when he 
has a point to gain against a minister, Mr. Bright’s burly form and 
Anglo-Saxon sturdiness will be seriously missed in this little group—the 
more so, that he will probably represent Manchester no more, and may 
never return to share in that political excitement which he loved too well. 
Behind this bench are seated the Nonconformists :—George Hadfield, 
whose grating voice, resembling the sharpening of a Sheffield saw, is never 
wearied of proclaiming that there is one member of that house who is in- 
dubitably right upon all manner of subjects—Edward Miall, the editor of 
the * Nonconformist,” who will never win converts by any outward signs 
that his creed, whether political or religious, is pleasant and genial ;—W. J. 
Fox, who would stoutly repudiate the narrowness of creed of the party 
in whose company he finds himself, and whose speeches and writings in 
the cause of education must be mentioned with respect ;—Alderman Challis, 
Apsley Pellatt, &c., &c. The awful countenance of Mr. Muntz, “ bearded 
like the pard,” may usually be seen on this bench; and near him Mr. Mon- 
tague Chambers, Sir Joshua Walmsley, Mr. L. Heyworth, Mr, Fagan, and 
an Irish member or two. 

We must now direct our glance to the opposite side of the House, and 
see whom we can recognise on the left of the Speaker's chair. A compact 
and thickly serried mass are “her Majesty’s Opposition’”—the squirearchy 
of the United Kingdom, the representatives of broad acres, owners of parks, 
fertile meads, breezy uplands, pleasant vales, and country mansions; great 
in quarter sessions, the terror of poachers, dispensers of law and justice in 
country villages ; who have left off being a factious opposition, if they ever 
were open to that imputation, and are now as gentlemanly, moderate, and 
well-behaved a body of men as Lord Palmerston could desire to see oppo- 
site to him. They have by no means, at present, the sour look of disap- 
pointed place-hunters. They are not dissatisfied with the price of wheat 
and fat cattle, and probably think that Lord Palmerston is as Conservative 
a minister as they could expect to receive from the other side of the House, 
The central figure on the front bench opposite to the ministry is easily 
recognised. Nota curl has been sacrificed in deference to the exaggera- 
tion of the caricaturist. The eye is as bright as ever, but the once 
animated features have been toned down to the passivity becoming the 
leader of a party. It would never do for a leader of opposition to * wear 
his heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck at,” aud the ministerial orator 
can never detect by any emotion or change of expression, the conception of 
the witty repartee or the stinging sarcasm that will turn the tables upon 
him, and elicit a roar of laughter at his expense. Mr. Disraeli is no 
longer 

* The wondrous boy 
That wrote Alroy,” 


but a grave and thoughtful politician, who has rescued his party from the 
imputation that they were opposed to all reform and improvement, and 
Gent. Maa. Vou, XLVII. z 
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whose influence is wisely exercised in preventing his followers from adopt- 
ing mischievous and reactionary party cries. The leader of the country 
party is not inattentive to dress, does not eschew fancy waistcoats, and 
during the progress of debate has to look down for so many hours upon 
his trowsers and boots, that he likes to see them well cut and symmetrical. 
The candid observer who regards the other chiefs of opposition—Paking- 
ton, Henley, Walpole, Napier, Fitzroy Kelly, and Thesiger—may haply 
rejoice, whatever his politics, that these men have been called to her 
Majesty’s councils, since he may trace the influence of the responsibilities 
of office in a more largely-developed conscientiousness, a more enlightened 
patriotism, and a more candid appreciation of the difficulties of government. 
Some very small Ministerialist may, perhaps, in the course of the debate, 
taunt the opposition with the differences existing among their leaders on 
the subject of national education; but who thinks the worse of either Sir 
John Pakington or Mr. Henley, because they avow different opinions on 
this momentous subject? Mr. Henley’s speeches have evinced a practical 
good sense and knowledge of human nature which have won the applause 
of those who differ from him in the conclusions to which he has arrived. 
Sir John Pakington has been usefully employed in collecting evidence to 
shew the need of education among the lower classes, and has shewn so 
much liberality and superiority to the prejudices of his caste, that he is at 
the present moment the most popular member of the opposition among the 
gentlemen on the right of the Speaker’s chair. Sir John is clear and dis- 
tinct as a speaker, and addresses the House with ease, self-possession, and 
all the advantages of a good elocution. Mr. Henley, with less polish and a 
somewhat abrupt manner, has a native shrewdness which secures a respect- 
ful attention for everything he says. Whether his faculty of perception is 
wide and extended may be matter for discussion, but the bee does not see 
more clearly whatever comes within the range of its vision. Mr. Walpole’s 
highly educated intellect and courteous demeanour give him a leading place 
among the opposition chiefs, but he scarcely occupies so high a position in 
the favour of the House as his two neighbours. Two other prominent men 
on this bench may be seen holding their hands to their ears, to assist a 
sluggish aural nerve. One of these is the greatest novelist of the day, upon 
the model of whose heroes the middle-aged men of 1857 fashioned them- 
selves in their youth, and who, as poet, politician, brilliant pamphleteer, 
satirist, has exercised an amount of political, literary, and social influence 
upon his time, which must be left to a future generation impartially to 
estimate. The features are still handsome, intellectual, and thorough-bred ; 
but the frame is weak and languid, and the utterance often so thick and 
indistinct, that some of the keenest shafts escape the hearer, and only hit 
their mark in the newspapers of the following day. Next to Sir Bulwer 
Lytton is Mr. Napier, with whose infirmity every one also sympathises, 
and whose interest in political debate is as unmistakeable as his personal 
amiability. Near them are Mr. Whiteside, tall in person and formidable in 
debate, the only oratorical Irishman left in St. Stephen’s, who requires a 
whole chapter to himself;—Augustus Stafford, handsome and genial, whose 
hearty laugh in conversation with his friends cannot make even the Speaker 
look grave, and who has amply redeemed, in fever-ship and cholera-hospital, 
the youthful escapades of his secretariat of the Admiralty ;—Baillie, of 
Inverness, a speaker not inferior to Cardwell in force and clearness, and 
who has no favour to ask of fate and destiny, except the air and tempera- 
ment of a happy man; Lord Stanley, tall, and “more like his father than 
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his father himself,’ as somebody (doubtless an Irishman) averred ;—Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly and Sir Frederick Thesiger, accomplished advocates, who 
have seen their rivals promoted over their heads to the “ cushions” of the 
law-courts, until they must begin to believe that they are changelings, who 
were born Chief Justices, but have never come into their rights, and are 
doomed to wander about for an indefinite period in search of the judicial 
ermine. 

The opposition benches behind are not less thickly occupied. Here 
may be found Mr. Malins, sometimes verbose on questions of law reform ; 
—Lord Robert Cecil, who has shewn cleverness to mark him out, in the 
opinion of some, for the future leadership of a party ;—the Marquis of 
Granby, who cannot fail to be respected as a high-minded nobleman, in 
whichever House he may sit, and whether his opinions meet with popular 
concurrence or not;—Mr. Miles, whose emancipation from the prejudices 
of his youth, and present outspoken honesty and candour, make us proud 
of our English country gentlemen, when they give their intellects fair play ; 
—Sir J. Y. Buller, one of Sir R. Peel’s model county members ;—Mr. 
Edward Ball, an honest man, with a loud, full voice ;—Mr. Spooner, not so 
good-looking, perhaps, as Colonel Forester, nor so picturesque as Sir R, 
Peel, but whose white neckerchief and solemn and imposing voice the 
House would be sorry to miss, and who has made immense advances of 
late in its good graces ;—Mr. Newdegate, still more heavy and solemn, but 
beginning to be listened to ;—Sir Charles Burrell, the venerable father of 
the House of Commons, tall, active, and in the enjoyment of a green old 
age, who was returned for Shoreham as soon as he was of age, and has 
continued to represent the same borough without a single interval for more 
than half a century ;—Col. Dunne, who claims no descent from Solon, but 
who, having been for a short time clerk to the Ordnance, has much to say 
on military subjects, and looms especially large on the discussion of the 
army estimates ;—Lord Claud Hamilton, who speaks with a fervour that 
ought to be highly moving at a champagne dinner-party, when the guests 
are sure the orator means more than he can express, and give him uproar- 
ious credit for his good intentions ;—Mr. George Hudson, seldom seen in 
the House, and uneasily conscious that he is under a cloud ;—Dr. Samuel 
Warren, who would give “ ten thousand a-year” to know why the House 
sometimes laughs at him, and is never so grave as he. 

But we must hasten to the benches below the gangway on the opposi- 
tion side; and here we shall probably encounter Sir W. Heathcote, Mr. 
Gladstone’s colleague in the representation of Oxford ;—the Marquis of 
Blandford, an authority upon Church questions ;—Mr. Deedes, a sensible 
and judicious county member ;—Mr. Cayley, great upon a silver currency, 
and with strong views upon the malt-tax ;—Mr. Beckett Denison, shrewd 
and long-headed, but reproaching himself for not having sooner suspected 
the gigantic forgeries of the Great Northern ;—Mr. Fitzstephen French, 
an Irish member, whose bark at Lord Palmerston is worse than his bite ;— 
Sir Stafford Northcote, a new member, of philanthropic aims and unprepos- 
sessing manner ;—Mr. Adderley, who will not unlikely raise his fluent 
voice and well-balanced periods on the first night of the session against any 
renewal of transportation to colonies that refuse to take our convicts ;— 
and Mr. Brady, once a surgeon in the Blackfriars-road, and who, like 
other Irishmen, had a far better chance of finding himself a member of 
Parliament than men in the same position in life on this side the Channel. 
Upon the bench behind them will be found the Irish brigade, whom Pal- 
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merston once characterised as members of “ the Pope’s brass band :”—Geo, 
Henry Moore, bearing nature’s stamp of a disappointed man, and fond of re- 
buking Protestant intolerance with an intolerance more intense ;—M’Guire, 
an Irish newspaper editor, with a rich brogue, whose exaggerated metaphors 
and fiery denunciations might drive an Irish mob to pikes and the green 
flag, but move the House of Commons to nothing more serious than 
laughter ;—Isaac Butt, not quite the orator he was thought to be ;— 
M’Mahon, and others. Upon this bench is usually seen Mr. Cairns, a 
chancery barrister in a full tide of practice, the best debater among the 
lawyers in the House—clear, methodical, and convincing,—who always 
damages the party or the measure he rises to attack. It is not very clear 
why Mr. Cairns does not sit with his party, and why he suffers the gang- 
way to keep up a quasi-distance between him and Mr. Disraeli. The same 
question is asked relative to Mr. Thomas Baring, who is usually found in 
close proximity to Mr, Serjeant Shee, on the third bench. It was only on 
Mr. Baring’s refusal to take the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
Mr. Disraeli accepted it. He is still supposed to give his party the benefit 
of his opinions on finance, but with characteristic modesty courts the ob- 
scurity of a back bench. Mr. Beresford, once the whipper-in of the oppo- 
sition, but latterly a martyr to gout, and, out of humour with his party 
because they won't give him a good cry to go to the country with, is usually 
found in this region. Nor must Sir Henry Willoughby be forgotten, whose 
passion is finance, and whose dreams are haunted by visions of irregular 
or unexplained balances in the Exchequer, which he explains under the 
confusing influence of his nightmare. 

The “ questions” are over. A dozen members have given notice that on 
a particular day named, or on some early day before or after Easter, they 
will call the attention of the House to the reform of the representation, or 
the tax on hair-powder, or the adoption of the Maine Liquor Law. The 
Speaker has read the Queen’s speech, while the hearts of the gentlemen in 
military uniform thumped audibly against their breasts. He sits down, and 
ealls upon one of them. The bell has rung; the curtain is drawn up: 
the Session of 1857 has commenced ; and the meandering stream of talk 
will flow on, now rapidly, and sometimes sluggishly enough, until it is in- 
terrupted by a prorogation or a dissolution. 





JOAN OF ARC. 


Tue history of this work, by M. Abel Desjardins ®, is soon told. Amongst 
the deep and searching investigations which have been made of late years 
by our continental neighbours, into the history of France, a very consider- 
able share of attention has been naturally enough given to their national 
heroine, Joan of Arc. The most conspicuous of these special researches 
have been those of M. Jules Quicherat, who has devoted ten years to an 
examination of all the documents concerning her which are preserved in 
the King’s Library at Paris. The result of these researches—said to be a 
work worthy of a Benedictine—has been published in five thick octavos, 
which contain everything of any interest in relation to the subject. Buta 
work of that bulk and character is, from its very nature, only available to 
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men of learning. It was desirable that a life of Joan of Arc, founded 
entirely upon those authentic materials, should be written for the popular 
use; and this is what has been done in the work before us, with admirable 
taste and skill, by M. Abel Desjardins. He makes no statement of any 
moment without a reference to the volume and the page of M. Quicherat’s 
publication, by which it is supported; so that his appendix of references, 
as a consequence of this minute fidelity, amounts upon the whole to very 
nearly half as many pages as the life which it authenticates. It is one of 
the many merits of the work, that this necessity of following old, and often 
ill-written, documents with close conformity, has not at all impeded the 
freedom or the grace of M. Desjardins’ own agreeable style. 

The story of Joan of Arc, as our author tells it, is a very sweet and sad 
one. The charm that binds our hearts to her in her heroic days, and bids 
us weep for her as she wins her martyr’s crown, begins to exercise itself 
even in the earliest dawn of her attractive and uncommon infancy. The 
loving and devout nature, with all its strange and solemn earnestness of 
feeling and of faith, is quite as visible in the child’s pursuits and aspirations 
as in the most wonderful of the noble-hearted heroine’s achievements. To 
labour and to pray were the two lessons that her mother taught her, and 
they struck root deeply in her being, Another important influence—the 
love of her native land—came to her from her father. Altogether, her 
parents were no common people. The mother’s piety and the father’s 
patriotism bore fruit which has made their poor cottage-home in Domremy 
memorable for ever. In that miserable hamlet in a far-off valley of the 
land, when evening grouped the family around their lowly hearth, a faithful 
thought was given to the state of France ; and, amidst the hardship of their 
own daily lot of toil and want, they mourned over the misfortunes of their 
country, and prayed for its deliverance from the double curse of a dis- 
tracted and divided government, helpless for defence on the one hand, and, 
on the other, foreign invaders of the soil, pillaging and ravaging at will. 
Their own personal sufferings, grievous as they often might be, were never 
allowed to harden them against this great national affliction, And whilst 
these nightly colloquies were fostering the poor child's love of France, 
other colloquies, unheard by mortal ears, were fostering her love of God. 
In a chapel on the green hill-side, before her father’s door, it was her great 
delight to indulge in those services by which the Roman Catholic Church 
encourages devotion ; and often—stealing from her young companions, as 
they danced and played on the grassy slope, or in the adjacent wood—she 
found a deeper joy in carrying her hoarded offering into the sanctuary, and 
pouring forth at the Virgin’s feet her heart-felt thanksgivings and prayers. 
And heavenly voices, as she fondly thought, soon answered her. It was in 
her father’s garden, at noon on a summer-day, that the child—she was 
then only in her thirteenth year—heard for the first time, in fear and awe, 
the voice of the archangel urging her to a virtuous and a pious life, pro- 
mi.ing her God’s aid, and impressing on her, above all else, that she must 
go forth to the assistance of the realm of France. This, however, was but 
the beginning of a long succession of what Joan, at least, had amplest faith 
in as Divine communications. From that time she continued to be visited, 
as often as twice or three times within a week, by the archangel Michael, 
and by Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret, and the constant burden of 
their sweet and solemn messages was evermore the same. And “she be- 
lieved in these voices,” in the words of her own eloquent assurance on her 
trial, “as she believed in the Christian faith: she believed that they came 
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from God, and by His command, as she believed that our Saviour has re- 
deemed us from the sufferings of hell.” 

This was Joan’s invincible conviction, But whether we agree with her 
and with her biographer in believing that she had in very truth a super- 
natural mission to fulfil, or regard her mysterious messages of counsel and 
command as delusions generated by an overheated imagination and an 
unenlightened devotion, it will be in either case clear that she had, in 
addition to the inspiration of her love of France, that still grander inspi- 
ration of a faith in God, which has in many another noble instance given 
birth to undertakings as romantic and successes as complete as hers. The 
efficacy of this faith was manifested first amidst the humble cares and 
occupations of her daily life at Domremy. She proved its temper well by 
the unwearied industry with which she plied her needle and her spinning- 
wheel, or performed the common duties of the household; by her obedience 
and her affection to her parents; by her charitable succour to the poor ; 
by her constancy and earnestness in prayer; and, in a word, by the whole 
tenor of a life—passed, be it observed, not, as is commonly supposed, as a 
shepherd-girl in the fields, but under a pious mother’s eye at home—so 
striking for its goodness and its purity, as to win for her the admiration and 
esteem of peasants, priests, and nobles of the neighbourhood that she 
dwelt in and adorned. And this was no short or slight novitiate: it con- 
tinued throughout five years—during which there was no deviation from 
this beautiful blamelessness of conduct, and no cessation of the voices 
which, with an ever-increasing urgency, impelled her to set forth upon the 
crowning work they had commanded her to do. 

It was in the beginning of her eighteenth year that Joan departed from 
Domremy on her strange and perilous expedition. By the very greatness 
of her undertaking we may estimate the truth and strength of her depend- 
ence on Divine aid for its accomplishment. The untaught and inexperienced 
peasant-girl, with no protection but her purpose and her purity and faith, 
began a journey of a hundred and fifty leagues, throughout a district over- 
run by the insolent and unrestrained soldiers of a victorious army of 
invaders, in order—as the consummation of her enterprize—to deliver 
France from her triumphant enemies, and to confer the crown, and the 
powers of actual sovereignty, upon that discredited Dauphin whom she 
had been taught by her mysterious visitants to look upon as rightful 
inheritor of the throne. As, with this intent, the maiden quitted her 
hamlet-home, how miserably inadequate, in any human judgment, must 
her means have seemed in relation to that momentous end! 

But it was Joan’s good-fortune to win new credit and support at every 
pause upon her way. At Vaucouleurs, her first resting-place, many be- 
lieved in the reality of her mission; the captain of the place somewhat 
reluctantly accorded her an escort and a sword; and the common people 
zealously subscribed to provide for her a horse and a man’s dress, which 
she regarded as an indispensable equipment on her journey. Above all, 
the two chiefs of her escort were so penetrated with her own undoubting 
faith, that, on arriving at the Dauphin’s court, they manifested the utmost 
enthusiasm in making known to all whom they approached, how mar- 
vellously they had been preserved upon their perilous route, how matchless 
and how manifold were the heroine’s virtues, and how complete was their 
own belief that her commission came from God. 

It must be confessed that the train of events which followed Joan’s 
arrival at the Dauphin’s court were not ill-calculated, in a credulous age, to 
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give currency to this conviction of her guides. At her first interview she 
recognised the Dauphin in the midst of all his courtiers. Subjected to the 
strict and stern assay of bishops, counsellors, and university doctors, she 
came forth from it like fine gold from the fire. When asked for signs of 
the divine mission she laid claim to, her noble answer was, “ Lead me, in 
God’s name, to Orleans : it ts there that I will give signs which shall make all 
believe in me.” The wisest advisers of the Dauphin owned her inspiration, 
and urged their master to adventure on the enterprise to which this pro- 
phetess of victory invited him. Their recommendations overcame his 
scruples ; and thus the first marvellous step in Joan’s career—her attain- 
ment of the royal acknowledgment of her mission, and of the mastery of 
the instruments her undertaking called for—was happily accomplished. 
The redemption of the kingdom was confided to the saintly peasant-girl. 

There was no slackness in preparing for the expedition, when it had been 
with judicious hesitation once determined on. Clothed in the suit of 
armour which the Dauphin had provided for her; mounted on the war- 
horse which had been presented to her by the Duke of Alengon, and 
equipped with her embroidered and emblazoned standard, and with the 
sword, dug by her direction, from a knight’s tomb—* which was dear to 
her, because it seemed to her to have been blessed and consecrated by her 
venerated patroness, Saint Catherine,—Joan soon found herself at the head 
of a band of grim and hardy soldiers, who received her with enthusiasm, 
and submitted with alacrity to the discipline of strict morality and solemn 
prayer which she enforced. It was at day-dawn of a beautiful morning in 
the spring of the year 1429, that her army, singing the hymn of Veni, 
Creator, began its march towards Orleans. On the evening of the third 
day it arrived within sight of the beleaguered city, which Joan entered at 
nightfall : and never, probably, was any mortal succour welcomed with a 
heartier delight. The fame of her heavenly mission had outstripped her 
own advance, and had filled the city with an atmosphere of joyous faith 
and trust. The streets were bright with the light of a thousand torches ; 
men of all conditions—rich and poor, nobles, priests, and citizens, captains, 
and the soldiers they commanded—crowded hurriedly to meet her; and all 
the population of the place, male and female, rejoiced “tas though they had 
seen Divinity itself descend amongst them.” 

The common hope which had occasioned this commotion of delight was 
not disappointed. Within six days she had, in spite of the impediments 
which were thrown in her way by the professional commanders of the 
troops, obtained her first victory over the besiegers. This was the prelude 
to other and more important successes. After a brief interval of religious 
observance and repose, as morning broke on the second day afterwards, 
Joan, at the head of her little army, left the ramparts, to be again success- 
ful in a harder and a bloodier combat. Much, however, yet remained to 
do which the military chiefs esteemed it madness to attempt without rein- 
forcements. Scarcely had they come to this decision in their council, when 
Joan, who had been also seeking guidance from a wiser source, announced 
her resolution to resume the conflict on the following day. Her pre- 
parations for the assault were made without a moment’s pause. The 
furious strife began betimes on the next morning, and was continued with 
a fluctuating fortune until night. More than once the inspiration of the 
heroine saved her party from defeat. Placing with her own hand the first 
ladder on the English rampart, she received a broad and deep wound, and 
was carried fainting from the field; but no sooner was her wound dressed, 
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and she was made aware of the consternation which her fall had given rise 
to, than she was again armed and mounted, and encouraging her wearied 
soldiers in their unrelenting work. At length, as the day waned, the 
courage of her troops began to waver, and then it was that Joan, with- 
drawing for a while in fervent prayer, returned to animate them to a last 
triumphant effort. As her standard touched the rampart, a white dove 
flew over her, and, availing herself of the augury, she cried out to her 
followers, “ Enter, children ; they are ours!” The impulse was an irresistible 
one, and the siege of Orleans was from that moment raised. The English 
commander, Talbot, set fire to his works on the following morning, and 
retired from them with the ruins of his army. At the same time, Joan 
“assembled at the foot of an altar raised in the open air, outside the city’s 
walls, the whole of that population whom she had delivered in three days, 
The majestic hymn Te Deum burst forth from their united voices, and 
ascended towards heaven, just as the last battalions of the English were 
disappearing at the horizon.” 

Great as the public faith in Joan had been before, what bounds could be 
put to it after this unparalleled success? No wonder that the path she 
travelled by to meet the Dauphin was crowded by a grateful people anxious 
to behold her ; no wonder that the women kneeled before her on her way, 
and the poor pressed forward eagerly to touch her armour, or to kiss her 
feet and hands; no wonder, even, to those who understood the simplicity 
of that piety from which her power arose, that these tokens of an admi- 
ration and a gratitude without bounds afflicted and alarmed, instead of 
gratifying, her; and that, in the midst of them, she sighed with her whole 
soul for solitary self-communing ! 

In spite, however, of the unexpected triumph of the French arms, there 
were amongst the advisers of the Dauphin many who were still afraid of 
depending upon Joan’s guidance in an immediate march to Rheims. The 
country to be passed through was in the possession of the English and 
Burgundian troops; and commanders who had learned the art of war pain- 
fully, and by a long and dearly-bought experience, had naturally some re- 
luctance in confronting enemies so powerful with what were, in any military 
estimate, at least, inferior and inadequate forces. They had not faith enough 
in Joan’s announcement of a Divine arm outstretched to help them, or not 
philosophy enough to understand the influence of that faith in inspiring 
with a tenfold strength the sinews of the men who fought, as they believed, 
with saints and angels battling in their van. Her endeavours to surmount 
this obstacle were eager and unceasing. Casting herself, on one occasion, 
on her knees before the Dauphin and his council, she besought them, with 
a passionate earnestness, to put their trust in Him whose aid was promised 
them through her, and not to cast from them the great deliverance He had 
placed within their reach. The eloquent appeal persuaded them :—* Re- 
nouncing the calculations of human wisdom, they suffered themselves to be 
carried away by an enthusiasm which came from God.” 

The campaign which followed this decision was a succession of triumphs. 
In twice as many days, four strongly-fortified places had either yielded to 
her or been taken by force ; she had been victorious in the hard-fought and 
important battle of Patay; and three memorable captains of the English— 
Suffolk, Scales, and Talbot—had become her prisoners, And all this had 
been achieved, not by the great commanders and the veteran knights who 
were her companions in the strife, but—as they themselves were the readiest 
to bear witness—by the wisdom, and the courage, and the military skill of 
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Joan herself. After brief rest from these successes, the white armour was 
again put on, and the black war-horse mounted, and the heroine again was 
on the watch for new victories. In the meantime, the envy of a royal 
favourite in vain endeavoured to defeat her plans: her services were too 
momentous to be cast aside before her projected work was done. City after 
city opened its gates to her either in fear or faith, and even Rheims itself 
dared hazard no resistance. The last impediment to the coronation of the 
Dauphin was cleared away by this event. On the very next day the mag- 
nificent ceremony, in all its time-honoured detail, was performed. But 
even there, as the archbishop placed the crown upon the monarch’s head, 
and the acclamations of the multitude resounded and re-echoed through the 
glorious edifice, it was not upon the unrivalled beauty of the building itself 
that the eye and heart of that admiring crowd was fixed—not upon the king 
himself, in the new pride of his unhoped-for triumph—not upon the knightly 
nobles or the lordly priests who were around him, but upon her—the 
peasant-girl of Domremy—who had come to the Dauphin in his misery, 
and inspired him with hope and strength—who had fought a way for him 
through victory after victory to the consummation of that hour—who had 
stood beside him with her mysterious standard unfurled at the high altar 
throughout the ceremonies of the coronation, and who now, as the solemn 
service closed, cast herself at his feet, in a flood of tears, exclaiming,— 
“Gentle Dauphin, now God’s will is done, which commanded me to raise 
the siege of Orleans, and to lead you into this city, Rheims, to receive your 
crown; thus shewing that you are the true king, to whom this realm of 
France by right belongs.” After these words Joan withdrew. Amongst 
the brilliant guests at the royal banquet, her place was empty. Whilst the 
rejoicings of the court were at their height, she had retired to an obscure 
inn of the city, and there—in the company of a peasant bent by toil and 
sorrow, yet beaming for the time with an unwonted joy—was rejoicing in 
a better manner in the sweet effusions of her natural love. That peasant 
was her father, who had just arrived in Rheims in time to be, probably, the 
most delighted of that_vast assemblage of spectators of the common glory of 
his king, his country, and his child. She had departed from their hamlet- 
home a poor and friendless maiden, intent upon an enterprise of vastest 
import and extent ; and he found her now triumphant at the right hand of 
princes, and the idol of a liberated land. But there was no change in her 
towards him: she was still the same gentle, pious, loving daughter, whom 
he had cherished in their obscurity, unspoiled by conquest and by fame, 
—unaltered, in a word, except in having become even more worthy of the 
kisses, tears, and blessings that he lavished on her. 

According to the common version of her history, it was unwillingly, and 
without her former confidence in a Divine support, that Joan continued 
with the army after the coronation of the king at Rheims. Writers as 
learned and exact as Michelet and Lord Mahon have adopted this view of 
that which she regarded as her mission; but M. Desjardins distinctly and 
decidedly objects to it, on the several grounds of an examination of facts, 
an acquaintance with the character of Joan, and the authority and evidence 
of witnesses. If she had been known to entertain this wish, there was, in 
his opinion, influence enough at court unfavourable to her to have pre- 
vented any opposition to a course so much in harmony with what her 
enemies desired. She was aware, too, as M. Desjardins urges, of the im- 
portance of her presence as a source of inspiration to the army of the king, 
and of discouragement and dread to that of the invaders. And, besides 
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this, our author refers to no fewer than five definite authorities for the 
design, on Joan’s part, of not ceasing from her efforts till the last enemy 
was driven from the land she loved. The inglorious campaign in which the 
king approached within sight of the spires of bis capital, yet would not 
sanction one bold stroke to win it, was not wanting in manifestations of the 
still living zeal and faith of the heroic maid. More than once, it is pro- 
bable, the prize might have been grasped, if she had not been thwarted and 
opposed by craftier or more cowardly advisers. In the one assault, made 
without her approval, at the Porte Saint-Honoré, there was no remissness in 
her exertions, no falling-off from her accustomed ardour, courage, skill, or 
heroism. Wounded by a cross-bow shot, she still incited her followers to 
persist in their attack, and was unwillingly carried away from the trench 
when the troops retreated from it at nightfall. On the next morning, she 
had already completed, under better auspices, her preparations for a new 
assault, when a fatal order from the king commanded her division to return 
to Saint-Denis. Before the army had departed thence upon its backward 
route to the banks of the Loire, Joan deposited her armour on the altar, 
before the martyr’s shrine; but the marvellous sword was not amongst 
these tributes of devotion. It had been broken previously, not in honour- 
able warfare, but in driving off, in a fit of indignation, some disreputable 
camp-followers who had dared, in spite of her emphatic prohibition, to in- 
trude amongst the troops. 

From this time forth the shadow of misfortune grows and darkens over 
Joan’s lot. The courtiers who were unfriendly to her had gained an 
ascendancy over the king, and it was their policy to destroy her influence 
by keeping her inactive. The post of danger with the duke of Bourbon 
was refused her. She was not even permitted to proceed with her good 
friend the Duke of Alencon, in his intended campaign in Normandy. One 
other evanescent gleam, indeed, flashed over her. The royal consent had 
been obtained to her accompanying the Lieutenant-General D’ Albret in an 
expedition against some strong positions on the Loire, and, in an assault on 
Pierre-la-Montier, a brilliant victory again bore witness to her skill. But 
the conquerors, we are told, “ were in such a state of destitution, that it 
was with great difficulty Joan could save even the church from pillage.” 
It was on account of this destitution, which extended in a wintry season to 
an absolute want of food, and which the monarch was in vain solicited to 
give relief to, that the army was obliged, after unavailing attacks through- 
out a month, to retire from La Charité—to which also they had been 
encouraged to lay siege. 

For a few months after these events Joan was an idle but impatient 
appendage of the French court. During this interval the king granted 
letters of nobility and armorial bearings to her and to her family ; but the 
maiden herself, “‘ whose nobility came from God,” was never known to 
avail herself of the glittering distinction. Her desire was, not for poor 
and perishable honours, but for active service in the field against the 
enemies of France. After many fruitless efforts to infuse some energy into 
the king’s mind, the despairing heroine departed alone to seek new scenes 
of usefulness. Her name was still a word of terror to the enemy, and of 
encouragement and hope to those she led. At Lagny she preserved the 
town from a Burgundian freebooter, exterminating his dreaded band, and 
bringing in the leader himself a captive to her countrymen. Her own 
captivity was near at hand. Compiégne was at that time encompassed by 
the armies of the Duke of Burgundy, and Joan, having made her way into 
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it with a few men-at-arms, roused the courage of the inhabitants to risk a 
sortie against one of the divisions of the army which invested the town. 
The Burgundian generals hastened up with their supports, and the fol- 
lowers of Joan were soon surrounded by a far superior force. In this 
emergency they became alarmed, and began to fight their way back to- 
wards the city. The utmost efforts and entreaties of Joan were ineffectual 
in preventing this retreat. The best that she could do was to protect it; 
and she accomplished this with so much heroic intrepidity, that all her 
partisans regained the town. Ever nearest to the enemy, she had herself 
approached the drawbridge, when she was dragged from her horse by an 
archer, and made prisoner by a man-at-arms. ‘The tidings of this great 
triumph were rapidly transmitted through the land by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. ‘To the Burgundians, the English, and the councillors around the 
French king, no event within the possibilities of war could have afforded 
more delight: the most formidable by far of those they had to strive 
against, the ablest and the most earnest, was powerless in their hands, and 
the charm that had exercised an influence so fatal to their schemes was 
broken. To the sunny land she was devoted to, there could have happened 
nothing more calamitous or more irreparable. 

No precautions were omitted by the captors to keep fast their important 
prize. Confined successively in the castles of Beaulieu and Beaurevoir, 
Joan was treated in each with quite as much courtesy as was consistent 
with a secure guardianship. She attempted to escape from each: from 
Beaulieu, by a simple artifice which failed her; and from Beaurevoir, by 
the desperate chance of jumping from the summit of the castle-wall. 
During her long imprisonment in these fortresses, her heart was constant 
to the cause of France, and her faith was strong that He who had given 
victory to her arms would not permit the cities she had freed to fall again 
into the power of an unrelenting foe. But no generous thought for her 
existed in the breast of him whose kingdom and whose crown had been 
redeemed by her devotion. Whilst still a ransom might have saved her, 
she was allowed by him whose matchless benefactress she had been, to 
linger in captivity unnoticed and unremembered. Not so, however, was 
she forgotten by her enemies. By the zealous intervention of the Bishop 
of Beauvais, Pierre Cauchon, a bargain was concluded between the captor 
of the heroine and the English king, and Joan was transferred in conse- 
quence to one of the dungeons in the fortress of Rouen. The young King 
of England, the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Warwick, and the Bishop of 
Winchester assembled in the same ancient city, intent upon a process as 
humane as that of bloodhounds which have brought some noble game 
to bay. 

The proceedings against Joan were admirably well contrived to secure 
her condemnation. The managément of the process was undertaken with 
alacrity by that Bishop of Beauvais who had already made himself the 
prime agent in selling her to the English, and who was now to make him- 
self infamous for ever as her prosecutor and her judge. Nothing in the 
blackest page of history—no violation of justice ever perpetrated by a time- 
serving miscreant on the judgment-seat—no meanness, cozenage, or cruelty 
that ever was resorted to by an unprincipled oppressor of the innocent—no 
heartlessness that ever was conspicuously acted under the venerable guise 
of law—exceeds in its atrocity that of this mitred scoundrel in his fierce 
and foul pursuance of the predetermined victim. So loathsome does the 
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record of his stern malignity make him, that the reader learns with a 
species of gratification like that which attends the final dispensation of . 
dramatic justice to some criminal on the tragic stage, that he was at last 
defrauded by his employers of the stipulated wages of his sin. His mis- 
doings on the trial shew the darker from their striking contrast to the 
artless and devout excellence of the acccused, more than all that had gone 
before in her brief and chequered life—more than the sweetness of her 
childish days in the pleasant valley of Domremy, where all her labours and 
her cares were transfigured and made beautiful by charity and holiness— 
more than her solitary musings, and her colloquies with angels, and the 
high and resolute purpose issuing from her spiritual struggles—more than 
the adventurous daring and the marvellous security of her journey to the 
Dauphin—more, even, than her courage and her conquests in the battle- 
field—is the moral beauty of her bearing in the midst of these proceedings 
unequalled, and above the nobleness that we are wont to meet with in the 
highest and the best of humankind. Brought, day by day, into the judg- 
ment hall, from a dungeon where her body had been bound in chains, and her 
maiden delicacy wounded by the grossest wrongs; set in opposition to the 
ablest and most learned men her persecutor could collect around him; 
cajoled, ensnared, and threatened; assailed by arguments of terror and 
temptation,—the unlettered peasant-girl, uncounselled and alone, heroically 
stood her ground as she had stood it in the face of axe, and bow, and 
sword, and so triumphed over her unjust judges in the strength of her 
purity and faith, that it was at last only by an outrage on their own rules 
of law that the condemnation of their victim was achieved. 

M. Desjardins enters with considerable fulness of detail into the proceed- 
ings against Joan, and quotes largely from the inquisitorial questionings by 
which, according to the custom of French courts, it was endeavoured to 
make the defendant criminate herself. But these endeavours failed most 
signally. It is wonderful, indeed, how the simplicity of her strong and 
pure mind baffled the ingenious artifices of an experienced and unscrupu- 
lous guile. The sagest casuist could not have escaped from ensnaring 
questions more dexterously than this ignorant maiden was enabled to do by 
her instinctive honesty and piety of heart. In contemplating the invariable 
propriety of her replies, or of her refusals or avoidance of replies, we might 
in fact be almost tempted to become ourselves believers in that super- 
natural guidance which she laid claim to with undeviating constancy and 
coniidence to the very end. 

But her doom, as we have already said, was fixed beforehand, and the 
eloquence of an angel’s tongue would have been of no avail. Her signature 
to a form of abjuration, written hastily, and containing only “ seven or 
eight lines,” was extorted from her by the threat of death amidst the 
flames; and then the sentence of perpetual imprisonment, feeding on the 
water of agony and the bread of pain, was pronounced upon her for the 
heresy and sorcery which it had pleased her judges to allege against her. By 
a wretched fraud, intended to defame her, the formula of abjuration was 
afterward exchanged for another containing “not fewer than fifty lines ;” 
and the sentence of imprisonment, by means of a brutality without parallel, 
was made to give place to the more terrible decree of death. Amongst the 
sins she had been guilty of was that of wearing male clothes, which she had 
been at last compelled to put aside for those appropriate to her sex; but 
within four days of her condemnation she was found bruised, and wounded, 
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and in tears, and habited again in the obnoxious garb. By what abomin- 
able outrage she had been so injured was known afterwards, but never 
from her lips: how she had been compelled by the machinations of her 
guards to resume her man’s attire, she did, upon the eve of execution, tell. 
To the merciless Bishop of Beauvais, wanting only a pretext, this change 
of dress was a relapse into the heresy she had abjured, and the penalty of 
that relapse was death. The bleeding body was within the inhuman per- 
secutor’s power, but even then the heroic spirit was soaring immeasurably 
high above his grasp. There—in the midst of the complicated grief, and 
pain, and helplessness that had been cast by the cruelty of demons round 
her—the suffering girl exclaimed to her tormentor,— 

« As for what is in the note of abjuration, I did not understand it ; what I have done 
is from fear of the flames. Since that day, the saints have come to me, and they have 
told me that the treason which I had consented was a great pity, and that to save my life 
I damned myself, and that it was very true that it was God who had sent me. What- 
ever I have been made to revoke, I affirm here that I have never done anything against 
God or the faith >.” 


The bishop’s success, in this interview, had been beyond his expectation. 
He hurried from his victim’s presence, in order to give a full vent to his 
delight, that she was lost without recall, and that his own wages of wicked- 
ness were at last completely earned. 

Slowly the poor girl was forced to yield up her lingering hopes of inter- 
vention from the kingdom and the king she had so faithfully served. As 
her dependence on human gratitude died away, the higher trust that she 
had always clung to became, if it were possible, deeper and dearer to her, 
as the one solitary light amidst her grief and desolation. Her saintly voices, 
with their last utterance, summoned her into their own abiding-place in 
Paradise. Her departure was not long delayed. Within a week of the 
first sentence—on the 30th of May, 1431—the old market-place of Rouen 
was crowded, at an early hour of the morning, with a vast assemblage 
waiting eagerly to witness the last scene of her memorable life. The pile 
was ready, and the false and scandalous inscription on the stake, when, as 
it was just eight o’clock, the procession, with its ample escort of English 
soldiery, arrived. In a solemn voice the Bishop of Beauvais pronounced the 
sentence of expulsion from the Church ; and then, humbling herself upon 
her knees in tears and prayers to God, the poor maiden, with her dying 
voice, protested that she still put confidence in her revelations, and that she 
had “ nothing to revoke or to retract.’”” At her request a crucifix was handed 
to her, and with this pressed against her heart, and the name of the imma- 
culate Virgin, and of Jesus, on her lips, she died amidst the flames. What 
remained of her afterwards was cast into the Seine. 

In his concluding section, M. Desjardins, formally and with admirable 
force, sets forth, on several grounds, the injustice of the sentence against 
Joan, and the barbarity of the fate she was consigned to. But what is 
infinitely more interesting than this, is the account he gives us of the re- 
vision of that sentence, twenty-five years afterwards, by a tribunal specially 
appointed to examine all the witnesses who could throw any light upon the 


+ «Pour ce qui est en la cédulle de V’abjuration, je ne l’entendois pas; ce que j’ay 
faict c’est de paour du feu. Depuis ce jour, les sainctes sont venues a moy, et elles 
m’ont dit que c’estoit grand pitié de la trayson que j’avoie consentye, et que, pour saulver 
ma vie, je me damprois, et qu’il estoit bien vray que c’estoit Dieu qui m’avoit envoyée. 
Quelque chose qu’on m/ait fait révoquer, j’affirme icy que je n’ay jamais rien fait contre 
Dieu ou la foy.”—Vie die Jeanne d’ Arc, p. 200. 
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true character of the unfortunate heroine, and upon the charges which had 
been so recklessly permitted to defame and to destroy her. We have no 
space for the particulars of this investigation. Its result is thus stated by 
our author :— 

“On the 7th of July, [1456] the revision of the sentence was delivered at Rouen; 
the twelve articles on which the condemnation of the first judges had been founded 
were torn up in public, the odious sentence was abrogated and annulled, and pro- 
cessions solemnly proceeded to the cemetery of Saint Ouen, and to the old market- 
place,—sites made holy by the martyrdom of Joan.” 





KANSAS. 


THE sun, in its daily course, shines upon no fairer portion of the earth’s 
surface than that embraced within the borders of the territory of Kansas, 
Situated within the very heart of the United States, midway between the 
north and south, the east and west—presenting a varied aspect of moun- 
tain and valley, prairie and bluff, intersected by noble rivers, with a soil 
fertile beyond all comparison, productive of grain and fruits in boundless 
variety, together with a genial, healthy climate—it is scarcely possible to 
conceive of a more inviting resting-place for the weary feet of the emigrant, 
or a more promising sphere of operations for the enterprising and restless 
“‘ settler,” ever seeking a farther “ far West.” Its area surpasses in extent 
that of the thirteen Atlantic states; yet if we refer to a map three years 
old, we shall seek in vain for this word Kansas. The space it occupies on 
these maps marked “the Great American Desert ;” and, until recently, 
was occupied solely by various tribes of Indians—* the Indian territory.” 
But the savage daily recedes before the encroaching steps of the Anglo- 
Saxon. How many thousands of years has this region been a solitary and 
uncultivated waste! And although but a few months have elapsed since 
the white man sought there a new home, yet its soil is deeply stained with 
his brother's blood; and most hideous tragedies have been enacted in the 
never-ending strife between freedom and slavery, even on the very soil 
which, by solemn prohibition, was proclaimed for ever exempt from in- 
voluntary servitude. 

By an Act of Congress, dated 30th of May, 1854, it was declared that 

“ All the territory of the United States included within the following limits, except 
such portions thereof as are hereinafter expressly exempted from the operations of this 
Act, to wit: beginning at a point on the western boundary of the State of Missouri, 
where the parallel of 37° N. crosses the same; thence west on said parallel to the 
eastern boundary of New Mexico; thence north on said boundary to latitude 38° ; 
thence following said boundary westward to the east boundary of the territory of 
Utah, on the summit of the Rocky Mountains ; thence northward on said summit to the 
parallel of 40° N.; hence east on said parallel to the western boundary of said state to 
the place of beginning—is constituted the territory of Kansas; and when admitted as 
a State or States, the said territory, or any portion of the same, shall be received into 
the Union with or without slavery, as their constitutions may prescribe at the time of 
their admission.” 


The attractions and resources of this Eden were speedily made known 
through the newspapers ; and it soon became evident that a great tide of 
emigration would naturally flow into Kansas from the northern and eastern 
States ; and an association was formed for the purpose of “ assisting emi- 
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grants to settle in the West.” The objects of this association were—to 
induce emigrants to move westward in such large bodies, that arrangements 
might be made with the railway and other trafficking companies, for 
effecting their transit at reduced rates; to erect saw-mills and boarding- 
houses, and establish schools in different localities, that the people might 
at once surround themselves with the resources of older states, and not 
waste years deprived of the privileges and blessings of social life, as most 
early settlers in the West had done. 

The originators of this association were New-Englanders—men of honour, 
sterling integrity, and exalted views; who devoted their time and their 
money with untiring energy to the sacred cause of liberty. They were 
prompted to this undertaking from a consciousness that the battle of free- 
dom must sooner or later be fought in this remote region, and that it 
required the stout hearts and willing hands of those who had been nursed 
in the “ cradle of liberty,” to plough the soil and sow the seeds of that 
priceless treasure for which their fathers had freely shed their blood, and 
which they, as true heritors, were bound not only to defend against the 
present foe, but also to transmit unimpaired to posterity. 

On the Ist of August, 1854, a party of about thirty settlers, chiefly 
from New England, arrived in the territory of Kansas, and settled upon a 
spot previously selected for its peculiar beauty ; and, in honour of a philan- 
thropic citizen of Boston, named it Lawrence. On its way to the terri- 
tory, this party had met with obstructions and abuse from bands of Mis- 
sourians, who were violently opposed to the invasion of these missionaries 
of freedom ; and by putting in pretended claims for every spot selected by 
the new settlers, and by various disputes on frivolous pretexts, attempted 
to frighten and drive them away. On the 28th of September, 1854, a 
“ squatter’’ meeting was held at about two miles from Lawrence, at which 
the ‘‘ free-state” men found themselves in the majority. They decided by 
vote that no person non-resident in the territory should be allowed to vote 
at their meetings, &c. ; and for a time they made their own regulations. 

A second New-England party arrived early in September, and settled 
also at Lawrence. As soon as it became known that a settlement of New- 
Englanders was being made at Lawrence, every means were employed to 
break it up. The settlers, however, proceeded with their appointed task, 
and erected a saw-mill, boarding-houses, stores, &c. These buildings 
were of pole and thatch, of most primitive construction. 

On the Ist of October the first sermon was preached, and the first Bible- 
class formed, in Lawrence; and on the 9th, Governor Reeder, with the 
other officers appointed by the President, arrived in the territory. The 
first election was for a delegate to Congress; it was held on the 29th of 
November, 1854. Meanwhile a conspiracy against the rights of the 
settlers was gaining ground in Missouri, and before the day of election 
armed hordes poured over her borders. A candidate for delegate was 
told he would be maltreated, and probably killed, if he ventured to chal- 
lenge a vote at the polls: he was compelled to seek protection of the 
judges. In one remote district, with a thin population, no less than five- 
hundred and eighty-four illegal votes were cast, and only twenty legal. At 
Leavenworth, then a small village, several hundred men crossed over from 
the adjoining State of Missouri, encamped about the place, and controlled 
the polls. By these illegal votes, General (?) Whitfield was elected dele- 
gate to Congress. 

In January, Governor Reeder ordered a census to be taken. The popu- 
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lation numbered 8,501. On the day the census returns were completed, 
he issued a proclamation for an election to be held on March 30, 1855, for 
the Legislative Assembly. But long before the day of the election arrived, 
the border papers were rife with their threats of outrage. The following, 
from the ‘“* Leavenworth Herald,’’ will serve to shew the sentiments of the 
pro-slavery party, and their intentions as to the manner in which Kan- 
sas was to be made a Slave State. One Stingfellow addressed a crowd at 
St. Joseph, in Missouri, in the following terms :— 

“T tell you to mark every scoundrel among you that is the least tainted with free- 
soilism, or abolitionism, and exterminate him. Neither give nor take quarter from 
the —— rascals. I propose to mark them in this house, and on the present occasion, 
so you may crush them out. To those having qualms of conscience as to violating 
laws, state or national—the time has come when such impositions must be disregarded, 
as your lives and property are in danger; and I advise you, one and all, to enter every 
election district in Kansas, in defiance of Reeder and his myrmidons, and vote at the 
point of the bowie-knife and revolver. Neither give nor take quarter, as our cause de- 
mands it. It is enough that our slave-holding interest wills it, from which there is no 
appeal. What right has Governor Reeder to rule Missourians in Kansas? His pro- 
clamation and prescribed oath must be disregarded; it is your interest to do so. 
Mind that slavery is established where it is not prohibited.” 


The Missourians, excited by extravagant statements circulated among 
them by designing men as to the object and character of eastern immigra- 
tion, with their low passions and narrow prejudices worked upon to a high 
degree, were now fully equal to any deeds of violence. A few days before 
the 30th of March, crowds of men might be seen wending their way to 
some general rendezvous, in various counties in Missouri. They were a 
rough, brutal-looking set of nondescripts ; each wore, as a mark to dis- 
tinguish him from the settlers, a white or a blue ribbon: this, however, 
was wholly unnecessary, as no one could possibly mistake one of these 
ruffians for an intelligent, educated settler. Other Missourians, who did 
not cross the border to vote, contributed provisions, waggons, or money, 
for this new raid. Provisions were sent in advance of the invaders, who 
overran a fair country with drunkenness and fraud; and were ready, if 
their cause demanded it, for murder. On the evening previous to the 
election, and on the following morning, about one thousand men, armed 
with guns, rifles, pistols, and bowie-knives, trailing two pieces of cannon, 
loaded with musket-balls, entered Lawrence, under the command of Col. 
Samuel Young, of Boone county, and of Claiborne F. Jackson. They 
came in about one hundred and ten waggons—some were on horseback, 
marching with music and banners flying. 

On their way to Lawrence, this band of desperadoes met one of the elec- 
tion judges, Mr. N. B. Blanton, formerly of Missouri, who had been ap- 
pointed by Governor Reeder. Upon saying that, in the execution of the 
duties of his office, he should feel bound to demand from voters the oath as 
to residence in the territory, they endeavoured, first by bribes, then by 
threats of hanging, to induce him to accept their votes without the oath. 
As Mr. Blanton did not appear at the poll on the election-day, they ap- 
pointed in his place a new judge, who held that a man had a right to vote 
if he had been in the territory but an hour. 

Before the voting commenced the Missourians declared that, “if the 
judges appointed by the governor did not allow them to vote, they would 
appoint judges who would :” and in one instance they did so. 

Seldom has a popular election in a “ free country” been conducted under 
such auspices as these. The scene was in a log-cabin; around which the 
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crowd was often so great, that many of the voters, after voting, were 
hoisted on to the roof of the building, to make room for others. Then, when 
the lawful settlers began to vote, they had to pass between a double file of 
armed men, who continually demanded with threats of shooting or hanging, 
those men of Lawrence who had made themselves conspicuous by the as- 
sertion of the ‘ majesty of the law.” During the day many of the settlers 
were driven from the scene with violent threats, and one only escaped death 
by a perilous leap off the high bank of a river. 

The Missourians, roaming through the village, entered the houses of the 
residents, and unceremoniously took their meals with them. They also 
loudly threatened to destroy the dwellings, but no disturbance took place. 

The number of votes polled was 1,030; out of this total, 802 were non- 
residents, and consequently illegal voters. 

Similar scenes of violence and outrage were enacted at other places in the 
territory. The judges who refused either to yield to violence or to resign, 
were threatened with instant death. The polls, ballot-boxes, and poll- 
books were seized upon by the marauders. One of the election-judges who 
refused to sign the illegal returns, was fired upon on his way home, but 
fortunately escaped uninjured. With levers they tried to overthrow the 
poiling-place, and only desisted when it became known that some of their 
own party would be endangered by the act. A judge who made affidavit 
in a protest against the illeg gality of the election, was indicted for perjury. 
A lawyer who made a similar protest, was notified to leave the place ; upon 
his refusal, he was seized, taken across the river to Western Missouri, 
where, after being tarred and feathered, and shaved on one side of his 
head, he was marched about the streets, ridden on a rail, and finally sold at 
auction either by or to a negro, 

Extremes meet; here we have the extreme of despotism in a country 
boasting of the “largest liberty.”” To such extremities of tyranny may men 
be driven by no stronger motive than self-interest. For this, law and jus- 
tice are set at defiance, the law-makers and judges even aiding and abet- 
ting acts subversive of all social order, exposing peaceable citizens to immi- 
nent peril from mobs infuriated with drink, goaded by fiendish prejudices 
even to the infliction of violent death. 

Of the population of the United States, numbering upwards of 25,000,000, 
about 3,000,000 are in slavery. The slave-holders amount to 200,000 : 
by combined action they have « acquired a power and influence for evil that 
threatens most seriously to impair the integrity of the Union. Through 
the opposition of “ abolitionists,” “ free-soilers,” “ free-state” men, to the 
increase of slave territory within the limits of the Union, an antagonism is 
set up, whose fruits are strikingly shewn in the brief but pregnant history 
of Kansas. It is south of “ Mason and Dixon’s line ;” and the slave-holder, 
feeling his security endangered by the too close proximity of a new free- 
state, where but yesterday existed only an unpeopled desert,—he is roused 
to opposition, and his cry is “ war to the knife” against the intruder. These 
men are fond of “ big words,” and used to the exercise of unrestrained will 
upon the unhappy beings they call their “ property ;” they are but little 
fitted, by education or the wholesome discipline of society, to brook restraint 
in the exercise of “ their rights.” But a bully is prover bially a coward, and 
in all the scenes of hostility in which the Missourian has figured, cowardice 
and cruelty are his chief characteristics. What has been signified with the 
title of the “ War in Kansas” appears, after deducting the bravado so 
freely indulged in, to have been little more than an attempt by a party to 
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carry certain measures, at first by intimidation, and subsequently, goaded 
on by drunkenness and defeat, by violence. 

We now resume our narrative of the history of the struggle for liberty 
in Kansas. 

As may be supposed, the integrity of Governor Reeder forbad the hope 
of his ever becoming a tool in the hands of the slave-holders. Their next 
object was to remove him, either legally or by violence. He was many 
times threatened with death. On April the 9th a document entitled a 
“ People’s Proclamation,” signed Crrizens or Kansas TerritTory, was 
issued, denouncing the unfitness of Governor Reeder for his office, and 
calling upon the people to elect, on the 28th of September, a fit person to 
recommend to the President as his successor. Meanwhile Governor Reeder 
returned to his home in Eastern Pennsylvania, and was honoured with a 
public reception. On the 2nd of July, the Legislature (elected by Missou- 
rians) assembled, as ordered by Governor Reeder, at Pawnee, more than 
100 miles from the border. One member, a Mr. Conway, resigned his seat 
in the council, on the ground that, having been elected by illegal votes, this 
pretended Legislature had no claim to that character. The members of the 
House chosen at the new election ordered by Governor Reeder, were de- 
prived of their seats. On the 4th, the Legislature passed an act removing 
the seat of government to the Shawnee Mission, Governor Reeder vetoed 
it, as being inconsistent with the organic act. On the i6th, the Legislature 
reassembied at the Shawnee mission, and on the 22nd, D. Houston, the 
only free-state member of the Assembly, resigned his seat, not only on the 
ground that the Legislature was an illegal body, but that, by its removal 
from Pawnee, it had nullified itself. The laws passed by the Shawnee 
Legislature were of an intolerant character, allowing no rights to the people 
of the territory. They were copied from the Missouri statute-book, with 
the exception of those relating to the qualifications of voters of the Legis- 
lative Assembly and the slave code, which were made especially to crush the 
people of this territory, who were allowed no voice in those matters of 
government which most concerned them, 

Chapter CLI. of ‘The Laws of the Territory of Kansas” relates to the 
punishment of offences against slave property. Section 13 states that “no 
person who is conscientiously opposed to holding slaves, or who does not 
admit the right to hold slaves in this territory, shall sit as juror on the trial 
of any prosecution for any violation of any of the sections of this act.” Had 
these acts been legal, Kansas would have been constituted a slave-holding 
State. Upon their promulgation, several meetings were held by the settlers, 
to take the matter into consideration, and to deliberate upon the propriety 
of holding a general convention, with the view of forming a State Govern- 
ment, and to ask for admission into the Union, as a State, at the next 
Congress. 

The corrupt Cabinet of Washington, having seen that in Governor 
Reeder the people of the territory had an impartial friend, and that he 
followed to the letter the law under which he acted as Governor, deter- 
mined to remove him, and also to force slavery upon Kansas. A false 
charge was trumped up against him, of speculating in Kaw lands. He had 
given offence by repudiating the acts of the Legislature because of their 
holding their session in violation of the organic act. But no man of in- 
tegrity could long hold this office, as he must inevitably displease both the 
people of Missouri and the federal head. 

Governor Reeder was removed, and Mr, Dawson nominated in his place, 
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but he declined the appointment. Then Wilson Shannon, of Ohio, was 
selected, and accepted the office. Coming from a free State, it was ex- 
pected he would prove an enlightened man, with true sympathy for this 
infant State. Those who were acquainted with the antecedents of his life 
—his profligate career in Mexico and in California—expected nothing but 
a tool of the administration and of Missouri; and such he proved. 

A mass convention was held at Lawrence, on August 15, 1855, and on 
the 19th a delegate convention was held at Topeka, to take into considera- 
tion the formation of a State constitution. After full discussion, the con- 
vention decided to call a constitutional convention, and organized a provi- 
sional government to superintend the election of delegates. A delegate 
convention of the free-state party was held at Big-Springs, September 5, to 
fix a day for the election of a delegate to Congress, and to nominate a can- 
didate. At this convention, the Sth of October was named for the election, 
instead of the 2nd, the day fixed by the Shawnee Mission Legislature, and 
ex-Governor Reeder was nominated for candidate. This convention, by 
resolution, referred the matter of a State organization to the Topeka con- 
vention, which was to represent all parties. 

From the frequent outrages and street-broils enacted in Lawrence, the 
inhabitants entered into a self-defensive organization ; and, as the badges 
they wore gave evidence of the existence of a secret society, the outrages 
ceased. The Missourians threatened to attack the place with two regiments, 
each a thousand strong. They also erected a gallows, whereon to hang 
Governor Reeder. A young free-state man was killed by a pro-slavery 
man, the provocation being a dispute about a claim: no effort was made to 
bring the murderer to justice. Buta free-state man, having killed a man 
in self-defence, was confined in prison, and Judge Lecompte packed a jury 
to get him indicted, ‘The design of the pro-slavery men was to drive out 
all who were true to the principles of freedom, and the officials sympa- 
thized with and abetted their design. Justice was mocked at this shame- 
less course. 

The question now arose, Shall the free-state men obey the laws forced 
upon them by the Missourians? to refuse would be to afford a pretext to 
their enemies for destroying Lawrence. A spirit of determined resist- 
ance manifested itself, and preparations for defence were commenced ; for 
an attack was threatened by the Missourians, with Governor Shannon at 
their head. He, however, contented himself with calling out the militia. 
Kansas was to be subjugated at all hazards, But as yet Lawrence had 
not furnished a pretext, for the people had broken no laws, although they 
had protested against laws not made by themselves. 

Another murder, committed on a free-state man, brought matters nearer 
to a crisis. Governor Shannon went to Lawrence to treat for peace, He 
told the invaders that a misunderstanding existed,—that the people of 
Lawrence had violated no law,—that they would not resist any properly 
appointed officer in the execution of the laws, and concluded by advising 
them to go home to Missouri. Most of them followed this advice, and re- 
turned home, carrying with them their dead,—one killed by the falling of 
a tree, one accidentally shot by the guard, and one killed in a quarrel. The 
prisoners on both sides were released. The militia were so indignant with 
the Governor for the truce, that they threatened to Lynch him. It isa 
novelty in the annals of legislation, for the Governor of a free State to enter 
into a treaty with the citizens over whom his jurisdiction extended, having 
in view their obedience to the laws. The difficulty was far from being 
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settled: the invaders were disappointed in their thirst for revenge and 
plunder, and returned home with a secret discontent, planning a new inva- 
sion and new villanies. 

On the 15th of December the election for the adoption of the State con- 
stitution took place. As the election was proceeding quietly, a party of 
the marauders smashed the windows of the building where the election was 
being held, jumped in and drove off the judges, assaulted the clerks, and 
carried off the ballot-boxes. 

The winter was passed by the settlers in a continual apprehension of a 
fresh invasion. 

Upon the assembling of the Legislature, on the 4th of March, Judge El- 
more expressed a strong desire that the members should not take the oath 
of office, as such an act would be considered illegal, and they would be 
immediately arrested. The President, it was said, intended to carry matters 
thus far, and sent the United States’ Marshal to Topeka, to make arrests, 
By failing to take the oath of office, the existing free-state constitution 
became of no account. 

These continual acts of oppression against Kansas, on the part of the 
general Government, served to check the immigration to that territory ; 
still its growth was steadily progressive: new towns were constantly 
springing up, and the superior character of the settlers constituted a society 
as refined and intelligent as any in the Union. 

The settlers in Kansas next presented a memorial to Congress, ex- 
hibiting the wrongs they endured, and the injuries they suffered. A com- 
mission was appointed to investigate the causes of their complaints; and 
about the 17th of April the commissioners arrived. Their proceedings 
struck terror into the heart of the evil-doers, who, fearing that all their 
nefarious plans might be frustrated, felt that a desperate effort must be 
made to break up the sittings of the Commission; and their plan soon 
revealed itself. An untoward incident now occurred in the attempted 
assassination of the sheriff, who had made himself very obnoxious by the 
harsh manner in which he had discharged the duties of his office. The 
inhabitants of Lawrence repudiated any participation in the foul deed. 

A combination of exciting circumstances soon led to an attack upon the 
town of Lawrence, which was sacked and destroyed in the name of the 
law, and a reign of terror was fully established in Kansas. 

The conduct of President Pierce has been severely censured in this 
affair, and in his late message to Congress he has dwelt upon the matter at 
some length, and endeavoured to exonerate himself from the charge of 
encouraging the evil deeds of the pro-slavery party, for which he has a 
strong bias. While the Kansas settlers were suffering the greatest wrongs 
and cruelties from lawless bands of desperadoes, they were entitled to the 
assistance of the general government; failing to receive this, they had no 
alternative but to organize means for self-defence; it was then that the 
President exercised his power, and by calling the justifiable measures of 
the “ free-state” men treasonable, he employed the United States troops to 
crush them, and no alternative remained for the settlers but to submit. 
When they legally assembled to memorialize Congress upon the subject of 
their wrongs, a body of soldiers came and dispersed them. This act 
occurred on the 4th of July, the anniversary of the declaration of American 
independence. 

Upon the recent assembling of Congress, a discussion took place on the 
9th December last, in the House of Representatives, as to the admission of 
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Mr. Whitfield, the delegate from Kansas. As he had been elected by the 
illegal votes of the Missourians, his right was disputed. Upon “a call of 
the House” being moved, it was refused by a vote of 99 to 112. The 
question was, shall Mr. Whitfield be sworn? and.the House decided yea by 
112 votes to 108 mays. He accordingly took the oath and his seat. 

We might fill many pages with the mere catalogue of the atrocities 
committed in this strange civil war. The struggle still continues, but of 
its issue there can be no fear or doubt—the cause of freedom must even- 
tually triumph; and although the condition of the “ free-soilers” is one of 
imminent peril, from their isolated position, and the overwhelming numbers 
of their enemies, the balance of power will doubtless, through the energies 
and sympathy of the “ North,” shortly be restored. This struggle has no 
parallel in the annals of civilization, and while it lasts, must command the 
attention and sympathy of all who possess the blessings of a dearly-bought 
freedom like that enjoyed by ourselves. 





A ROMANCE OF THE OLD WORLD ILLUSTRATED FROM 
DRAMAS OF THE NEW. 


Tue “ Tempest” is familiar to all readers of Shakespeare (and who is not 
numbered among them?)—it is one of the first pieces to attract us, by its 
language, its character, its etherial agencies, and its romantic plot. 

Is there an original or a parallel elsewhere to be found for it ? 

To find or make such parallels,and to strike out resemblances, is a favourite 
pursuit with many, and to search for such must be as allowable in the world 
of sentiments and abstractions as in that of nature. Nay, it may be said that, 
while in the one instance it is a task of fancy often threading together pro- 
fitless combinations, the other is an exercise of taste and feeling offering 
play to the intellect and refinement to the imagination, possibly leading to 
new discoveries, unveiling latent meanings, propagating new comparisons, 
contrasts, and ideas. 

In this case let us analyse the incidents :—A banished and fugitive prince 
on an unfriendly coast, a doubtful or hostile fleet at hand, surprised by an 
overwhelming tempest ; this tempest the work of supernatural instruments, 
employed first for destruction, seemingly, then overruled to save. Hear the 
consulting powers, and the princess interceding, and thread the delicate 
chain of sequences by which, without violence to the natural order of events, 
beauty is made first a suppliant for the endangered, and then from pity 
turned to love. 

Then turn we to another scene of another date, of a more precise locality, a 
more historical appearance. It opens in the neighbourhood of ancient Car- 
thage, and we find the hero, a wandering prince, outcast from his desolated 
native land, with a few followers, who cling to him for weal or woe, and fol- 
low his star of destiny, whether it be to light them to a refuge, built up in a 
new realm; or whether, as the first dangers threaten, they have but escaped 
the storm of war to be engulfed by the storms of ocean. The fleet is on 
the sea, and shaping, or rather struggling to shape, its course to that land of 
invention and romance which is also the promised land of their destiny— 
Italy ; when the storm-fiends that ride the middle air are let loose, and with 
a roar and dash of winds and waters they are buffeted and lost in a three 
days’ darkness, relieved only, or interrupted, by the lightning-glare. There 
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is the terror of “the sea mounting to the welkin’s cheek ;” the labouring 
of “the brave vessel with the noble creatures in her, whose cry knocks 
against the heart.” The hero even gives up himself for lost, and groans 
over a lot that has rescued him from death in defence of his native soil, 
and from companionship with those who fell there, to die out of sight and 
sympathy. Why had he not been cut off where there might have been 
glory in the conflict and a memorial in the grave? But no; deliverance is 
at hand. “A god of power, that would sink the sea within the earth, or e’er 
it should the good ship swallow, and her freighting souls.” 
“Tell your piteous heart 
There’s no harm done.” 

He escapes, though hardly, to the shore, with one constant comrade. His 
other followers are more evilly treated, by those who are set to guard the 
frontiers of an infant colony from depredators and disguised or doubtful 
foes,—(such is the queen’s own explanation, when the deputation reaches 
her court). 

He and his faithful second-self, tempted by their necessities and the pur- 
suit of game, venture far inland. They are met by a seeming huntress, who 
frankly recounts the story of her country, and aids and guides them on their 
way to the new court, and cheers them with the assurance of a kind recep- 
tion ;—and not in vain, for our actor here too is a spirit: discovered both 
by her surprising omens and her own undissembled grace, the goddess 
stands confest. ‘Then, like the huntress in Glenfinlas,— 

“Tall waxed the spirit’s altering form.” 


Her office done, she vanishes—‘“ into air, into thin air.” The protected 
ones wend their way—they reach the town; they mark the busy hopeful 
eagerness, characteristic of the founders of their own fortunes in a foreign 
land; and find fresh assurance that their star is in the ascendant: their 
fame is gone before them, and their story furnishes the sculptures that 
grace the palace-walls. 

They are then in a manner prepared for the condescension and hospitality 
of the queen’s welcome to them. Yet, though predisposed to admiration, 
and familiar with the tales of their heroism, still is she “ fancy free.” 

And at this point ends our comparison with the “ Tempest.” The scenes 
of enterprise and danger, of discovery and meeting, of welcome and joy, 
have so far found a parallel and likeness; to continue the lines, a fresh 
starting-point is necessary: but in the same great picturer of nature’s world 
and the passions of the human heart, we find another drama to supply us 
almost word for word with the later progress of the story; for the adven- 
ture which in the first drama closed with prosperity and restoration, here 
is carried on to other consequences, and developes into a true-love tale. 

It may and must be so characterized. If it be not a true tale, yet is ita 
true love. If it be legendary in its basis, it shall still be found true in its 
details; true to nature, true to life—reflecting the likeness of a thousand 
lives, the beatings of a thousand hearts—mirroring a thousand streams that 
flow from the fountains of youth across the world’s wide valley ; which, 
smooth in the outset, are presently thrust back by chafing reefs, closed over 
by frowning rocks, tangled beneath the brakes of suffering, gloomed over 
by the drooping willows of despair, and hardly win a tortuous way to where 
the jutting side is suddenly disclosed. There is but one advance, and a 
precipice is in front; there is a leap and a splash, and the bursting cataract 
is engulfed, 

Such is the story of the loves of Dido and Mneas. 
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Tue feast is spread. The guests are the wanderer and his companions 
in adventure, entertained by those who, like themselves, are the founders of 
their own fortunes in a strange land; who have experienced their hardships 
and reached the success and the settlement they are yet but aspiring to, 
who love (in their queen’s words) to renew their remembrance of peril ; 
and their rejoicing sense of safety, by extending the relief they once needed 
to those who need it now. 

They compassionate, they cherish, unconscious of the chasm at their feet, 
which shall engulf some and separate the rest. 

But as yet all is bright; and a part of the entertainment is of a kind 
which unlocks more freely the sources of sympathy—the relation to the 
assembled company of the dangers that have beset the exile’s path. He, 


* questioned of the story of his life 
From year to year—the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
ee . ran it through 
Even to the very moment. 
He spoke of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach.” 


This tale might be told in Othello’s phrase; nor is the character of the 
sequel all unlike. 

The lay is over—the guests are gone. What is the impression left on the 
queenly hostess? All have listened with admiration, she with love. It 
needed not the subtle machinery of the disguised Cupid, and his substitu- 
tion for Ascanius, to prepare us for a tide of fresh feeling, overpowering in 


its advances, disastrous in result. From the first she has been touched, 
perhaps unconscious of the wound; but she feeds the subtle poison in her 
veins, and the life-blood of her whole system is fevered by it. The fire, 
secret but consuming, finds its fuel; the personal daring of the hero, with 
the glory of his race, is ever recurring to her imagination, his features are 
entrancing her gaze, his accents falling softly on her ear, and allow her no 
pause of rest to lessen or forget their force. Unable to contain herself, she 
unfolds her tale of anxieties to her sister’s ready sympathy. Her first feel- 
ing is curiosity, wonder, mystery ;—his striking mien, his noble heart, his 
bold achievements; the sport of destiny, but by destiny and war unscathed. 
The fancy follows its natural bent in picturing some superhuman being’s 
presence under the veil of a princely sufferer. 

But what is this to her? She cannot love. Her heart is in the coffin 
with her one only love, and she will stay till it comes back to her. So she 
has resolved; but the very assertion of her unchangeable resolve betrays 
the first entrance of the doubt. “The lady doth protest too much, me- 
thinks.” The question has been entertained. The heart has been touched, 
and reels. She recognises the old advance of likings deepening into love, 
but she rejects it as a weakness, She prays for the alternative of death, 
rather than the possibility of change. Let the earth yawn to its centre— 
let the shades, the pale and chilling shades, envelope and enfold her—let the 
night cling round her shuddering in its depth, before she can give up what 
she has pledged herself to maintain, or burst the bonds of womanly affec- 
tion and constancy. 

Now is her sister’s opportunity to “ step between her and her fighting 
soul ;” but she will rather undermine than aid her resolution, and find such 
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reasons for consenting to a new career, that love may seem not “ the hey- 
day in the blood,” but the cool choice that * waits upon the judgment.” 
‘Why should she wear away her youth in a childless widow’s grief? Can 
the tenant of the grave claim such a devotedness from her, or even care for 
it? If she has rejected other suitors, is the rejection which her feelings 
dictated to become in turn their law? Nay, there is more at stake; and 
what inclination points to, true policy prescribes: the dangers of her infant 
state, with jealous neighbours around, and foes whose enmity follows her 
flight—the ambition of securing its interests, and raising it to glory, bid her 
alike to compass the means of safety, strength, and prosperity, in the union 
an auspicious Providence seems to place within her power. 
Both eause and consequence find their parallel in Othello and his young 
bride. Unnatural as some might deem it, that she— 
“in spite of nature, 
Of years, of country, credit, everything, 
Should fall in love with what she fear’d,” 
she surrenders 
“her heart, subdued 
Even to the very quality of her lord ; 
And to his honours and his valiant parts 
Does she her soul and fortunes consecrate.” 
“ Ever as she could, 
She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up his discourse,” .... with 
“ prayer of earnest heart 
That he would all his pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
But not intentively.”—He 
“often did beguile her of her tears..... 
She lov’d him for the dangers he had pass’d, 
And he lov’d her that she did pity them.” 


What a picture is then presented to us of a struggle with forbidden 
passion, and the feverish attempts to dissemble and elude it! No excite- 
ment of novelty or pleasure, no recourse to all the rites soothsayers can 
devise or priests perform, to check it in the mastery it attains, or cure its 
corroding touch. Dido is (and where is a keener simile to be found?) the 
stricken deer—wounded, she knows not whence—rushing, she knows not 
whither, for a refuge from the pain; the hunter is ignorant of the wound, 
but his arrow is not the less fatal, and the barb can but be extracted with 
the life-blood. Such are 

“the wounds invisible 
That love’s keen arrows make.” 

The presence of her stranger-guest is but a short relief; his absence 
kindles the imagination,—the public interests are forgotten, the public works 
are given up,—an evidence refusing longer concealment of the new power 
which has become paramount. 

Yet, were it not for these mental struggles, implying a kind of prescience 
of it, it might have seemed that all promised fair; all went “ merry as a mar- 
riage-bell,” and the favoured lover might have taken up Othello’s words :— 


“Tf after every tempest come such calms, 
Let the winds blow till they have waken’d death.” 
But his ambition is made of sterner stuff than to rest in these day-dreams. 
Again, like Othello, no sooner has the tide of fortune seemed at its height, 
and attachment been crowned and ratified by union, than the crisis of events 
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separates the pair. In Othello’s case, it is indeed the force of patriotism, 
and a call to honourable service in his country’s cause; with Acneas, how- 
ever disguised by the semblance of a message from on high, by recollec- 
tions of destiny, by forecast for Ascanius, there is too much of preference 
and inconstancy, less of consideration and regard for the heart surrendered 
to him: he has started at the summons, like a guilty thing; his prepara- 
tions for flight are made no less hastily than in secret; while deception 
seems to excuse itself by the plea of kindness, and desertion is justified as 
duty. 

Such secrecy is short, or soon unveiled. ‘“ All-telling fame has noised 
abroad” the sudden change; the betrayed, roused to madness, turns upon 
her betrayer. 

The first exclamation is one of horror at his dissembling perfidy, but is 
followed by softer recollections of past endearments, and anticipations of 
her own helplessness and death. And is he so proof against these thoughts, 
and so bent upon the course now open to him, as to forget the obstacles, or 
at least the pretexts for delay, which the very seasons interpose? Is his 
the patriot’s fervour? or would he so “ restem his backward course” if the 
destination were to Troy? or can it be thought that he is tired of his love; 
and has levity engendered hate, and hate suggested flight ; and is any flight 
welcome that bears him from her sight ? 

Tears, pledges, espousals, union, the succour in time of need, the regard 
to “‘all that life holds soft and dear,” are claims upon him to pity and to 
reciprocate. 

What has she not forfeited for him? The friendship of the bordering 
princes, who had courted her alliance; the attachment of her subjects, ren- 
dered jealous of the foreigners preferred; the credit of her vestal throne 
and former fame. And her reward is that she is left to die, without even 
that which her woman’s heart suggests as the last solace in desolation—a 
child who should divert her affection to itself, and beguile her with the 
likeness of her lost love. 

Such is the passionate appeal, trying in turn the effects of reproach, and 
the pleas of despair, pity, shame, and tenderness, with “a cry that knocks 
against the very heart ;’’ but it is met by a resolution proof at all points, 
and cold, as it were, in self-defence. Not that he will deny his obligations 
to the queen, much less forget his love,—a love to be remembered “ while 
memory holds a place in the distracted brain.” Yet has his stay been not 
of his own seeking, nor may he now prolong it. He is, as she has been, a 
— not led by his own will, nor free to rest short of his destined 

ome. 

But that in his cold reasonings there is no show of reciprocated feeling, 
the scene might correspond to Childe Harold’s phrase of — 


“Love watching madness with unalterable mien.” 


He is fixed and steadfast; she is lashed to frenzy by her repulse, exclaims 
upon his ingratitude and her own fatal self-surrender; her misery vents 
itself in imprecations of revenge, not ceasing even with her death ; she tears 
herself away, to hide her head in darkness, and quench her suffering in 
despair. While, however, the busy preparations are going forward, she 
ventures yet again to believe that she is dear to him; she bows her spirit to 
fresh entreaty and to tears, and, through the medium of her sister, she tries 
once more what a gentler submissiveness may avail, to win delay at least, 
that the lesson of resignation may be learnt, and time soothe passion into 
silence and tranquillity. 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XLVII. H 
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Alas! even this last hope is denied her; aghast at her destiny, she finds 
no tranquillity, save in the prospect of the tomb. Portents and prodigies 
combine to overpower her shattered feelings,—the visions and voices of 
earlier days and her first love, terrors in her dreams by night, more start- 
ling than the waking sense of loneliness brought back by day. 

She must, then, die; but her sister’s aid is needed—and can she aid in 
this? She must be beguiled, by the pretence of magic charms and cere- 
monies, into preparing the funeral pile to release the victim from her living 
death. 

The pyre is prepared, the charms are said: have they indeed power to 
soothe the mind diseased? Believe it not. All else is hushed in repose— 
land and seas, field and forest, man and beast; the ever-restless motion, 
the ever-twittering note, of birds, is still; all but one, whose nerves are 
strung to sleeplessness, whose heart is now crushed by its pain, now stirred 
by its frenzy,—in each incapable of rest, and hopeless of relief. 

The night is passed in conceiving alternatives of action, and rejecting 
each, as found in turn unavailing. The dawn of day brings on a fresh 
convulsive action, and, by revealing the fleet in life and motion, quickens 
into a new and last effort the almost spent passion and the sinking heart. 
She sees her betrayers starting on the path of desertion to her, of bright 
and bounding enterprise to them. She sees the mockery of contrast, and 
feels its agony. Revenge and fury are instinctive, but powerless. Here 
is the depth of remorse, deepened by the false glare of the virtues whose 
semblance lent the charm to his tale of adventure, and won her confiding 
heart. Visions of impossible and unnatural revenge on him and his, of 
deadly struggles and sweeping destruction, fill her imagination ; and, lighted 
up by the inspiration of approaching death, her imprecations become pro- 
phetic, and forebode not only his personal sufferings, but the destinies of 
his kingdom and descendants, down to the career of that avenger who 
should start up from amongst her people, to carry fire and sword, conquest 
and desolation, into the adopted country of the author of her wrongs. 

Yet do her last thoughts find vent in a burst of tenderness, and the last 
scene of all closes over the plaintive and pathetic echoes of her overwhelm- 
ing though unsurrendered love,—and “ farewell, queen !” 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


A Love for pictorial art, together with a higher appreciation of its value 
and importance in a national point of view, has greatly increased since the 
date of the erection of the niggard structure now honoured with the title of 
National Gallery*. This edifice is, in fact, merely one wing of a screen for a 
barracks and a workhouse ; the other wing is occupied by an encroaching 
neighbour, which, like the fabled cuckoo in the hedge-sparrow’s nest, bids 
fair to oust its more modest and unassuming co-tenant, if the latter does 





* A singular phenomenon annually presents itself in Trafalgar-square during the Ex- 
hibition season: the doors of the soi-disant “Royal” Academy (which, when public 
accountability is demanded of it, assumes to be a private, and therefore an irresponsible, 
concern,) display a Corporal’s guard of honour; while its next-door neighbour, the 
“ National” Gallery—the property of the nation—is left all the year to take care of it- 
self, unhonoured by bearskin or bayonet. 
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not betake itself in good time to the suburban site marked out at Ken- 
sington. 

At the date of the erection of this edifice, no further thought was taken 
of its capacity, than to render it capable of containing the pictures at that 
time the property of the nation. No provision for future acquisitions was 
thought necessary, and probably the idea of addition was, in those days 
of comparative barbarism, not entertained at all. But by legacies and 
purchases, the few scanty rooms provided for the nation’s art-treasures 
have become over-crowded, and the necessity for a new structure, adequate 
to the purpose, and worthy of our national resources, is universally con- 
ceded ; and a new site is, as some think, also required. 

Leaving for the present the consideration of these questions of new 
structure and new site, let us first enter upon that of what a National 
Gallery should be composed. Our present National Gallery has, we opine, 
nothing national about it but the name. This was doubtless bestowed 
upon it to signify that it is national property,—it is the Nation’s Gallery. 
By the term National Gallery we should prefer to recognise a collection of 
national productions; i.e. the works of our native artists. For such a 
National Gallery we have, in the bequest of Turner, and in the Vernon and 
Sheepshanks’ collections, a better nucleus and foundation than the Anger- 
stein collection furnished for the sot-disant National Gallery. 

Such is our idea of a National Gallery :—that it should consist of the 
works of British artists; of those upon whom time has set its seal of ap- 
proval ; whose popularity no longer depends upon the whims and caprices 
of ignorant admirers or prejudiced connoisseurs, but whose genius is of the 
true British stamp,—natural, vigorous, manly, and truthful,—such as we 
find in the works of Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Morland, Wilson, 
Turner, and others who, living, it would be invidious to name. As most 
of the works of this race of painters have become absorbed into private 
collections, the formation of a public gallery of their paintings must neces- 
sarily be the slow work of many years. But the generous and patriotic 
spirit manifested by a Vernon, a Sheepshanks, and a Turner, will doubt- 
less excite emulation in those who possess similar treasures, and, in imi- 
tating their example, enable the coming generation to find delight and 
instruction in a gallery of which it may well be proud, seeing that it would 
be, in every sense of the word, Watzonal. 

Yet we would not limit our patronage to the productions of deceased 
artists. For the living there is work demanding the highest genius, and 
deserving the noblest rewards. The History of England remains yet 
unpainted. Who that has stood in the spacious galleries of Versailles, 
before the dramatic and truthful battle-scenes by Vernet, but must have 
sighed for an English Vernet, with British patronage to sustain him ? If it 
be desirable to encourage an English school of historical painting, there is 
ample room and verge enough in the incidents our history affords, to 
employ the pencils of more than one generation of painters; at least, of as 
many among them as may exhibit the requisite genius to admit of their 
being entrusted with so important a task. To accomplish this. laudable 
object, space is required—in a new National Gallery it may be amply pro- 
vided. It has long been a reproach to the private patrons of art, that they 
have withheld their support from the historical painter, while they have 
continued to lament the absence of an English historical school of painting ; 
but let the nation patronize this branch of art, and it will doubtless become 
as fully developed as it is in other nations. But as a gallery of the works 
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of the “ Old Masters” has become a “ fixed idea” in the mind of the British 
public, we shall give that subject the consideration it appears to demand. 

To form a truly good collection of the works of the Old Masters at the 
present day is, it must be admitted, a hopeless task. Such treasures are 
too dearly prized by their present owners, public and private, to render it 
at all probable that they can become accessible to British patrons of art 
—unless, indeed, universal continental bankruptcy take place; an event, 
which if not immediately imminent, is, in the minds of those gifted with 
prophetic ken, not altogether without the bounds of possibility. The 
public money will contjnue to be annually voted and misspent upon 
‘* copies” and “ restorations,” valued at more than “ originals,” and the art- 
loving nation of Great Britain will have its newly awakened appetite for 
art fed by German dilettanti, whose Teutonic taste (which we cannot alto- 
gether admire), and not our own, will for the nonce regulate the supplies. 
Certain it is, that the additions made in past years to the Angerstein col- 
lection by purchase, add but little to the value of the nation’s gallery, 
seeing that English connoisseurs are ever but too ready dupes to conti- 
nental picture-dealers. The recent appointment of a German travelling 
agent it is premised will guard us from becoming dupes in future, but we 
confess to having misgivings, both as to the necessity for such an officer, 
and to the good he may be able to accomplish. He cannot be ubiquitous ; 
and while he is chaffering for Van der Deckers in the north, he may be 
missing a single opportunity for acquiring a Correggio in the south. 

Numerous opportunities of adding to the national collection have oc- 
curred during the past five-and-twenty years, which, being callously al- 
lowed to pass by unnoticed and unimproved, are gone for ever. And now 
that a tardy recognition of the necessity and importance of forming a pub- 
lic gallery of Old Masters has arrived, it is, in a measure, too late; for 
the treasures of the private collections offered for sale have been bought 
up with avidity by public and private collectors, and doubtless are now 
become local heir-looms to posterity. 

Seeing, then, that we must despair of ever acquiring even a tolerably 
adequate representation of the various schools of painting, how idle it ap- 
pears to waste the public money upon works of doubtful character or of 
second-rate merit. In forming a public gallery, having in view the instruc- 
tion and delight of the mass of the people, we should abandon all dilettan- 
tism, and look at the object in a business-like and common-sense manner. 
The mass of the people, even the rudest and most uneducated, take great 
delight in pictures; but it is not the technics of art that strike their atten- 
tion, or command their admiration,—it is the sudyect, and that only. They 
know nothing of such terms as chiaroscuro, or breadth, or handling—and 
care less; this jargon they wisely leave to the learned: but they can read 
without interpreters the glowing delineations of a Raphael or a Leonardo, 
or a Michael Angelo. To the million, good copies of the chefs d'euvre of 
these and other great masters would answer every purpose of the originals, 
to instruct and delight. If, by good fortune, the “ original” of a copy became 
accessible, the copy might go to furnish a provincial gallery. The dilettant 
will doubtless sneer at the suggestion: to him, a manufactured original is 
of more value than a good copy, which pretends to be nothing more. But 
we can conceive of no surer means of advancing a knowledge and taste for 
art in this country, barren as it is in public galleries of Old Masters, than 
that here suggested. 

From what has been stated, it will appear that there is open to our choice 
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the formation of a truly National Gallery, composed of the works of native 
artists ; there is also that of a vast gallery of copies of such chefs d’euvre 
of the Old Masters which it is desirable, but impossible, to obtain; and 
there is left to us the continuance in the course we have hitherto adopted 
and followed in the formation of a National Gallery, with such equivocal 
results. 

A commission has just been appointed to consider the question of a new 
site for an edifice adapted to contain the nation’s pictures, as well as the 
antiquities, or at least a portion of them, contained in the British Museum. 
This question involves so many others, that at present we must confine 
ourselves to that of site alone. Against the locality of the present National 
Gallery, it is objected that it is cramped for room, and that the pictures 
are suffering deterioration from dust, and soot. To the first objection, it 
may be urged, that if the space at present occupied by the barracks and 
the workhouse were acquired, an edifice could be erected large enough to 
provide ample room for the acquisitions of centuries. Any other locality 
would do as well for the barracks, while for the aged and infirm denizens 
of the workhouse, a rural site would be more consistent with humane 
keeping. 

To the second objection we may reply that probably no thoroughfare 
actually within the limits of London proper, is more exempt from the evils 
of soot» and dust. As to any injury the pictures may receive from these 
noxious agents, they are not so invincible but they may be partially, if not 
wholly, overcome, and rendered innocuous by intelligent and judicious 
measures taken for their preservation. Certain we are that the influence 
of atmospheric agencies, even in the lapse of centuries, is insignificant when 
compared with the annual infliction of cleaning and varnishing to which 
these pictures have been unfortunately subjected. A picture properly 
varnished and well ventilated, is as indestructible as any organic substance 
can well be; and it is as difficult as presumptuous to assign any limits to 
its durability °. 

In the opinion of most persons who have impartially considered the 
matter, the locality of the present National Gallery possesses many exclu- 
sive advantages. First and chiefest, it is central. Both to residents and 
visitors, it is accessible without difficulty or loss of time. For professed 
sight-seers, it is in close proximity to other exhibitions and objects of local 
interest: it may be reached from any part of London without what may 
appear to be a sacrifice of time. Even a business-man passing on an 
errand may venture to “make time” to stop and refresh himself with a 
hurried glance at the noble works within. But remove this gallery to 
Kensington, as proposed by certain “ practical” art-theorists, and we 
venture to assert, that for every thousand persons who now visit the 
national collection of pictures, not more than one will wend his weary way 
to the distant suburb. What a toilful journey it would prove to all the 
denizens of the murky regions that lie east of Temple-bar. How foot-sore 
and weary would the little “pets” become in performing so distant a 





> The writer has probably never noticed the volumes of opaque smoke frequently 
emitted from the baths and washhouses in the rear of the National Gallery. The 
influence of the act of parliament against the smoke nuisance does not appear to extend 
so far.—Ep. Gent. Maa. 

© In the evidence lately given before a committee of the House of Commons, scarcely 
a witness appeared to understand either the nature of varnish, or the object with which 
it is applied. 
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pilgrimage to the shrine of “high art;” for walk they must, unless we es- 
tablish a line of railway, with penny fares, from Bow-common to Hammer- 
smith-gate. Remove the National Gallery to Kensington! we might as 
well transport it to Salisbury Plain. Its very existence would be speedily 
forgotten by the million, or they would look upon it as inaccessible as 
Pompeii or Pekin. Let us hope that the good common-sense of the nation 
will speedily repudiate so obnoxious a scheme. A new National Gallery 
must be provided, of that there can be no doubt. We tremble, lest its 
architecture may vie in absurdity with the “‘ Brompton-boiler” style; its 
management, that of Marlborough-house ; or its accessibility, that of the 
gallery at Blenheim. 





RECENTLY REPEALED STATUTES. 


On the 2lst of July, 1856, the royal assent was given to an act “to 
repeal certain statutes which are not in use,” [19 & 20 Victori, c. 64, ] 
and 118 of such were swept from the law of the land; the series com- 
mencing with the venerable Statutes of Westminster of the year 1285, and 
closing with an act of the year 1777. Four of the repealed statutes are of 
the reign of Edward I.; five of Edward IIT.; nine of Richard II.; ten of 
Henry IV.; five of Henry V.; seven of Henry VI.; two of Edward IV. ; 
eight of Henry VII.; twenty-one of Henry VIII.; eleven of Edward VI. ; 
one of Mary; two of Philip and Mary; twelve of Elizabeth; nine of 
James I.; two of Charles II.; one of William and Mary; two of William 
III.; two of Anne; two of George I.; one of George II.; and two of 
George III. 

The subjects embraced by this long course of extinct legislation are suf- 
ficiently various ; many relate to institutions long since passed away, whilst 
others apply to ‘ malefacts” but too common at the present day. We 
find, inter alia, statutes for lands in mortmain, and for the manufacture of 
bricks and tiles; decrees against ‘“‘ Egyptians,” as well as against crows 
and choughs; prohibitions of wasters and vagabonds in Wales, and riotous 
Irishmen in England ; regulations for sheriffs, for victuallers, for hostlers, 
and for labourers; penalties for “riding in harness,” as well as for wear- 
ing cloth buttons; acts against “ deceits used in painting,” as also in 
making great cables and all other tackling for ships ; heavy charges of cor- 
ruption in custom-house officers, jurors, and gaolers; directions for coal- 
keels and for woolpacks; limits to iron-works, to sheep-farming, and to 
dealing in bullocks’ horns ; Star-chamber decrees against aliens, and an act 
for maintaining an English population in the Isle of Wight. 

Above all, we have stringent statutes against the dishonesty of various 
tradesmen and artificers. Butchers, bakers, charcoal-men, workers in 
metals, tinkers, upholsterers, but more especially clothiers and tanners, are 
attempted to be made honest, but all to no purpose, apparently, so that at 
last the legislature gave up the task of reforming them in despair, and 
suffered more than fifty ‘“‘ godly statutes,” enacted for their especial 
restraint, to fall into desuetude; whether to the improvement of com- 
mercial morality, or otherwise, may fairly admit of a question. 

Before entering on the misdeeds of the trading classes, as thus officially 
handed down to us, we will glance at some other matters, in relation to 
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which changes have occurred in the lapse of centuries that afford sufficient 
reason for the statutes concerning them having fallen into disuse. 

The first statute on our list [13 Edw. I. c. 33] is of this nature, and is 
sufficiently curious to be quoted :— 

“ Forasmuch,” it says, “as many tenants set up crosses, or cause to be set up in their 
lands, in prejudice of their lords, that tenants should defend themselves against the chief 
lords of the fee, by the privileges of Templars and Hospitallers; it is ordained, that 
such lands shall be forfeit to the chief lords, or to the king,:in the same manner as is 
provided for lands aliened in mortmain.” 


The next statute [13 Edw. I. c. 41] plainly indicates that property 
given for religious purposes was sometimes dishonestly administered, as it 
enacts that lands alienated by religious houses shall be seized into the 
king’s hands, if of royal gift, and provides a form of writ by which the 
descendants of founders may recover them, and add them to their de- 
mesne; ‘‘and the purchaser shall lose his recovery, as well of the lands, 
as of the money that he paid.” 

Another repealed statute of the same prince is one of the famous Articuli 
super Chartas [28 Edw. I. c. 5], extorted from him by his need of money 
for his foreign wars:— 

“The king will that the chancellor and the justices of his bench shall follow him, so 
that he may have at all times near unto him some sages of the law, which be able duly 
to order all such matters as shall come into the court, at all times, when need shall 
require, 

Papal provisions, as is well known, formed a ground of quarrel between 
the popes and the English parliaments, rather than the kingsa, for ages ; 
here is one statute on the subject [25 Edw. III. stat. 5, c. 22,] repealed 
by the act before us :— 


“ Because that some do purchase in the court of Rome provisions to have abbeys and 
priories in England, in destruction of the realm and of holy religion, it is accorded, that 
every man that purchaseth such provisions of abbeys or priories, that he and his execu- 
tors and procurators, which do sue and make execution of such provisions, shall be out 
of the king’s protection, and that a man may do with them as of enemies of our sove- 
reign lord the king and his realm ; and he that offendeth against such provisors in body 
or goods, or in other possessions, shall be excused against all people, and shall never be 
impeached nor grieved for the same at any man’s suit.” 


Whether any one availed himself of this parliamentary license to commit 
robbery or murder, does not appear from any chronicles that we are ac- 
quainted with ; but we know from Matthew Paris, that a hundred years 
before (Feb. 26, 1260,) the Londoners, of their free will, killed in the 
street one John Legras, who, by virtue of a provision, attempted to take 
possession of a prebend’s stall in St. Paul’s. 

Among these repealed statutes we find the Statute of Nottingham [10 
Edw. III. stat. 3], one of the earliest of our sumptuary laws, It is usually 
understood that curiousness of diet has been received by us from the 
French, but if so, and the recital of this statute is to be trusted, we had 
very early outdone our teachers. It is an ordinance (‘‘ De cibariis utendis’’) 
for the repression of the extravagance of “ excessive and over many sorts of 
costly meats, which the people of this realm have used, more than else- 
where ;” for remedy, no one, “ of what estate soever he be,” was allowed to 





* Kings frequently solicited them from the popes, when it suited their purpose to 
interfere with the freedom of election promised to the Church at each successive coro- 
nation, if not more frequently ; hence they gave but cold support to the passing of the 
statutes against provisors, and dispensed with them without scruple. 
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have more than two courses at any one meal, except on the principal feasts 
in the year, eighteen in number, when he might have three. This ordinance 
was to be proclaimed in every county, and all were to keep it “‘ without 
addition or fraud, by covin, evasion, art, or contrivance, or by interpretation 
of words, or any other colour-seeking ;’’ they were charged to be obedient 
by their faith and allegiance to the king, their regard for the honour of 
God, and their care for the profit of the realm; but not all these induce- 
ments together have been sufficient to save this ordinance from falling 
among the class of statutes not in use. 

This statute was a few years later followed by the first of the Statutes of 
Apparel, which are usually supposed to have been swept away en masse in 
the first parliament of James 1. One statute, however, [37 Edw. III. c. 
15,] which, if acted on, would have strangely influenced the market-price 
of broadcloth for the last 250 years, appears to have been overlooked, as 
it stood unrepealed until the last summer. It was intended to take away 
any ground for evasion of the statute of apparel, and therefore pro- 
vided— 


“ That all the makers of cloths within the realm, as well men as women, shall conform 
them to make their cloths according to the price limited by this ordinance; and that 
all drapers shall buy and purvey their sorts according to the same price, so that so great 
plenty of such cloths be made and set to sale in every city, borough, and merchant town, 
and elsewhere within the realm, that for default of such cloths the said ordinance be in 
no point broken; and to that shall the said clothmakers and drapers be constrained by 
any manner way that best shall seem to the king and his council.” 


Complaints against the corporation of London are rife enough at the 
present day, and whether well or ill-founded, it is certain that they are of 
ancient date. The statute 28 Edw. III. c. 10, gives a bad account of 
the governing body in the year 1354 :— 


« Because that the errors, defaults, and misprisions which be notoriously used in the 
city of London, for default of good governance of the mayor, of the sheriffs and the 
aldermen, cannot be inquired nor found by people of the same city, it is ordained and 
established, that the said mayor, sheriffs and aldermen, which have the governance of 
the same city, shall cause to be redressed and corrected the defaults, errors, and mis- 
prisions above named, and the same duly punish from time to time, upon a certain pain, 
that is to say, at the first default a thousand marks to the king, and at the second de- 
fault two thousand marks, and at the third default that the franchise and liberty of the 
city be taken into the king’s hand: and be it begun to inquire upon them at St. Michael 
next coming, so that if they do not cause to be made due redress, as is aforesaid, it shall 
be inquired of their defaults by inquests of people of foreign counties, that is to say, of 
Kent, Essex, Sussex, Hertford, Buckingham, and Berks, as well at the king’s suit as 
others that will complain.” 


If indicted by these “‘ foreign jurors,” the magistracy were to come out 
of their city to answer before the king’s justices; and as the sheriffs of 
London were “ parties to this business,’ the constable of the Tower was 
put in their place to receive and execute all writs and process of attach- 
ment, distress, and exigent; ‘‘and this ordinance shall be holden firm and 
stable, notwithstanding any manner of franchise, privilege or customs.” 
A like course was to be had with other offending corporations, only the 
inquests were to be taken by people of the same county and the delin- 
quents were to be judged at the discretion of such justices as should be 
assigned to try them. 

Henry of Lancaster being greatly indebted to “ the villeins of London,” 
as the Yorkists termed them, for his throne, by a statute only now repealed 
[1 = IV. c. 15,] relieved them from the forfeiture thus threatened, and 
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appointed the penalty for their default to be “‘ by the advice and discretion 
of the justices thereto assigned.” The preamble states :— 

“ Our lord the king, considering the good and lawful behaviour of the mayor, sheriffs 
and aldermen, and all the commonalty of the same city of London towards him, and 
therefore willing to ease and mitigate the penalty aforesaid... . ” 


This, however, was not the only token of the usurper’s good will. The 
French chronicle of Richard II. gives an account of a present that he 
made them, and how it was received :— 

“In the year thirteen hundred fourscore and nineteen, the 16th of January, being 
the ninth day after the Kings, and a Wednesday‘, came a fine present, sent by King 
Henry to the city of London; that is to say, eight heads with their quarters, and twelve 
living gentlemen, prisoners, bound with whipcord and led between the villeins. The 
head of the Duke of Surrey was carried first, and upon the highest pole, and before it 
went the greatest part of the trumpeters and minstrels of the country ; and the men 
of London made great rejoicings. The Archbishop of Canterbury, with eighteen bishops 
and thirty-two mitred abbots, beside the other prelates, went in procession, all mitred 
and wearing their ecclesiastical robes, to meet the present sent by King Henry to the 
Londoners; and they chanted Ze Dewm laudamus, while the people cheered, and shouted 
out unanimously, ‘God preserve and bless our lord King Henry, and my lord the prince!’ 
The archbishop then went to St. Paul’s, where they chanted in chorus Te Dewm lauda- 
mus, and afterwards the archbishop preached a sermon.” 


Thus much for Henry’s friends; the Statute-book furnishes us with in- 
formation regarding his opponents also, and among these the Welsh stand 
conspicuous. Statutes still unrepealed shew that Owen Glyndwr was a 
much more formidable antagonist than Lancastrian chroniclers would lead 
us to believe [see 2 Hen. IV. cc. 16—20; 9 Hen. IV. cc. 1—4], and among 
those now repealed we have two [4 Hen. IV. cc. 27, 29] which forbid 
Welsh “ minstrels, or vagabonds,”’ to hold assemblies, and order all Welsh- 
men to be disarmed, except those (a very small number, we imagine,) 
“which be lawful liege people to our sovereign lord the king.” Even in 
the time of Henry VI. they are said to vex the “ liege people” with law- 
suits concerning matters done during the revolt, a proof that they had not 
been reduced to unconditional submission ; a repealed statute [23 Hen. VI. 
c. 4] authorizes their apprehension and imprisonment if they flee from 
charges of treason or felony into Herefordshire, and imposes penalties on 
all who do not join in the hue and cry against them (knights 100s., squires 
40s., all others 20s.); and this mode of proceeding against them in the 
“foreign land” of England is authorized by two repealed statutes of Henry 
VIII. [26 Hen. VIII. cc. 5, 6]. These provide that the keepers of the 
ferries on the water of the Severn (at Aust, Arlingham, Fremeland, Newn- 
ham, Pirton, and Portishead-point) shall not convey in their ferry-boats 
“any manner of persons, goods, or chattels after the sun going down till 
the sun be up;” and that acquittals in any court in Wales or the marches 
shall not prevent trials for the same alleged offence in the next English 
county within two years. The preamble of the last-mentioned statute 
alleges as disorderly a state of things in the now peaceful Principality as 
was ever ascribed to Galway or Tipperary :— 

“ Forasmuch as the people of Wales, and marches of the same, not dreading the 
good and wholesome laws and statutes of this realm, have of long time continued and 


» «“ Chronicque de la Traison et Mort de Richart Deux Roy Dengleterre,” published 
(1846) by the English Historical Society. 
© According to the modern computation, the year should be given as 1400, and the 
day should be Friday. The ghastly trophies were furnished by Richard’s friends, who 
had attempted a rising at Cirencester ten days before. : 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XLVII. I 
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rsevered in perpetration and commission of divers and manifold thefts, murders, re- 
bellions, wilful burning of houses, and other scelerous deeds and abominable malefacts, 
to the high displeasure of God, inquietation of the king’s well-disposed subjects, and 
disturbance of the public weal; which malefacts and scelerous deeds be so rooted and 
fixed in the same people, that they be not like to cease unless some sharp correction and 
punishment for redress and amputation of the premisses be provided, according to the 
demerits of the offenders.” 

We do not meet with the Irish Outrage Acts of modern times in this list 
of repealed statutes, but we find one of more ancient date [1 Hen. VI.c. 3], 
complaining of the conduct of the Irish students at Oxford :— 

* Forasmuch as divers manslaughters, murders, rapes, robberies, and other felonies, 
riots, conventicles, and divers other offences now of late have been done in divers 
counties of the realm of England, by people born in the country of Ireland repairing to 
the town of Oxenford, and there residant and dwelling under the jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versity of Oxenford, to the great fear of all manner of people in the realm of England 
dwelling thereabout, as by the Commons of the same realm assembled in this parlia- 
ment it was grievously complained.” 


A sweeping remedy is provided in the enactment that ‘‘all people born 
in Ireland shall depart out of the realm within a month after proclamation 
made of this ordinance, upon pain to lose their goods, and to be imprisoned 
at the king’s will,’’ except such as are beneficed, or lawyers, or have inter- 
married with English people, and are able to give security for their good 
behaviour. Those who were members of any college or hall were forbidden 
to aspire to office, and were to live under the rule of the English. A similar 
jealousy had in the preceding reign led to the enactment of another repealed 
statute [4 Hen. V. stat. 2, c. 6], forbidding the collation of Irishmen to 
English benefices. 

The conduct of the king’s officers receives considerable illustration from 
these statutes. That the sheriffs were not models of stern integrity may be 
surmised from the number of regulations respecting them. They are 
[4 Hen. IV. c. 5,] to continue personally in their bailiwick, and to take an 
oath not to let it; they are to be fined £100 if they make untrue returns 
of knights to parliament [11 Hen. IV. c. 1]; their bailiffs are not to hold 
office a second time but after an interval of three years, neither are they to 
be attorneys [1 Hen. V. c. 4]. 

Custom-house officers are in 28 Hen. VI. c. 5 charged with extorting 
illegal fees, and distraining men’s ships and goods by colour of their office. 
This is said to be the case with “divers water-bailiffs, searchers, comp- 
trollers of the search, and other their deputies and servants, within the 
ports of this realm, and specially within the ports of Fowey, Plymouth, 
Dartmouth, and Poole,” and a penalty of £40 is imposed on each offence. 
Discreditable notices occur of other employés, and though it was the age of 
chivalry, it was found necessary to provide for the case of such public de- 
faulters as captains who might “ detain” (a gentle word) any part of their 
soldiers’ stipulated wages. Accordingly the repealed statute 18 Hen. VI. 
c. 18, amerces such offenders in the sum of £20 for each spearman and 
£10 for each archer with whom they should be found in arrear. 

Other matters equally modern-looking are to be found in our list. Thus 
in the fourteenth century we have an early Health of Towns’ Act in the 
statute 12 Ric. II. c. 13, ‘“‘ for the punishment of them which cause cor- 
ruption near a city or great town to corrupt the air,” which imposes a 
penalty of £20 on any one neglecting to remove existing offensive matters 
when required by authority, and leaves future offenders to be ‘‘ punished at 
the discretion of the chancellor.” A step in the same direction occurs 
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in 4 Hen. VII. c. 3, which imposes a penalty of 12d. for each bullock 
and 8d. for any other beast killed within the walls of London. Another 
equally modern matter is the ‘‘ interpretation clause” to be found in 5 Eliz. 
c. 8, one of several statutes relating to “‘ artificers occupying the cutting of 
leather ;”— 

“ And for the avoiding of all ambiguities and doubts which may and do grow upon 
the definition and interpretation of this word Leather, it is enacted and declared by 
these presents, that the hides and skins of ox, steer, bull, cow, calf, deer red and fal- 
low, goats and sheep, being tanned or tawed, and every salt hide, is, shall be, and 
ever hath been reputed and taken for leather.” 

The giving of liveries is strictly restrained by 20 Ric. II. c. 2, but after 
statutes shew that the enactment was of little effect :— 

“No varlets called yeomen, nor none other of less estate than esquire, shall use nor 
bear no badge or livery called livery of company of any lord within the realm, unless he 
be menial and familiar, or continual officer of his said lord.” gis 

Among other things mentioned in these statutes, and disregarded at the 
time, but which it may be hoped have now entirely passed away, is the dis-' 
orderly state of the country shewn by the statutes 7 Ric. I]. c. 13, and 
20 Ric. II. c. 1, which prohibit the going armed, and the doubtful adminis- 
tration of justice evidenced by two enactments widely apart in point of time. 
The first [17 Ric. II. c. 10] appoints that ‘two men of the law of the 
same county” shall be in each commission of gaol delivery :— 

“Forasmuch as thieves notoriously defamed, and others taken with the maner, by 
their long abiding in prison after that they be arrested, be delivered by charters, and 
favourable inquests procured, to the great hindrance of the people.” 


And the second [11 Hen. VII. c. 21] provides for the punishment of 
perjured jurors; giving at the same time a bad character of London :— 

“Whereas perjury is much and customably used within the city of London, among 
such persons as pass and be impanelled upon issues joined between party and party in 


the courts of the said city, to the great displeasure of Almighty God, and also to the 
disheritance and manifold wrongs of the king’s subjects.” 


Care, however, not to admit to office those who had grown rich by in- 
famous means appears in the statute 11 Hen. VI. c. 1, prohibiting such 
from ,being impanelled on juries, as “ not fit to be of counsel where truth 
and right are inquired of *.” 

The earlier of the repealed statutes may be generally said to relate to 
matters of public importance, but as we come lower we meet with many 
which are now either considered mere matters of police, or more frequently 
altogether disregarded. 

The statute 5 Edw. III. c. 14, directs that night-walkers and suspected 
persons shall be securely kept; 6 Ric. II. stat. 1, c. 9, forbids victuallers to 
execute a judicial office in any city or town corporate; 13 Ric. II. stat. 1 
c. 8, empowers justices to settle labourers’ wages; 17 Ric. LI. c. 4, orders 
that malt sold in London shall be well cleansed from the dust; 4 Hen. 1V. 
c. 10, relates to a coinage of silver halfpence and farthings, which are not 
to be melted again on pain of “ quatreble ;’”’ c. 25 of the same year settles 
the price of oats; 5 Hen. 1V. c. 13, and 2 Hen. V. stat. 2, c. 4, relate to 
what things may be plated and gilt; and 8 Hen. V. c. 3, imposes a penalty 
of ten times the value, and a year’s imprisonment, for neglect of its pro- 
visions regarding the gilding of knights’ spurs and ornaments of holy 





4 It is directed against the keepers of the Stews, in Southwark, some of whom, it 
appears, had become “ prosperous gentlemen,” and held houses and lands elsewhere. | 
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Church. Edward IV. [17 Edw. IV. c. 4] regulates the making of tiles 
under penalties of 5s. per 1,000 for plain tiles insufficiently burnt, 6s. 8d. 
per 100 for roof-tiles, and 2s. per 100 for gutter-tiles; a description of 
manufacture which also engages the attention of George III., whose re- 
pealed statutes [10 Geo. III. c. 49, and 17 Geo. III. c. 42,] ‘‘ for prevent- 
ing abuses.in the making and vending bricks and tiles,” close the series. 

The Tudors, however, were the great regulators by law of the every-day 
life of their people. Hence of fifty-five of their statutes just repealed we 
find full fifty relating exclusively to matters that legislators now more wisely 
leave alone. The number of sheep to be kept on farms was limited to 2,400 
at the most, [25 Hen. VIII. c. 13]; no one man was to have above two 
farms, [ibid.]; every man was to do “‘as much as in him reasonably shall 
or may be” to “kill and utterly destroy all manner of choughs, crows and 
rooks,” [24 Hen. VIII. c. 10]; each landholder was to keep a given num- 
ber of horses, and the forests and marshes were to be yearly driven, when 
the animals under a certain height were to be destroyed, [32 Hen. VIII. 
c. 13, 8 Eliz. c. 8]; the price of fuel was put under strict regulation®; the 
‘* wasting of timber’ was guarded against; the consumption of fish on cer- 
tain days instead of flesh was enjoined under a penalty of 10s. [2 & 3 Edw. 
VI. c. 19]; taverns were restricted to two in each town, except London 
and a few more, and wine fixed at 8d., and some kinds at 4d., a-gallon; 
the paltry frauds of gipsies and tinkers, and the greater cheats of the 
workers in cloth and leather, were all attempted to be remedied,—but none 
of these things could be accomplished. 

Judging the Stuarts, as seen in these statutes, by the free-trade axioms 
of modern times, they would not seem to have been at all more enlightened 
than the Tudors. James I. [1 Jac. I. c. 20] has an act to “ redress certain 
abuses and deceits used in painting,” which means that the painter-stainers 
endeavoured thereby to exclude the plaisterers from interfering with their 
trade, and informs us that the wages of a painter were then ls. 4d. per 
diem ; acts concerning the ‘true making”’ of woollen cloth, and severe 
restrictions on innkeepers, [21 Jac. I. c. 2r]. Charles II. prohibits the 
exportation of wool, and matters connected with its manufacture [12 Car. 
II. c. 32], and by another statute [14 Car. II. c. 18] renders such expor- 
tation felony, and informs us that the wool was screwed and pressed, and 
thus passed off for other goods. William III. passed an act for the better 
execution of these statutes, directed all wool shorn in Kent within ten miles 
of the sea to be registered, and extended the time for prosecution of 
offenders to three years, [9 & 10 Will. III. c. 40,] and endeavoured to 
enforce the use of mohair buttons by laying a penalty of 40s. per dozen on 
cloth ones; an invaluable manufacture this, apparently, as it forms the sub- 
ject of _ other statutes, [8 Ann. c. 11; 4 Geo. I. c. 7; 7 Geo. I. stat. 
1, c. 12]. 

The attempts to control the knavery of various classes, which mainly 
belong to the era of the Tudors‘, are certainly not the least interesting of 
these repealed statutes. 

© The offender was to be set in the pillory, with a fagot tied to his body. 

f An earlier statute than theirs [5 Hen. IV. c. 13], after reciting that many fraudu- 
lent artificers, imagining to deceive the common people, do daily make brooches, rings, 
beads, candlesticks, hamers for girdles, of base metal, has an enactment which might not 
be without its use at the present day, which is, “ Always in the foot, or in some other 
part of every such ornament so to be made, the copper and the latten shall be plain, to 
pe intent that a man may see whereof the thing is made, to eschew the deceit afore- 
said. 
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To commence with the cheats on a small scale—we have in the statute 
19 Hen. VII. c. 6, styled “ of Pewterers walking,” an atcount of the prac- 
tices of the wandering tinkers of that day. It relates that “simple and 
evil-disposed persons” wander up and down to buy stolen pewter and brass, 
—they are said to have ‘‘ deceivable and untrue beams and scales; thus one 
of them would stand even with 121b. weight at one end against a quarter 
Ib. at the other end, to the singular advantage of themselves, and great 
deceit and loss of your said subjects buyers and sellers with them.” This 
act was only temporary, but it was made perpetual by 4 Hen. VIII. c. 7, and 
on the petition of the pewterers of London its penalties were increased by 
25 Hen. VIII. c. 9, which provides not only that no alien shall be a pew- 
terer, but that any pewterer going abroad, and not returning when recalled 
by the officers of the company, “shall be henceforth reputed and taken as 
no Englishman, but shall stand and be from henceforth out of the king’s 
protection.” 

“An act concerning coining of money” [14 & 15 Hen. VIII. c. 12] in- 
forms us of a piece of trickery that would hardly pass current at the 
present day ;— 

“ And forasmuch as at this present time farthings and halfpence be stricken all with 
one coin, so that the common people of the realm many times take those that be far- 
things for halfpence, be it therefore enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that all such 
farthings that from henceforth shall be made within this realm, shall have upon the one 
side thereof the print of the portcullis, and upon the other side thereof the print of the 
rose with a crown.” 


A strange race, which still keeps its footing in this country, is brought 
under our notice by two statutes meant for its removal. In stat. 22 Hen. 
VIII. c. 10, we read,— 


*Forasmuch as afore this time divers and many outlandish people calling themselves 
Egyptians, using no craft nor feat of merchandize, have come into this realm, and gone 
from shire to shire and place to place in great company, and used great subtle and 
crafty means to deceive the people, bearing them in hand, that they by palmistry could 
tell men’s and women’s fortune, and so many times by craft and subtilty have deceived 
the people of their money, and also have committed many and heinous felonies and 
robberies, to the great hurt and deceit of the people that they have come among.” 


These wanderers were to quit the realm within fifteen days, on pain of 
forfeiture of goods and imprisonment ; but it is plain that they either did 
not go at all, or else speedily returned, for we find Philip and Mary legis- 
lating against them, [1 & 2 Phil. & Mar. c. 4]:— 


“ Forasmuch as divers of the said company, and such other like persons, not fearing 
the penalty of the said statute, have enterprized to come over again into this realm, 
using their old accustomed devilish and naughty practises and devises, with such abomin- 
able living as is not in any Christian realm to be permitted, named, or known, and be not 
duly punished for the same, to the perilous and evil example of our sovereign lord and 
lady the king and queen’s most loving subjects, and to the utter and extreme undving 
of divers and many of them, as evidently doth appear.” 


A penalty of £40 is laid on persons bringing any of the Egyptians to 
England; and if the Egyptians venture to remain forty days, they are to be 
treated as felons; which, however, they may avoid, by entering into some 
regular service. This act was not suffered to remain a dead letter, as eight 
gipsies were hanged under it in 1577. 

Such a fate, however, does not appear to have befallen men who at least 
as well deserved it, if half what we find in these statutes regarding the tan- 
ners and the clothiers be true. Let us first take the charges against them 
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in 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cc. 9 and 11, for the true currying and tanning of 
leather. We read in c. 9,— 


* Albeit divers good and wholesome statutes have been heretofore made and devised 
for the true tanning, currying, and working of leather; yet, through the covetise 
of tanners in overhasting their work by divers subtle and crafty means, by negligence 
of the searchers, and collusion of the curriers, that by divers such statutes were autho- 
rized to try the said leather, and by the strait workmanship of the cordwainers, the 
king’s subjects be not only in their goods but also in the health of their bodies much 
endamaged by occasion of ill shoes and boots made of evil leather ; therefore as the malice 
of man increaseth to defraud the intent of good laws, so laws must rise against such 
guile with the more severity day by day for the repress of the same.” 


Cap. 11 has a long exordium on— 


“the true tanning of leather, wherein consisteth a great commonwealth and com- 
modity to all men, for that every sort of people of necessity must use and have leather 
for divers and sundry purposes; for lack of true tanning thereof every man is not only 
put to great loss and charges, but also by the naughtiness thereof doth take divers and 
sundry diseases to the shortening of their lives.” 


Yet, notwithstanding all this, the act continues :— 


“It is manifest to all persons that there never was worse leather used or made within 
this realm, than hath lately been and now is used and made within the same, the chief 
cause whereof cometh by reason of the evil and deceitful tanning of the same leather ; 
for albeit the currier, and also the shoemaker or other artificer, do his or their dili- 
gence never so well, yet nothing made therewith can be good, perfect, or profitable, as 
it ought or should be, the leather not being well and sufficiently tanned; the occasion 
of the naughty tanning whereof groweth much by the greediness of the gain of 
the tanner, for that they covet to set forth the same to sale with more speed and 
shorter time than it can be well and perfectly tanned, and have his due time requisite 
and necessary for the true tanning of the same: for whereas in times past the hides or 
leather were wont to lie in the tan-vats by the space of one year or five quarters 
of the year, before it was taken out of the same vats or put to sale, now for the speedy 
utterance and tanning hereof, they have invented divers and sundry deceitful and 
crafty means to have the same leather tanned, sometimes in three weeks, and sometimes 
in one month or six weeks at the most, as by craft of overliming thereof in their lime- 
pits, or otherwise by laying thereof in their vats set in their old tan-hills, where it 
shall be tanned with the hot ooze, taking unkind heat in the same hill, and sometimes 
by putting of seething hot liquor with their ooze into their tan-vats where the same 
hides or leather lie, which they most commonly do practise in the night-time, and by 
many other such crafty and subtle means, whereby they make the leather to seem 
to them that have not the knowledge or skill thereof, to be as well and sufficiently 
tanned within the space of three weeks, or a month, or six weeks at the most, as if 
it had been in the vats until it had had the full time requisite for the true tanning of 
the same, which should have been at the least by the space of three-quarters of 
a-year.” 


The cloth manufacture also has abundance of statutable testimony to 
its importance, and quite as much as to the roguery of its artisans. We 
have 11 Hen. VII. c. 27, against “ deceitful fustians ;’ 5 Hen. VIII. c. 4, 
‘for avoiding deceit in worsteads;” 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 2, “ for the true 
making of woollen cloths;”’ 8 Eliz. c. 12, against untrue and deceitful 
making of Lancashire frizes, &c. We see in 34 & 35 Hen. VIII. c. 10, 
that ‘ York, one of the ancient and greatest cities within the realm of 
England,” was principally maintained by making coverlets; and for its 
benefit such goods were forbidden to be made elsewhere in Yorkshire. 
1 Edw. VI. c. 6, also informs us that “the greater and almost the whole 
number of the poor inhabitants of the county of Norfolk and the city of Nor- 
wich be and have been heretofore for a great time maintained and gotten 
their living by spinning of the wool growing in the said county of Norfolk 
upon the rock into yarn;”’ and numerous statutes occur which shew that 
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the old law of apprenticeship was modified in favour of the clothiers, and 
other favours granted to them; yet King Edward (3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 2, 
5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 6,) emphatically declares their “slight and subtle 
making” to be the cause of “great infamies and scandals;” and in the 
latter statute gives some details on the subject which appear sufficiently 
curious to be extracted :— 


“ Clothiers, some for lack of knowledge and experience, and some of extreme cove- 
tousness, do daily more and more study rather to make many than to make good 
cloths, having more respect to their private commodity and gain than the advance- 
ment of truth and continuance of the commodity in estimation according to the worthi- 
ness thereof, have and do daily instead of truth practise falsehood, and instead of sub- 
stantial making of cloth, do practise slight and slender making, some by mingling 
of yarns of divers spinnings in one cloth, some by mingling fell wool and lamb’s wool, or 
either of them, with fleece wool, some by putting too little stuff, some by taking them 
out of the mill before they be full thicked, some by overstretching them on the 
tenter, and then stopping with flocks such breaks as shall be made by means thereof, 
finally, by using so many subtle slights and untruths, as when the cloths so made be 
put in the water to try them, they rise out of the same neither in length nor breadth as 
they ought to do, and in some place narrower than some, beside such cockling, banding, 
and divers other great and notable faults as almost cannot be thought to be true; and 
yet, nevertheless, neither fearing the law in that case provided, nor regarding the esti- 
mation of their country, do not only procure the alnager to set the king’s seal to such 
false, untrue, and faulty cloth, but do themselves weave into the same the likeness and 
similitude of the king his highness’ most noble and imperial crown, and also the first 
letter of his name’, which should be testimony of truth, and not a defence of untruth, 
to great slander of the king our sovereign lord and the shame of this land, and to the 
utter destruction of so great and notable commodity as the like is not in any foreign 
nation.” 


It would be useless to recite the penalties and forfeitures provided for 
these misdeeds, as we see from the last statute relating to the cloth manu- 
facture (21 Jac. I. c. 18) that all was useless. We will therefore conclude 
with the preamble of this statute, the censure of which is still but too 
applicable :— 


“ Whereas of late years divers subtle and naughty means and devices have been in- 
vented and practised for the pressing of woollen cloth of all sorts, by heating of 
thick boards or planks, and laying the same under and above the cloth in the cold press, 
and also by putting of thin or seeling boards and pasteboards being made very hot into 
the cuttles or plates of cloth, and then presently putting the same into a cold press, 
and by divers other cunning sleights and inventions, by what deceitful practices and 
devices, the chapmen or buyers of woollen cloth of this kingdom are deceived and 
greatly wronged, and the woollen cloth of this kingdom itself is disgraced, and held 
and reputed very deceitful, to the great prejudice and scandal of the cloth of this 
kingdom.” 


& This they were directed to do by the first-mentioned statute, but “the letter E, 
crowned with his highness’ imperial crown,” meant to be a guarantee of quality, seems 
to have been as worthless as similar marks, “extra superfine,” &c., at the present day. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


WORCESTERSHIRE MSS. AT HAGLEY. 
No. VII.—Hasineron MS. 


Tus is the most interesting of the series, 
Mr. Habington, of Hindlip, it may be re- 
membered, was concerned in the Gun- 
powder Plot, and condemned to lose his 
head; but having great interest at court, 
his life was spared, on condition that he 
should be confined to the area of the 
county of Worcester for the rest of his 
life. Accordingly, he spent the remainder 
of his days in collecting historical and anti- 
quarian information from almost every 
parish of the county. His papers subse- 
quently came into the hands of Dr. 
Thomas, of Worcester, (obit. 1738,) who 
made additions to them; and then into 
the possession of Dr. Charles Lyttelton, 
Bishop of Carlisle, and President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, who also made 
additions to them from the old Chapter- 
house, Westminster, the Tower Records, 
and those of other public offices. He died 
in 1768, and left his collections to the 
Society of Antiquaries, where they re- 
mained till 1774, when they were en- 
trusted to Dr. Nash, who, from these and 
other materials, produced his two splendid 
folios of “‘ Worcestershire.” I was puzzled 
to know, therefore, how these manuscripts 
found their way back to Hagley library 
after having been presented to the Society 
of Antiquarles. On inquiry, however, I 
ain informed that— 

“The Habington MS., now in the pos- 
session of the Society, is a transcript made 
by Dr. Hopkins, Canon of Worcester, 
(temp. Queen Anne,) with additions by 
Dr. Thomas, Rector of St. Nicholas, Wor- 
cester, (temp. George II.,) and that it is 
comprised in four vols. folio.” 

It would, therefore, appear that the 
volume at Hagley was the original rough 
draft, from which the Society’s transcript 
was taken; and this appears the more pro- 
bable from the fact that in the Hagley 
book there are scattered here and there 
written directions what to copy and what 
to omit. The distance at which the lines 
should be written apart is even prescribed, 
and the following is one of the instructions 
put down for the transcriber, who was ap- 
parently some young person, and perhaps 
a novice in the work :— 

“Studdy to write true English, and 

8 


where you distrust leave a blank or ask 
master. When you begin a word write 
it with v. vowell, not with this uw. Ob- 
serve carefully the a and d, w**. is thus 
written, 4d, and mistake not; and if y® 
word cannot bee comprehended in a lyne, 
as char-ters, give it such a poynt (hyphen), 
Write but a litle in a day, and bee sure to 
write true and what’s agreable to sense.” 

There are duplicates of some of the 
parochial accounts, and the parishes from 
M to R are omitted. The book requires 
an index, and its pages to be numbered. 
I have compared its contents with Nash’s 
* Worcestershire,” and find much that is 
copied into that work verbatim, and other 
portions condensed or elaborated. It is 
therefore evident that this MS. supplied 
the largest portion of Nash’s materials. I 
have made notes of those parts which were 
rejected by Nash, and here append a few 
of them, under the heads of the respective 
towns to which they belong :— 


EMLODE (EVENLODE). 


“ And heere meethinckethe I see our 
shyre as mounted on a Pegasus flyinge 
over the neyghboringe countyes and as hee 
lately crossed Staffordshyre, Warwick- 
shyre, and Gloucestershyre, so nowe coast- 
inge to the confynes of Oxfordshyre hee 
touchethe that memorable stone devydinge 
fowre countyes, wheare Edmund Ironsyde, 
that Englishe Hercules, overthrewe Ca- 
nutus, the puissant and worthy Kinge of 
Denmarke; and thence he caryethe the 
authority of our county about and over 
Coteswould, neaver strykinge the earthe 
but wheare hee produceth a springe, w*" 
beyond that of Helicon flowed w"® abun- 
dance of charity to heavens eternity, as at 
Emlode, w** the Bishop of Worcester dyd 
before the Conquest of England bestowe 
on the Prior and his mounckes of Wor- 
cester, but Emlode church wanteth no- 
bility of armes, her glory was in heaven.” 


ECKINGTON. 

“And heere raysed on Breedon hyll 
standethe Wollashull, w** attended once 
the Abbot of Westminster as his cheyfe 
lord, a place exposed to the vewe of the 
cou’try and for pleasure affourdinge a 
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rare prospect, and w** not to- 
geather yeeldinge wthall a profytable 
soyle, for the watry drylles fallinge downe 
from above towardes Avon make fertyle 
the syde of the hyll. Wolvershulla, aun- 
ciently so wrytten (weare it eyther of 
abondance of wolfes w** before and synce 
the Conquest have ravened in this iland, 
and I think especially heere aboutes be- 
cause dyvers places trenche on the name 
of wolfe, or weare it for other reasons) 
was as far as I can yet fynd the seate 
fyrst of Richard Muchgros, who in the 
raygne of Kinge Henry the third and I 
gather 33 Hen. fitz Johis Reg., beinge 
styled de Wolvershull, was betore other 
men of estimation a wytnes to a deede 
made by William de Beauchamp de Elmley 
to the Priory of Worcester, Muchgros, as 
I take itt, beeinge in Longdon eyther gave 
the name to the family of Muchgros, or 
thence receaved the same. (In a note:) 
Henry the first granted by his charter to 
Walter de Beauchamp that hee might 
chase wolfes in Worcestershyre. (See 
Rymer’s Federa.’’) 


HARVINGTON. 


“Vppon the deathe of that reverend, 
lovinge, zelous, and powerfull preacher of 
the wourd of God, Mr. Thomas Feryman, 
the ealder prebendary of the cathedrall 
church of Worcester and parson of this 
church,— 

‘Whose asse, whose oxe, whose state have I 
desyrde, 

What fynescrude up or ought was hys requyred, 

Naye, when in what did I my sealfe professe, 

A not frind to the wydowe, fatherles? 

Tis true heavens st thy want in tears we mone, 

And wish of tenne we suche might nowe fynd 


one ; 

Our tymes cut short and devydes the three- 
score tenne, 

In one and twentie endes the lyfe of men. 

Thou peacefull was, most fatherlyke and kind, 

Our borders children sealfes yet beare in mynd; 

Sleepe then in Christ, enioye thy goale thats 
won, 

Weele praie the rest maie doe as thou hast don ; 

And learne of thee so to receave at last, 

Such bliss, such glory, as in heaven thou hast.” 


LINDRIDGE. 


“You see Lyndrige w her ample ly- 
berties extending to the iudgment of lyfe 
anddeathe, and mencioninge amonge others 
the tryall by water and fyre, w** is to 
determyne by the sinckinge or swiminge of 
the accused, beeinge bound crosse handes to 
feete in the water, wheather hee weare 
guyltie or not, as allsoe to prove hys inno- 
cency in the cryme layde to hys charge 
by induringe a burninge iron for a space in 
hys bare palme, but thease are longe synce 
abolyshed by religion and reason her hand- 
mayd, lyke that decydinge of matters by 

Gent. Mag. VoL. XLVII, 
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combate, w** except in some very rare 
causes is w't a most sharpe censure ex- 
cluded out of the Churche.” 


BEWDLEY. 

“ Bewdley hath a fayre brydge of stone 
emulating Worcester’s brydge, with a 
gatehouse as Worcester’s brydge, but thys 
of tymber, that towringe with stone. This 
brydge interleygnethe Severne fyrst into 
our Shyre, the beutifull ornament and 
prodigall benefactor of our county, who 
supplyethe to Bewdley with abundance of 
coale, the want of fewell w*" it had other- 
wise sustayned by the utter overthrowe of 
a bosome frynde and nerest neyghbour, 
the late renowned forest of once flourish- 
inge Wyre, for theare Bewdley bounded 
the north-west lymit of Worcestershyre, 
and now is onely leafte Tickenhill Pearcke, 
w* with her tall spreadinge oakes hath 
some resemblance of her ancient mother 
Wyre, inclosing that delightfull house 
mounted over Bewdley, wt" Kinge Henry 
the seaventh built for his sonne, that hope- 
full Prynce Arthur, and nowe a mansion 
for his mats consell of the marches of 
Wales, althoughe of late seeldome fre- 
quented.” 


CorEstown (CUTSDEAN). 

“ Worcestershire having seysed Cates- 
town for hys owne, flyethe downe thease 
hylles, not touchinge the ground tyll hee 
comethe to Tedington, Aulston, and Wash- 
borne, whom hee imbracethe as hys chyld- 
ren; and though devyded by Gloucester- 
shire, yet perswadeth them to paye theyre 
tythe to theyr own Ouerbury, and causeth 
Washborne to attend the court of the lord 
of Breedon, being bothe in Worcester- 
shyre, and thence turninge home with 
thease riche augmentations hee offered at 
the feete of his lord and kynge the towne 
of Dudley, wt" the mannors of Dalesford 
and Tidmanton, to bee healde of his mati¢ 
in capite. To the Bishop hys spirituall 
lord hee tendered the.ample parishes of 
Tredington and Blockley. To hys con- 
sellors, the Prior and Monckes of Wor- 
cester, Shipston-uppon-Stowre, Emlode, 
and Icombe, with Tedington, Aulstone, 
and Wasborn, the dependant of Ouer- 
bury. To the abbot of Peareshore, the 
mannor of Aldermaster. To the 
of Breedon, Coleston, and Washborn’s Con- 
stabelwyke. And gyvinge awaie all, hee 
reservethe to hymsealfe the glory of all.” 


TENBURY. 

“In the northe wall of the chancell, 
under an anciente arche, is a remarkable 
monument, raysed from the ground, where- 
uppon lyethe a portraiture, not exceedinge 
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the stature of a chyld in the tender age of 
his springe youthe, armed all in mayle, and 
over that hys coate fashioned lyke one of 
the holy voyage, betweene hys lyttell 
handes lyfted upon hys breast the hert of 
a man above the proportion of hys body, 
hys legs crossed, and at hys feete a Talbot. 
Coniecturinge who thys should bee, I can- 
not but thinck hee was some noble spirite, 
eyther of the rase of the Lordes of thys 
towne, or the other worthy Peeres whose 
ensignes of honor are in thys churche, 
w™ out of hys abundant devotyon to 
Allmighty God and hys couragious hert 
surmountinge his yeeres, had desygned to 
spend hys lyfe in fightinge against the 
enemyes of the Christian faythe, but pre- 
vented by deathe, lyethe here buryed; or 
otherwise some renowned child who dyd 
an acte above hys age against the infidells. 
For had hee byn a knyght contracted 
in thys module, hee shoulde have byn 
gyrded w" a suorde we gyveth hym hys 
order.” 
BESFORD. 

The hyperbolical language of epitaphs, 
it seems, had aroused the anger of Mr. 
Habington, for he says under this head :-— 

“I wyll heer omitt the epitaphes w* 
some ordinary poet, more pleasinge hym- 
sealfe then delyghtinge the reader, hath 
to satisfye some indulgent parents weep- 
inge over the funeralls of theyre chyldren, 
sett out in so many lynes as wyll fryght 
the behoulder to peruse them.” 


THE LOST PARISH OF NAFFORD. 

The present parish church of Birling- 
ham was formerly only a chapel to Naf- 
ford, the site of which church is entirely 
unknown and lost to living memory. 
Tradition points out a rising ground near 
an extensive mill at Nafford, on which 
it is said the church stood, but the keenest 
eye cannot discover any traces, and there 
is now but one house in the vicinity. Mr. 
Habington comments as follows :— 

“On the aspyring heygth of Bredon 
hyll_ stood Nafford’s church, where S* 
Katherin was in former ages honored, 
resemblinge the montayne Sina, wheather 
her body was after her martyrdoom by 
angells miraculously translated. But Naf- 
ford lyethe nowe interred without monu- 
ment, leavinge us to hope that theyre 
soules who have heretofore in thys ruin- 
ated churche searved God, have followed 
S' Katherin in the montayne of heaven.” 


HANBURY. 

“ Hambury, neere Wych, so wrytten to 
distinguyshe it fron Hembury én salso 
marisco, com. Gloucest. w*" belonginge, 
as thys, to the Bishop of Worcester, was, 
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as thys, alienated from the Bishopricke. 
But let mee now suppose our Hambury 
in the purity of the originall, that I may 
better discover the antiquityes theareof. 
It is seated in the hundred of Oswaldes- 
towe, East on Feckenham and Bradeley, 
West on Hadzor, Northe on Stoke Prior 
and Wichband, Southe on Hymbleton. 
And althoughe our county is graced w*s 
so many pleasant prospectes, as scarce any 
shyre the lyke, in so muche as allmost 
eavery littell hyll largely affourdethe the 
same, yet aspyringe Hambury obtaygninge 
the principality, overlookethe them all. 
A stately seate meete for a kinges pallace, 
and had it but the comodity of our Se- 
verne myght compare with that of Wynde- 
sore. Neyther wanted theare for recrea- 
tion of our kynges a fayre parke, w*" 
thoughe in thys paryshe, is styled Feck- 
enham parcke, sortinge in name with the 
kynges vast forrest reachinge in former 
ages far and wyde. A large walke for 
savage beastes, but nowe more comody- 
ously changed to the civill habitat‘ons 
of many gentellmen, the freehouldes of 
wealthy yeomen, and dwellinges of in- 
dustryous husbandmen. Gratus opus agri- 
colis. But Hambueryes churche, w*, in- 
vironed w** highe and mighty trees, is 
able to terrifye afar off an ignorant enimy 
wt" a deceytfull shape of an invincible 
castell, maye ryghtly bee called the lan- 
thorne of our county. The Bishop of 
Worcester was heere lord and patron, but 
had not, as far I can yet see, charter 
warren, because beeinge in the myddest of 
the kynges forrest it might have byn pre- 
judiciall to hys game.” 


DroItwicu. 

“Wych, yf you onely consyder but the 
scituation theareof beeing in a lowe valley 
by an obscure brooke overtopped w'* 
hylles shrowdinge itt from pleasant pro- 
spects you would instantly neglect it, but 
when you see heere the most excellent 
fountaynes of salt in thys iland, and 
reade that salt, sygnifyinge wysdome, was 
used in the oulde sacrifyces to declare that 
zeale of devotion ought to bee tempered 
w*' discretion, and that our Savyour called 
hys disciples the salt of the earthe, be- 
cause they should w‘® theyre preachinge 
so season the soules of men as they might 
not fall to corruption; and to leave with 
reverence Dyvine mysteryes, that salt is 
not onely so necessary for the use of men 
as wee cannot lyve without itt, but allso 
as St.Gregory wrytethe, it hathe byn ap- 
plyed for the cure of beastes, wee must 
needes have thys towne in highe estima- 
tion. Thease sprynges of salt havinge byn 
I think heere from the tyme of Noes flud, 
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I am perswaded that when thys iland was 
fyrst inhabited w"* men, they shortly after 
made heere a plantation ; for althoughe in 
Cheshyre are salt wells at theyre wyches, 
and salt is allso made of the salt water of 
the sea, yet ours heere is the purest and 
fynest salt of all, neyther doe I wonder 
that a brooke of freshe water rysinge 
above Bromsegrove and descendinge thence 
w't wyndinge meanders should passe so 
neere the skyrtes of thease salt wells 
without offendinge them, for they have 
severall springes that naturally ryse out of 
a hyll, but thease miraculously granted by 
God in an inland country far distant from 
the seas; and as the bathe for a medecyne 
to our infyrmityes, so thease for seasoninge 
our sustenance, ascribinge to the hand of 
God that the freashe water very often 
overflowinge the sayd pitts, nevertheles the 
salt water retayneth the former strength, 
not suffring any mixture or detriment 
thereby. And weh. is. more to be observed, 
that wheras ther is an infinite quantity 
of salt water for halfe the yere drawen 
out of the sayd pitts, yet when ther.is an 
intermission of taking any more water 
thence for the other halfe yeer, the brine 
never overfloweth the pitt, but keepes a 
certaine residence therin.” 


Mr. Habington also alludes to the many 
great men who had inheritance in the 
Droitwich salt-pits, and had their names 
enrolled as burgesses. He therefore ex- 
cepts to Leland’s description of the bur- 
gesses as poor men, and declares that “at 
thys instant they are of that generous dis- 
position as they are ryghtly called the 
Gentellmen of Wych. a 

The names of the owners of phates (vats) 
in Wich, 4 Edw. I., collected out of a roll 
called “ Rentate firmavioris compositionis 
in the tyme of Henry Rudinge and Thomas 
Walker, Baylifes of Wich :’— 

“The Barons de Beauchamps then by 
inheritance Shyreefes of thys shyre had 
phates in Wich. 


“ John Cassy had phates. 

* John Rudinge had phates of hys owne, 
and phates allso of Elizabeth Gey and 
Willm. Gardyner. 

“John Hethe had phates of hys owne 
and of John Rugge and Agnes Egge. 

“John Wick. 

“John Gey. 

“John Wheller had of hys owne and of 
the Shyreefe, Richard Foliat, and Edward 
Crossewell. 

“John Cotes had of hys owne and of 
John Wich, John Rugge, and Richard 
Rudinge. 

« John Turning. 

“John Walker had of hys owne and 
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Eleanor Defford, Willm. Bachetote, and 
Willm. Persirard. 

“John Braze had of hys owne, the 
Shyreefes, John Le Walker, John Chyld, 
and Wyllm. Walshe. 

“John Walle had of hys owne and of 
Thomas Wibbe, Willm. Walker, sen., and 
John Walker. 

“John Leche had of hys owne and of 
Thomas Walker. 

“Henry Rudinge had of hys owne and 
of the Earle of Warr. and Willm. Gar- 
dynor. 

“Henry Crossewell had of hys owne 
and of Roger Sharpe, Richard Wythe, 
Wm. Banard, Alice Gay, Thomas Gay, 
the Shyreefe, and Matild. Lench. 

“Thomas Walker had of hys owne and 
of the Earle of Warr., Thomas Froxmer, 
the heyres of Willm. Wyche, John Vnet, 


-John Wythe, John Ragge, Vicarmone, 


St Richard, Jone Oweyn, Richard Asseler, 
John Lech, Margaret Wykerd, Willm. 
Banard. 

“ William Walker, senior. 

“ Thomas Home had of hys owne and of 
John Throckmorton, Willm. Banard, John 
Furninge. 

“Thomas Edwards had of hys owne and 
of Roger Sharpe. 

“Thomas Gay had of hys owne and of 
Richard Wych, senior, John Wych, Roger 
Sharp, John Burton, George Clynt, Mar- 
garet Marschell, Henry Crosswell. 

“ Richard Wych, senior, had of hys owne 
and of the Lord of Hampton, of Bowl- 
nynch, John Furning, Thomas Gay, and 
Henry Crosswell. 

“ Richard Wych, junior, had of his owne 
and of John Elmbrugge, John Wyche, 
the Earle of Warwicke, Thomas Mar- 
shall. 

“ Richard Wynston had of hys owne 
and of Matild. Leneh, Willm. Wynter, 
John Furninge, Willm. Botyller, and 
George Clynt. 

“Willm. Banard had of hys owne and 
of the Shyreefe, Willm. Bachtote, Thomas 
Froxmer, Charles Nowell, Thomas Walker, 
Thomas Home, Agnes Gay, Henry Crosse- 
well. 

“Willm. Walker, senior, had of hys 
owne and of Thomas Walker, and John 
Wall. 

“ Willm. Gardyner had of hys owne and 
of Thomas Froxmer, Henry Rudinge, 
John Rudinge, Henry Couper, and Jone 
Norwode. 

“Willm. Walshe had of hys owne and 
of Margaret Walsh, Willm. Gardyner, 
Willm. Bondokes, Henry Rudinge, and 
John Walker. 

“Willm. Gay had of hys owne and of 
Willm. Banard. 
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“ Willm. Dragon had of Roger Sharp. 

“Edmund Crossewell had of hys owne 
and of the Shyreefe, Thomas Walker, and 
John Willmor. 

“ The Priores of Westwood. 

* Margery Rudinge. 

“Margery Marshall had of her owne 
and of Richard Wyche, junior, Thomas 
Gay, John Gay. 

“ George Clynt had of hys owne and of 
Humfrey Stafford, the Shyreefe, Walter 
Scull, Willm. Jenetts, Shyld, of the wyfe 
of Wode, of the Baylifes, and of Willm. 
Botyller, and Thomas Gaye. 

“ Margery Wyherd had of her owne 
and Thomas Throckmorton, of Whittenton, 
Roger Sharpe, and Thomas Warre. 

* Jone Shrene.” 


Note (in later handwriting.) 

* At y* top of y* other page these names 
are said to be copied from a Bailiff’s roll, 
made in y® time of Ed. I. From several 
of these names I am convinced y¢ tran- 
scribers wrote Ed. Ist for Ed. 4th. Many 
of ye persons here mentioned flourish’d at 
that time in this county, but few do we 
meet with so early as y* reign of Ed. I. 
Besides, at that time most men added de 
to their names, whereas here is not one 
with that addition ; so that I cannot allow 
this roll to be older than Ed. 3, tho’ I 
rather believe Ed. ye 4th.—C. L.” 


“The contributors to the schole of 
Wich :— 

“Mr. T. Talbot gave halfe a phate. 

“Mr. John Butler and Mr. Willm. But- 
ler gave halfe a phate. 

“George Bydle gave a quarter of a 
phate. 

“Thomas Moulton, for tearme of hys 
lyfe, halfe a phate. 

“The number of all the phates in Wich, 
27 Eliz. R., weare 403 Ph. and a quarter.” 

“ Ex rentate firmarioris compositionis 
tempore Henrici Rudinge et Thome 
Walker, Balliv. ville de Wich An, Regni 
Regis Edwardi post Conquest. 7°. 


“ Johs. Cassy occupat 16 phates. 

Johs Ruding, habet 10 phates, 

Johs Heth, habet 18 phates. 

Johes Wych. 

Johe Gey. 

Johes Wheller, occupat 14 phates. 

Phillippus Braze. 

Johe Walle. 

Henric* Rudinge. 

Henricus Crossewell. 

Thomas Froxmere. 

John Vnet. 

Richard Wynston. 

Willm. Botyller. 

Willus Walshe. 

George Clint. 

Wills Jennette. 

Hunfrey Stafforde. 

Thomas Throckmorton.” 

“The rents of Wyche, wt I set downe 
for the rarety, not for the valeue. Robert 
Aleyn* healde one messuage in the manor 
of Wych, by the servyse of x“. and tenne 
ladelles of salt by the yeere, to bee payde 
at the Nativity of our Lorde, and thease 
are valued at xx‘. a yeere accordinge to 
the comon estimation, because a ladell of 
salt is worthe a penny, beeinge a stryke of 
salt.”” 

The ancient chapel at Droitwich, for- 
merly standing on the bridge, with the 
high road passing through it, is alluded to 
in the chapter on Martin Hussingtree 
thus :— 

“ Now to looke a little backe on the 
Rudinges (formerly lords of the manor of 
Martin Hussingtree). This hath byn an 
ancient family, whose armes somewhat 
battered appeared at Wich, in the chapell 
on the bridge, and have byn flourished on 
the coaches and monuments of honorable 
and riche men, who I would to God they 
would cast downe theyre eies on thease 
poore gentlemen, the Rudinges, so belowe 
there coates of armes as they have scarce 
coates to clothe them.” 

J. NOAKE. 
Worcester, October, 1856. 


GRESHAM COLLEGE. 


Mr. Ursan,—Being well aware of the 
interest which you always take in any 
thing that savours of education, I am in- 
duced to call your attention to what I 
cannot help terming a great grievance. I 
allude to the ill-usage that Gresham Col- 
lege has suffered at the hands of the 
government of this country. 

The celebrated endowment of Sir Tho- 
mas Gresham was intended by that emi- 
nent man to spread a knowledge among 
the citizens of London of the noble sciences, 


—as astronomy, law, divinity, music, and 
geometry. The college, in which the lec- 
tures on these subjects were originally held, 
occupied a spot of ground, situate between 
Broad-street and Bishopsgate-street ; but, 
in the year 1768, during the administra- 
tion of the Duke of Grafton, and soon after 
the dissensions between the court and the 
city, an act of parliament was passed, 
whereby the Gresham trustees were forced 
to give up to the government the site of 
their college, for a rent of £500 a-year. 
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The lectures were after this delivered in 
aroom in the Royal-Exchange, capable of 
holding not more than fifty persons. At 
last, the trustees, with a public spirit for 
which they cannot receive too much credit, 
determined on rebuilding the college, and 
that in such a manner, as to afford far 
greater accommodation than hitherto. 
The situation which the college at present 
occupies was chosen, and those of the pub- 
lic who have attended the various lectures 
are the best judges as to whether the in- 
tentions of its munificent founder are fully 
carried out, as far as is in the power of the 
trustees, 

But we must now see what the govern- 
ment has done with the property on which 
it had seized in 1768, for the purpose of 
building a miserable excise-office. Three 
years ago it was determined that this 
office should be removed to Somerset- 
House, in consequence of which the old 
site of Gresham College was sold. By this 
transaction the government realized a sum 
of one hundred and nine thousand five 
hundred pounds; or, in other words, by 
selling that for which it had given five 
hundred a-year, it raised a capital which 
would bring in, at a moderate interest, 
nearly five thousand. One would have 
thought that some assistance might have 
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been afforded by the government towards 
an endowment which it had so much ill- 
treated in former times, and by which it 
had profited so largely; especially as the 
funds, now in the hands of the trustees, 
are by no means sufficient for doing justice 
to the institution. A good library is re- 
quired, and the lectures on astronomy and 
geometry are not complete without suit- 
able apparatus for the purpose of illus- 
tration. 

In fact, a very large sum is needed, to 
place this venerable establishment on a 
footing worthy of the name of its founder. 
And I am sure, Mr. Urban, you will agree 
with me in saying that Gresham College 
has very large claims on government. 

A commissioner was sent down a short 
time since, to inquire into its present con- 
dition: whether the government intends 
to make some reparation for its past con- 
duct, or to utterly annihilate the college 
and carry off the professors bodily, I am 
unable to say. Time will shew. Certain 
it is, that the fate of Sir Thomas Gresham’s 
legacy to his country is awaited by many 
withthe greatest anxiety. I beg to re- 
main, yours most sincerely, 

AN OLD FRIEND. 

December 1st, 1856. 


MILFORD-HAVEN AND THE SOUTH WALES RAILWAY. 


Mr. Ursan,—Your readers are doubt- 
less well acquainted with the immense ad- 
vantages possessed by the great natural 
harbour of Milford-Haven, which may be 
safely pronounced to be one of the finest, 
if not the finest, harbour of the world. 
Nevertheless, it may be useful at the pre- 
sent time to recall attention to the sub- 


ject. 


This harbour is spacious enough to 
contain the whole British navy, which 
might there ride in safety from every 
wind, and with free ingress and egress at 
all times. It is situated also in the most 
convenient spot that could well have been 
contrived for carrying on the trade with 
the south of Ireland and with America. 
The high land at its mouth is the first 
land that is seen from the deck or the 
mast-head of vessels arriving from the 
western world, which might sail straight 
into this magnificent harbour, and thereby 
avoid all the dangers of the channel navi- 
gation, and at the same time save a day in 
the voyage to London. It might natu- 
rally be expected that this harbour would 
carry away a large part of the trade both 
of Liverpool and of Bristol. Why, then, 
has it so long been neglected? Several 


causes have contributed to this neglect ; 
all of which, however, there seems now a 
prospect of having removed. The chief 
one has been the difficulty and expense of 
inland communication with it. This is 
now removed, in some degree, by the open- 
ing of the South Wales Railway to its 
shore, although the Directors of that Com- 
pany, with their usual penny-wise policy, 
have, at present, only made a single line 
for the last few miles, which is already 
found insufficient for the Irish traffic alone, 
and they must soon be compelled to lay 
down a second line. The want of wharves 
and warehouses, or accommodation of any 
kind, has also helped to drive away com- 
merce from this, its natural channel. The 
railway company has begun to supply these 
deficiencies also, but, at present, in a very 
insufficient and unsatisfactory manner. 
The want of protection in time of war has 
also been another objection ; but the mouth 
of the harbour is now at last fortified, and 
a fleet of merchant-ships may lie in the 
harbour as securely as in any other in the 
British islands. The want of commercial 
docks is also complained of; for this evil I 
will venture t>» propose a bold remedy, 
which would b at once speedy and effica- 
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cious,—the sale of Pembroke dockyard to 
a commercial company. This may appear 
a bold proposal, but a little consideration 
will shew it to be a very reasonable one. 
As a naval dockyard for ships of war it is 
perfectly useless, it is not at all required, 
we have plenty of naval dockyards without 
it, and this one has been chiefly distin- 
guished as one continued series of parlia- 
mentary jobs. Up to the present moment 
every vessel that is built there is obliged 
to be sent round the Land’s-End and the 
coast of Cornwall to Plymouth, or Ports- 
mouth, or Chatham, to have its masts, and 
rigging, and stores put in; why may not 
the hulls be just as well built in those 
dockyards also? A commercial company, 
with sufficient capital, would at once give 
life and activity to the harbour and to the 
trade of the district, as well as great faci- 
lities to the whole trade of England with 
the West. 

Even if this great object eannot be 
effected, considerable good may be done 
by calling public attention to the manage- 
ment of the South Wales Railway. Any 
thing more mean, and penurious, and short- 
sighted than their present policy can hardly 
be imagined. The station, which forms 
the terminus of the line on the bank of 
this noble harbour, is a mere shed, without 
any sort of accommodation for passengers, 
—no hotel, no refreshment-room, scarcely 
even a waiting-room. The only communi- 
cation with the dockyard, or with the town 
of Pembroke, is an open boat, across a 
harbour three quarters of a mile wide! 
Suppose a party of ladies going from 
London on a visit to Earl Cawdor, at 
Stackpoole Court. They leave town im- 
mediately after an early breakfast, and are 
expected to dinner; the weather is wet 
and stormy—they are obliged to shut up 
the windows of the first-class carriage to 
keep out the wind and the rain; after a 
tedious journey they arrive at the terminus, 
but not until after dark ; the wind con- 
tinues boisterous, the rain comes down in 
buckets-full, as it commonly does in Mil- 
ford-Haven; there is no shelter for them ; 
heated and fatigued as they are, they must 
proceed at once to embark in an open boat, 
and with the help of four stout rowers 
they cross the harbour. They arrive at 
the opposite bank, drenched to the skin, 
and scramble on shore in the dark as well 
as they can. As they belong to the fa- 
voured class, Lord Cawdor’s carriage has 


been permitted to enter the dockyard, and 


they have not far to walk; if they had not 
been expected, or did not belong to the 
aristocracy, they would not have been so 
favoured ; they must then have walked 
through the dockyard to the omnibus for 
Pembroke, stationed outside the gates, a 
notice being stuck upon the gates that 
private carriages only are admitted within 
the dockyard. What right has any Jack- 
in-office to make such a regulation ? Who 
pays for the dockyard? Why should not 
the omnibus be allowed to approach as near 
to the harbour as a private carriage ? 
Who is responsible for this abuse? This 
grievance, however, does not affect the 
Railway Company, but I have not yet 
done with the directors. They announce 
publicly, and invite the public to purchase, 
Tovrist-Tickets. Let not the public be 
deceived—they are a regular swindle. Few 
lines possess greater attraction for a ToUR- 
Ist than the South Wales Railway; within 
sight, or within easy reach of every station, 
is some interesting ruin of a castle, an 
abbey, or a church ; a TOURIST naturally 
wishes to take his time, and stop at every 
station. Oh no, say the Directors, you 
must only stop at those stations which we 
choose to dictate to you. We will take 
care to select those stations where there is 
the least to be seen, and you must pay the 
full fare from those stations we have se- 
lected to any others that you wish to stop 
at. So that, eventually, the rourtst finds 
that he has paid more than if he had not 
bought a TOURIST-TICKET at all. It is 
obvious that it can make no real difference 
to the Company how often the TOURIST 
stops, provided he does not go twice over 
the same ground in the same direction; 
and this regulation is searcely compatible 
with common honesty. Its injustice is so 
evident, that, when I was there last sum- 
mer, the officers of the Company, at seve- 
ral stations, were ashamed to take the 
money, saying that the TOURIST-TICKET 
was sufficient ; but when I presumed upon 
this at other stations, a different view of 
the matter was taken there, and the money 
demanded, even with some degree of rude- 
ness. Surely the shareholders should in- 
sist upon the directors cancelling so dis- 
graceful a regulation as this. If these 
TOURISTS’-TICKETS were treated ina liberal 
manner, a large number of persons would 
be induced to visit this beautiful line of 
country in the summer months.—Your 
obedient servant, A Tourist. 
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FOLK-LORE. THE ORIGIN OF WHITSTABLE. 


Mr. Urban, — While strolling on the 
Kentish coast last summer I halted at a 
roadside inn, in what I found was styled 
“West end of Heme.” I inquired, among 
other matters, the distance to Whitstable, 
and received the desired information from 
the portly, goodnatured-looking mistress, 
with the addition, “ Ah, sir, that’s a queer 
place; you'll see all the houses stuck up 
and down the hill, just as the devil dropped 
’em, as folk say here.” I naturally asked 
the particulars of this diabolical feat, and 
in answer was favoured with the following 
tale, which I do not give in the good lady’s 
own words, lest I should wound the amour 
propre of the respected citizens of Duro- 
vernum, for, according to her, “it was all 
along of the wickedness of the Canterbury 
people,” of which some instances were sup- 
plied. 

Canterbury, as all the world of Kent 
knows, is “no mean city” now; but six 
centuries ago, when it was the resort of 
thousands of pilgrims, it was so glorious 
that it excited the wrath of the foul fiend, 
and its inhabitants being as bad as Jerome 
describes the people of Jerusalem to have 
been when that city too was famous for 
pilgrimages, he sought and obtained per- 
mission to cast it into the sea, if the ser- 
vice of prayer and praise usually performed 
by night and by day at the tomb of St. 
Thomas the Martyr should be once sus- 
pended. Long and eagerly did Satan 
watch, but though the people grew worse 
and worse daily, the religious were faith- 
ful to their duties, and he almost gave up 
the hope of submerging the proud city. 
At length, however, his time came. A 
great festival had been held, at which the 
chaplains at the saint’s tomb had of course 
borne a prominent part, and when night 
caine, utterly exhausted, they slept,—all, 
and every one. 

The glory of Canterbury was now gone 


for ever. Down pounced the fiend, and 
endeavoured to grasp the city in his arms, 
but, though provided with claws pro- 
verbially long, he was unable to embrace 
one-half, so vast was its size. A portion, 
however, he seized, and having, with a few 
strokes of his wings reached the open sea, 
he cast in his evil burden. Thrice he re- 
peated his journey, portion after portion 
was sunk, and the city was all but anni- 
hilated, when the prayers of the neglected 
St. Thomas prevailed, and an angelic vision 
was sent to brother Hubert, the sacristan, 
which roused and directed him what to do. 
He rushed into the church, and seizing the 
bell-rope, he pulled vigorously. The great 
bell Harry, which gives its name to the 
centre tower of the minster, ordinarily re- 
quired the exertions of ten men to set it 
in motion, but it now yielded to the touch 
of one, and a loud boom from its conse- 
crated metal scared the fiend just as he 
reached the verge of the sea; in despair 
he dropped his prey and fled, and Canter- 
bury has never since excited his envy by 
its splendour. 

There was a remarkable difference in 
the fate of the different parts of Satan’s 
last armful, from which a great moral 
lesson was justly drawn by my informant. 
Those very few houses in which more good 
than bad were found were preserved from 
destruction by falling on the hill-side, and 
they thus gave rise to the thriving port 
of Whitstable; while the majority, where 
the proportions were reversed, dropped into 
the sea a mile off, and there their remains 
are still to be seen ; but antiquaries, if igno- 
rant of the facts of the case, have mistaken 
them for the ruins of Roman edifices sub- 
merged by the encroaching ocean. It is 
to be hoped that they will suffer the in- 
valuable guide, local tradition, to set them 
right. * * 


THE MEADE FAMILY. 


Mr. Urban, — The Meade altar-tomb, 
against the north wall of the chancel at 
Elmdon, Essex, is late Perpendicular work, 
but very rich in detail; the material is a 
greenish sort of Purbeck marble. It bears 
the following inscription :— 

“Thome Meade armigero, secundo justiciario 
de banco, hic humato, fidelissima sua conjux Jo- 
hanna posuit obiit Maii 1585.” 

On it are the following arms, many times 
repeated, but no colours given. 

Meade, a chevron between three peli- 
cans vulning, (the colours should be sab. 


a chevron between three pelicans or, vulned 
gu.) also two other coats. 

1. On a fess between three storks; as 
many cross-crosslets. 

2. On a chevron between three colts’ 
heads couped, two chevronels. 

Crest of Meade. On a ducal coronet 
an eagle displayed, with two necks. 

I subjoin a pedigree of the Meade 
family, so far as the county of Essex is 
concerned. The name is spelt indif- 
ferently Meade and Mede. 

Elmdon and Wendon-Lofts, though sepa- 








rate parishes, form one village. The ancient 
mansion of the Meades, now belonging to 
the Wilkes’ family, is in the latter parish. 
The church, now rebuilt, adjoins the house. 
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There are several flat stones with in- 
scriptions to the Medes in Wendon-Lofts 
church, but no arms; their dates are 
worked into the accompanying pedigree. 


Thomas Meade, “7: = 1, ————-——- issue, one daughter. 
a- 


the first of the 
mily who settled in 
Essex, at Elmdon. 
He was second Jus- 
tice of the King’s 
Bench. Died 1585. 
Monument in Elm- 
don Church, as de- 
scribed. 


= 2. Johanna Clamp, widow of Huntingdon. 





of Wendon Lofts. Ser- 


| ! 

Sir Thomes Meade, Knt., = Bridget, daughter of Reg/nald, Matthew, 
Sir John Brograne, of Elmdon. of Cresshall. 
Knt., of Herts. Issue failed. 


geant -at-Law, 1567; 
Judge of the King’s 


























Bench, 1578. Died Sept. 
18, 1617. 
} | : | | | 
Thomas, Sir John Meade, Knt. ; = Katharine, Charles. George. Robert. 
pre-deceased his buried at Wendon died Aug. ’ 
father. Lofts, June 18, 1638. 16, 1639. 
| ae oe 
Thomas, only son and heir ; = Margaret, daughter and Two daughters. 
died May 13, 1678, aged heir of Debney, of Nor- 
59; buried at Wendon folk. Buried at Wen- 
Lofts. don Lofts. 
CTS 
Nine children, of whom 
John Meade, Esq., = Jane, daughter of William Wardon, Esq. ; 


son and heir; died 
June 24, 1715, aged 
63 ; buried at Wen- 
don. 


buried at Wendon Lofts. 





John, 
died in infancy. co-heir. 


| 
Jane, = John Whaley, 
merchant of London. co-heir. 


I 
Margaret, = William Pytches, 
of Cresshall, Essex. 


Jane and Margaret sold the manor of Wendon Lofts to Richard Chamberlayne, Esq., 
citizen and mercer of London; Sheriff of Essex in 1721. 


Faithfully yours, Joon H. SPERLING. 


PROPOSED REGISTRATION OF ARMS. 


Mr. Ursan,—A visitation of arms, to 
be regularly made by heralds, is of course 
a thing now utterly impracticable, how- 
ever great the advantages to be gained 
from it; if nothing else, the expense would 
entirely preclude such a scheme. That 
such would bear good fruit, and be of 
the greatest value, must be evident to all; 
forming, indeed, a portion of our national 
annals, it would be a mine to the historian 
and genealogist, and would, no doubt, in 
after years, solve many questions of suc- 
cession and relationship. 

My plan for attaining this great end 
seems to me so utterly simple, that I feel 
sure all who are aware of the advantages 
to be gained will assist in urging the use 
of means so easy and apparent. 

The assessed tax papers are seut round 


to every householder in Great Britain, and 
among other items is a charge for “armo- 
rial bearings.”—Now I propose that these 
forms, for one year, should be printed on a 
whole sheet of paper,—the fly-leaf to have 
such a heading as might be decided on,— 
to be filled up with name, residence, &c.; 
and that the householder should be re- 
quested to fill up in this blank sheet a 
proper description of his armorial bear- 
ings, if he have any. 

As many would think the Aaving arms 
would make them liable to pay the tax, I 
should propose that it be stated whether 
the party uses the arms or not, and thus 
ensure information. I would also suggest 
that when the party addressed happeus to 
be a younger member of some known fa- 
mily, he should, in addition to his descrip- 
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tion, name his relationship,—as nephew, 
son, cousin, &c, of ——-, of such a place, 


(naming the head of his branch of the 
family) ; and should he not be so, then let 
him say whether his ancestors lived where 
he does; or, if not, he should state from 
whence he or they came. The value of 
such information would be great, especially 
in our town districts. It would be desira- 
ble to leave a large space for such descrip- 
tions, as many might wish to give more 
particulars of their families and ancestry, 
which should by all means be received. 

Such descriptions, I feel sure, would in 
all cases be gladly given; and doubtless 
seal-engravers and others would, if neces- 
sary, explain them in due heraldic form, 
for some very trifling fee, to the filler-up. 

Great Britain is diyided into a certain 
aumber of tax-districts, and I propose that 
these fly-leaves should, when returned to 
the tax-collector, be carefully torn off, and 
forwarded in separate bundles, containing 
each district, to some central office, (to be 
‘lecided on,) where they might be com- 
piled and published in counties, (and in 
that case I feel certain the sale would be 
large) ; or, if thought desirable, they might 
remain unpublished for the use of after- 
ages: in any case, it would be desirable 
to preserve carefully such a visitation, as 
doubtless there would be returned many 
particulars of the greatest interest to the 
herald and genealogist. 

And now respecting the difficulties to 
be overcome. ‘The only difficulty I can 
see may arise, possibly, from the prejudices 
of routine, and the question of tax-gather- 
ers doing extra work without extra pay. 
This, I think, is quite answered by the 
statement that there is no extra trouble in 
carrying out this plan: these papers are 
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already sent out, and collected, and all the 
alditional labour is the forwarding these 
fly-leaves in bundles to the central office. 
On the other side, I would urge that this 
is likely to bring in a large additional 
number of rate-payers for armorial bear- 
ings, as it is well known hundreds use 
thei, and yet evade the tax: but these 
gentlemen would not positively state they 
did not use them; and thus I feel con- 
vinced a considerable increase would accrue 
to the revenue from this item ;—such in- 
crease, I feel assured, would far more than 
indemnify government for any small out- 
lay to which they might be put. Were it 
otherwise, I would call on them to order 
such a visitation, when it is so easily ar- 
ranged. But it appears that such advan- 
tages can be attained at no expense—nay, 
at a positive profit, to the revenue. Let 
us, then, have such visitation, embracing 
the whole of Great Britain, and noticing 
every householder who has an heraldic 
entity. To calculate its great importance, 
we have only to consider how we should 
value such a collection made two hundred 
years ago, could we now consult it; and 
in our days, the population being so wan- 
dering, and towns so large, will make it 
still more valuable to posterity. It would 
not have heraldic authority, it is true, but 
it would shew posterity where to look for 
the proofs, al it would comprise thou- 
sands of arms which are borne, but of 
which the heralds have no knowledge. 

Its value would commence to heralds 
now, and increase every day, till England 
no longer exists. 

I call upon all to use their influence to 
acquire such a visitation. 

GEORGE GRAZEBROOK. 

Dec. 18, 1856. 


THE HENZEY, TYTTERY, AND TYZACK FAMILIES. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your last issue you 
were pleased to insert my account of the 
early history of the Henzey, Tyttery, and 
Tyzack families, and of the introduction 
by them of the broad or window-glass 
manufacture from France into this country. 

With your permi-sion, I will now pro- 
ceed to reply, as far as I am able, to the 
questions suggested by your correspondent 
H. S. G., in your November number. 

And first in regard to the singular crest 
of the Henzey or De Hennezel family, re- 
ferred to by your correspondent. The fol- 
lowing description of their arms, which is 
appended to them, clearly shews that the 
= is composed of a fire-bolt aud fire- 

all :— 


“Unis is the true Coate of Armes, with 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XLVII. 


Mantle, Helmet and Crest, pertaininge tao the 
famely of Abr. Sushua Henzel, of Pambleratt 
in the Connty of Stafford, Gentleman, who 
was the Sonne of Aunanias MBenjrll de da 
Maison de Henzell tout pré la village de 
Darnell, en la Pie de Lorraine. Which 
Armes of his Auncestonrs were there sett app 
in the Duke of Lorraine’s Gallery windowe, 
amongst many other Poblemen’s Coates of 
Armes, there aural’ in glasse, Being thos 
blared ; Menzel on a feild gules beareth Three 
arorues slipped or; Tmo and one; Ensigqued 
with a Heluett propper, Thereon a wreath, or 
and Gules; a ffire-honlte and flire-ball; or; 
Pantled Gules; Lyned argent; and Tas- 
selled and Buttoned, ov.’ 
L 
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The Darnell here referred to as the re- 
sidence of the Henzell family, is doubtless 
Darneuille in the Departement des Vosges, 
in Lorraine. 

The Henzey family, on emigrating from 
France, appear to have made a slight dif- 
ference in their arms for the sake of dis- 
tinction, the acorns according to Chenaye 
Desbois being argent, and according to the 
above description or. 

In reply to your correspondent’s query 
regarding Sarah and Mary Henzey, who 
married respectively Brettell and Dixon, 
I am of opinion that they were sisters, for 
I find that John Henzey had by his wife, 
née White, three daughters, Frances, Mary 
and Sarah, and that Mary was married to 
Jonathan Dixon. 

I may here add that the Brettell family 
is of French origin, and that its history is 
given by Chenaye Desbois under the name 
of De Breteuille. This family intermarried 
frequently with the Henzeys in England. 


Thus it appears from the Old Swinford 
parish register, that on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1617, John Brettell married Mary 
Henzye, and the Joshua referred to in the 
coat of arms married Joan Brettell, who 
died in 1671. 

Your correspondent asks, Who was Su- 
sannah Barrett? She was the third child 
of Mr. John Jesson of Hagley, and married 
Francis Barrett at Broseley. Her son went 
to Madeira, and there inherited Mr. Pope’s 
fortune of between 30 and 40,0001. He 
left it to his mother, Susannah Barrett, 
who bequeathed it to Mr. Richard Case of 
Worcester; he was the grandson of her 
brother, Richard Jesson. 

I do not know what the armorial bear- 
ings of the families of Tyttery and Tyzack 
are, nor who are the representatives of the 
latter family ; but I think tle name is to 
be found in the “ London Directory.” 

ANTIQUARIAN, 


HENRY THE EIGHTH’S BOOK “OF THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS.” 


Mr. Urnan,—Montaigne, in the Jour- 
nal of his Voyage in Italy, under date the 
6th of March, 1581, describes a visit to 
the library of the Vatican. Among other 
treasures which he saw there, he gives the 
following account of a manuscript of Henry 
the Eighth’s book “Of the Seven Sacra- 
ments :”— 

“T saw the original of the book that 
the King of England composed against 
Luther, which he sent, about fifty years 
since, to Pope Leo X., subscribed of his 
proper hand, with this beautiful Latin 
distich, also of his hand :— 


* Anglorum Rex Henricus, Leo decime, mittit 
Hoc opus, et fidei testem et amicitiz.’ 


I read the prefaces—one to the Pope and 
the other to the Reader. He excuses him- 
self upon his warlike occupations and want 
of sufficiency. The language is good Latin, 
for scholastic.” 

Has this volume been seen by any recent 
visitors of the Vatican Library, or described 
in any modern book of travels ? 

The subjoined letter from Wolsey to 
Henry VIIL., printed in Burnet (Hist. of 
Reformation, vol. III. m1. 8.), gives some 
account of the previous history of this very 
volume, and seems to shew that, as regards 
the “beautiful distich” above given, , sub- 
scribed, as it was, with the king’s proper 


hand, Henry stood godfather to the pro- 
sody of his Chancellor :— 


“ Str,—These shall be onely to adver- 
tise your grace that at this presant tyme 
I do send Mr. Tate vnto your hignes with 
the booke bounden and dressed, which ye 
purpose to send to the pope’s holynes, with 
a memoriall of such other as be allso to be 
sent by him with his authentique bulles to 
all other princes and universities. And 
albeit Sr. this booke is right honorable 
pleasant and fair, yet I assure your grace 
that which Hall hath written (which with- 
in 4 days wol be parfited) is farre more 
excellent and princely: and shall long 
contynue for your perpetuall memory, 
whereof your grace shall be more plenarly 
informed by the said Mr. Tate. I do send 
also unto your hignes the choyse of certyne 
versis to be written in the booke to be 
sent to the pope of your owne hande: with 
the subscription of your name to remain in 
archivis ecclesie ad perpetuam et immor- 
talem vestre majestatis gloriam laudem et 
memoriam, by your 

most humble chaplain, 
T. Car'is Ebor.” 

It would be curious to enquire whether 
any traces remain of any of the other copies 
which were intended to be sent with the 
recommendation of the Pope to other 
princes and universities, F. N 
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A PICTURE BY HOGARTH. 


Mr. Ursay,—About the year 1814, 
there was in the tap-room of the “ Ele- 
phant,” an old public-house in Bishops- 
gate-street, against the wall, a dirty old 
oil-painting, which had been rubbed and 
begrimed by the backs of hundreds of 
porters, coal-heavers, &c. When I saw 
it, at the desire of a friend, I found 
it, though much injured and obscure, 
still bearing undoubted evidence of the 
hand of the master to whom it had 
been attributed, but could obtain no his- 
tory of it. It contained many figures 
sitting round a table, something like the 
“Midnight Conversation.” Some years 
afterwards the house was altered, or re- 


built ; and I heard that this picture had 
been seen by some artist, and declared to 
be “The South Sea Company.” I was 
further informed that it had been cut from 
the wall, or partition of lath-and-plaster, 
on which it had been painted, with some 
labour and great skill and dexterity, cleaned 
from the plaster down to the paint, then 
backed, the painting itself cleaned and re- 
paired, and finally disposed of for a hand- 
some sum. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents 
will be able to oblige me with some par- 
ticulars of this curious relic, and who is its 
present possessor. E. G. B. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Later Biblical Researches in Palestine 
and the adjacent Regions. A Journal of 
Travels in 1852. By Epwarp Rosrnson, 
D.D., LL.D. (London: John Murray.) 
—This volume, which forms a supplement 
to the former two, is characterised by the 
same liberal spirit, the same learning, and 
the same acuteness; and whilst a second 
visit to the Holy Land has served greatly 
to strengthen Dr. Robinson, except upon 
a few minor points, in all the opinions 
advanced in his former work, it has led 
him also to some new discoveries. 

Leaving New York in December 1851, 
Dr. Robinson arrived at Beirfit in the 
following March. From Beirdit his pro- 
posed line of travel was through Galilee 
to ’Akka, and thence to Jerusalem, from 
Jerusalem to Beisin, from Beisin to Has- 
beiya, from Hasbeiya to Damascus, from 
Damascus to Ba’albek, and from Ba’albek, 
by Ribleh and el-Husn, back again to 
Beirdt. It will be impossible to follow 
him through the whole of this route, or to 
pause as often as we could wish to exa- 
mine every spot of interest ; a notice of 
some of the more important objects which 
the journey presents, must alone content 
us. Of such objects, we meet during 
the first few days with scarcely one. We 
are more than compensated for this, how- 
ever, in reaching *Akka, the Accho or 
Ptolemais of ancient times, and the Acker 
or Acre of the Crusades. The Biblical 
associations attached to ’Akka are indeed 
not many, and it is not until the medieval 
ages that we hear much of it beyond its 
name. But to the Crusaders, its position 
made it a most desirable conquest ; and it 
is to them that it owes its chief renown. 


“Tf,” says Geoffrey de Vinsauf, in his 
Itinerarium Regis Anglorum Richardi, et 
aliorum in Terram Hierosolymorum,—* if 
a ten years’ war made Troy celebrated, if 
the triumph of the Christians made An- 
tioch more illustrious, Acre will certainly 
obtain eternal fame, as a city for which 
the whole world contended.” The terrible 
siege which the chronicler here recounts, 
was in truth enough alone to make it for 
ever memorable. 

In spite of all the vicissitudes which it 
has passed through since those days, “Akka 
is even now, Dr. Robinson tells us, the 
strongest city in the country :— 

** Massive fortifications,” he says, ‘‘ guard the 
city towards the sea on both sides. The thick 
walls and bastions might furni-h a noble prome- 
nade; but it is not open to the public. In the 
north-east corner an old castle was still in ruins 
from the bombardment of 1840. On the land side 
there is a double rampart ; of which the exterior 
one was constructed by Jezzar Pasha, after the 
retreat of the French in 1799. The low, broad 
hill on the east of the city, which was on our 
right as we approached, seems to have been the 
Turon of the Crusaders; on which King Guido 
of Jerusalem pitched his camp during the siege 
of ’Akka; and where too the French in 1799 
erected their batteries.” 

*Akka is at present the seat of a Pasha- 
lik, and is in a tolerably flourishing condi- 
tion. The province is stated to comprise 
160 villages, and to contain a population 
of 36,070 males, of whom only 7,642 are 
Christians or Jews. The city itself can 
boast of eleven places of worship; that is 
to say, six mosques, one Greek Church, 
one Greek Catholic Church, one Maronite 
Church, one Frank Latin Church, and one 
Jewish synagogue. 

A very few hours’ travelling from ’Akka 
brought Dr. Robinson to Jefat, which 
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place he has no hesitation in identifying 
with the Jotapata of Josephus ;— 

“Tt is a singular spot,” he says: * the high 
round Tell is perfectly regular and isolated, ex- 
cept that it is connected with the northern hills 
by a low ridge or neck. On tie west side of the 
neck a deep Wady begins and sweeps around its 
western and southern base. On the east of the 
neck a Wady has its head further north, and 
runs down along the eastern base to join the 
former.” 

This description accords very exactly 
with that of Josephus, who relates :— 

“Now Jotapata is almost all of it built on a 
precipice, having on all the other sides of it ever 
way valleys immensely deep and steep, insomuc’ 
that those who would look down would have their 
sight fail them before it reaches to the bottom. 
It is only to be come at on the north side, where 
the utmost part of the city is built on the moun- 
tain, as it ends obliquely at a plain.” 

The numerous caverns or dens which the 
Jewish historian speaks of about Jotapata, 
in one of which he was himself concealed 
after the city was taken, constituted an- 
other of its points of resemblance to Jefiit. 
Dr. Robinson says,— 

*‘ Around, and just below the brow of the 
Tell, on all sides except the north, are many 
caverns, which hardly seemed all to be artificial ; 
though in some of the smaller ones there were 
steps cut to descend into them, perhaps; either 
for water or as habitations.” 

It is strange, however, that the site 
should present no traces whatever of hav- 
ing been fortified ; although Dr. Robinson 
does not think this sufficient to invalidate 
his conclusion. 

With the exception of Jotapata and 
Cana, which latter Dr. Robinson recognises 
in Kana, not at Kefr Kenna, and which 
is situated close by «efit, our traveller 
met with few objects of particular interest 
from the time of his departure from ’Akka 
to that of his arrival at Nabulus, a period 
of several days. Whilst at Nabulus he 
had more than one interesting interview 
with the Samaritans, and made a second 
visit to Jacob’s Well : — 

**T was glad once more,” he says, “‘ to visit this 
undoubted scene of our Lord's conversation with 
the Samaritan woman; and to yield myself for 
the time to the sacred associations of the spot.” 

Resting for one night only at Nabulus, 
he recommenced his journey early on the 
following morning, and four days’ more 
travelling brought him to Jerusalem. Of 
the various places which came under his 
examination during these four days, the 
most important was *Amwas, which he 
very decidedly inclines to fix upon as the 
site of the Emmaus of St. Luke. 

Dr. Robinson now approached Jeru- 
salem :— 

** Jerusalem,” he says, ‘is still in all its fea- 
tures an Oriental city ; in its closeness and filth, 
in its stagnation and moral darkness. It was 
again difficult to realize that this indeed had 
been the splendid capital of David and Solomon, 


in honour of which Hebrew poets and prophets 
poured forth their inspired strains; where the 
God of Israel was said to dwell on earth, and 
manifested :.is glory in the Temple; where He 
who is ‘Head over all things in the Church,’ 
lived and taught in the flesh, and also suffered 
and died as ‘ the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world.’ Yet it was even so, and 
from this inconsiderable place, thus degraded and 
trodden down, there has gone forth in former 
ages upon the nations an influence for weal or 
woe, for time and for eternity, such as the whole 
world beside has never exerted.” 

Acquitting himself with this brief para- 
graph of the tribute of eloquence which is 
expected from all travellers upon their 
entrance into the Holy City, Dr. Robinson 
proceeds at once to business, directing his 
attention principally to a re-examination 
of those localities respecting which his 
former work has been the means of calling 
forth so much dispute :— 

*‘In the discussions that have taken place,” 
he says, *‘ the chief diversities of opinion have 
arisen in éndeavouring to apply the descriptions 
of Josephus to the present physical features of 
the Holy City. Thus it is the valley of the Tyro- 
pon, the hills Akra and Bezetha, the course of 
the second wall, the place of the ancient bridge, 
the extent of the Temple area, and the relation to 
it of the fortress Antonia,—it is these which have 
formed the chief topics of inquiry, and the themes 
of disquisition sometimes anything but tranquil.” 

These contentions, however, have left 
untouched four positions which form very 
important data to argue from. We give 
them in Dr. Robinson’s own words. They 
are,— 

**1, That Zion was the south-western hill of the 
city ; and still te:min ites towards the north, as of 
old, in a steep declivity adjacent to the street 
leading down from the YAfa-gate. 

2. ‘That Moriah, the site of the Jewish Temple, 
was the place now occupied by the Haram or 
grand mosk, on the east and north-east of Zion. 

*“*3. That the ancient tower just south of the 
YAfa-gate is the Hippicus of Josephus, from which 
the first ancient wall ran eastward along the 
northern brow of Zion to the Temple enclosure. 

‘4, That the ancient remains connected with 
the present Damascus-ga‘e, are those of an an- 
cient gate upon that spot belonging to the second 
wall of Josephus.” 

It will readily be seen how considerably 
these points affect the matters at issue, 
especially of what material consequence 
the first two are as regards Akra and the 
Tyropeon. It being admitted that Zion 
was the south-west: rn hill of the city, and 
that Moriah is the place now occupied by 
the Haram, Josephus’s very evident state- 
ment that Akra was opposite to Zion, and 
that the Tyropzon, or Cheesemonger’s 
valley, divided the two, and extended quite 
down to Siloam, seems of itself almost war- 
rant enough for Dr. Robinson’s view—which 
regards the Tyropezon as beginning near 
the present Yifa-gate, running along the 
northern side of Zion, and then turning 
south to Siloam; and Akra as being the 
ridge on which stands the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre—since, if Zion was the 
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south-western hill, Akra must have been 
either to the east or north of it; and 
as the former of these two situations is 
well-nigh universally allowed to Moriah, 
the only natural conclusion is, that Akra 
occupied the latter. In this case, the course 
of the Tyropzon is obvious. 

A relation somewhat analegous to this 
of Akra and the Tyropzon exists between 
the hill Bezetha and the fortress Antonia : 
it is quite clear that they were immediately 
adjacent. As far as regards Antonia, the 
Baris of the Maccabees, the disputes which 
have arisen have almost solely had respect 
to its extent. As we have already had 
occasion to mention, there is little or no 
difference of opinion about the fact that 
the Haram area now occupies the site of 
the Temple; and Josephus is too explicit in 
his description of Antonia, as being situated 
at the junction of the north and west 
cloisters of the Temple, to leave any room, 
under these circumstances, for discussions 
as to its position. In earlier times it was 
supposed, and some recent writers have 
concurred in the supposition, that this An- 
tonia at the north-western corner of the 
Temple area constituted the whole of the 
fortress. Dr. Robinson, however, inclines 
to give the latter a much wider extent, 
contending that this ‘Antonia on the rock 
at the north-western corner” was merely 
a citadel within it, bearing the same name. 
He believes that the fortress very possibly 
occupied the whole of the northern side of 
the temple area. Amongst the numerous 
striking reasons which he advances in sup- 
port of his hypothesis,—of which reasons, 
an important one is the city-like amplitude 
of the fortress, which could hardly belong 
to the tower on the rock,—some of the 
most striking are deduced from the aspect 
of parts of the Haram walls, respecting the 
antiquity of which there is little doubt. 
He says,— 

“ The like extent of Antonia seems further to 
be indicated by the features of the present eastern 
wall of the Haram area. At the northern end, 
as we have seen, we find what seems to have heen 
the wall of a tower or bastion, measuring about 
eighty-three feet ; and then again the projection 
of which the Golden-gate forms part, extending 
fifty-five feet, and which apparently was once 
the base of another tower. From the southern 
side of this last projection to the south-east corner 
is a distance of 1,018 feet; and to the north-east 
corner is about 516 feet. A line drawn from this 
point of division westward across the Haram area, 
would fall about 150 feet north of the great mosk. 
We thus should have the present area divided into 
two portions; the southern portion, measuring 
1,018 feet by 925 feet, would then represent the 
square of the ancient Temple. The northern tract, 
having the same breadth, and measuring about 
516 feet from south to north, would in this way 
be left for the extent of Antonia. To this last 
may then be added the site of the present Serai, 
if occupied of old by the inner acropolis; thus 
increasing the area of the whole fortress to the 
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extent of some 150 feet towards the north on the 
north-western part.” 


Dr. Robinson also argues in favour of 
this view of the extent of Antonia, that it 


** Accords well with the description and various 
notices of Josephus; and enables us to under- 
stand and apply all his specifications in a natural 
manner, and without any violence. It affords 
ample space for all the ‘apartments of every kind, 
and courts surrounded with porticos, and baths, 
and broad open places for encampments.’ It 
leaves room for the square form of the Temple 
area proper, as specified by Josephus and the 
Talmud; and although we do nct now find the 
whole area, inclusive of Antonia, to be full six 
stadia in circuit, yet the actual difference is not 
greater than might be expected in a merely 
popular estimate.” 

Besides all this, too, he maintains—and 
with as much truth as acuteness—that the 
acceptance of his conclusion 

** Enables us to account for the very remarkable 
excavation on the north of the present area, 
still more than seventy-five feet in depth and 
130 feet in width; which tallies so strikingly 
with the fosse mentioned by Josephus on the 
north of the Temple and Antonia, or rather of 
Baris, and described by him as of ‘ infinite 
depth.’ ” 

Of the plan upon which he supposes the 
fortress, with its interior citadel, to have 
been constructed, Dr. Robinson gives us 
an example in point in the Castle el-Husn. 
It will help to make his idea of Antonia 
more directly apparent, if we cite the com- 
parison. He says,— 

“The great castle el-Husn, at the north end 
of Lebanon, stands upon a high ridge, command- 
ing a view both of the lake of Hums and of the 
Mediterranean. It is nearly square, and of great 
extent, surrounded with lofty walls. In the 
middle of it, another interior citadel more th na 
hundred paces in length by seventy in breadth, 
and surrounded by a moat with water, rises to 
the height of sixty or seventy feet. This acro- 
polis is built up with sloping work of hewn stones, 
as if encasing a mound or rock within; not 
merely, as is now seen at Jerusalem and else- 
where, so as to form the foundations of the 
towers, but carried up between the towers, and 
nearly to the same height. ‘This castle, with its 
interior citadel, all bearing the name el-Husn, 
seems to me to ill’ strate in some degree the plan 
of the fortress Antonia, with its acropolis.” 

With respect to Bezetha, this much, as 
we have said, is quite certain—that it was 
somewhere not distant from Antonia; and 
Dr. Robinson sees no plausible reason what- 
ever why it should be dislodged from the 
position which, until recently, has been 
universally assigned to it,—that is, the 
hill to the east of the Damascus-gate. 
There only can he discover any of the 
characteristics of the Bezetha of Josephus. 

Another of the much-controverted points 
in the topography of Jerusalem is, as we 
have seen, the course of the second wall. 
Josephus’s evidence is very indisputable 
that it began at the gate Gennath ;—but 
then where was Gennath? The only thing 
we know certainly of it is that it belonged 
to the first wall; but its name, which sig- 








nifies @ garden, implies, as Dr. Robinson 
suggests, that it led out of the city to some 
public gardens, or, at all events, into the 
country. Dr. Robinson believes its site to 
have been near to the tower of Hippicus, 
closely adjacent to the present Yafa-gate. 
One very weighty reason amongst those 
he gives for this opinion is, that if the 
gate Gennath, at which the second wall 
began, was not near to Hippicus, all the 
extent of the upper city from Hippicus to 
the said gate must have been protected 
only by two walls, whereas we have Jose- 
phus’s unquestionable authority that “the 
city was fortified by three walls wherever 
it was not encircled by impassable valleys.” 

Of the second wall, Josephus says,— 

‘The second wall had its beginning from the 
gate calle Gennath, belonging to the first wall, 
and, encircling only the tract on the north, it ex- 
tended quite to Antonia.” 

It was, until recently, imagined that 
this wall had taken a straight course from 
near Hippicus to the fortress Antonia. In 
his former volume, Dr. Robinson endea- 
voured to shew the improbability of this 
supposition, and its manifest discrepancy 
with Josephus’s expression of “encircling ;” 
and since the discovery of the remains at 
the Damascus-gate it has been completely 
abandoned :— 

**The question at present,”’ says our author, 
**may be divided into two parts, viz., first, the 
course of the second wall from its beginning to 
the Damascus-gate, and then its course from the 
Daimuscus-gate to Antonia.” 

In his remarks upon the gate Gennath, Dr. 
Robinson has taken occasion to prove very 
satisfactorily, from incidental references 
in Josephus, that the second wall, begin- 
ning from a point near to Hippicus, must 
have run northwards near to the monu- 
ment of John. Reverting, in the division 
of the section which treats particularly 
of its course, to the tolerable certainty ex- 
isting as to its direction thus far, he goes 
on to say,— 

*« And, again, we find traces of an ancient wall 
running from the Damascus-gate, which was in 
the second wall, to a point near the Latin con- 
vent. There can be little question bu* that these 
traces are those of the second wall. To fill up 
the interval between the monument of John and 
the Latin convent requires but a comparatively 
short reach of wall, and there is little room for 
theory or imagination. According to this general 
view, the course of the second wall followed nearly 
the street which leads northwards from the cita- 
del to the Latin convent, deflecting perhaps a 
little on the east or on the west of that street, 
while from the convent to the Damascus-gate it 
lay along or near the course of the present city 
wall.” 


Such a course as this would answer, as 
Dr. Robinson proceeds to observe,— 

Pas. the description of Josephus, that it ‘en- 
circled only the tract on the north;’ meaning, 
perhaps, the tract adjacent to Zion, in distinction 
from the much wider tract encompassed by the 
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third wall.”—‘* We have thus also,” he adds, 
“the required circuitous course.” 

The direction of the wall from the Da- 
mascus-gate has not been the theme of so 
many conjectures and discussions as its 
course fo that spot. Dr. Robinson has 
come to no very decisive conclusion upon 
the subject :— 

** According to my present view,” he says, 
‘the wall probably ran from the Damascus-gate, 
as now, to the highest point of Bezetha, and 
thence southerly along the crown of the ridge to 
Antonia.” 

Last, though not least, amongst the 
matters of dispute respecting the topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem, comes the Holy 
Sepulchre. The whole of the evidence 
possessed upon the subject, Dr. Robinson 
maintains, militates against the authen- 
ticity of the site now assigned to this 
celebrated monument. He believes, and 
endeavours to shew, that there was no 
definite tradition even as to the precise 
spot, up to the time of Constantine, and 
that its discovery in the reign of that 
emperor was not pretended to have been 
the result of any previous knowledge, but 
of “supernatural intimation.” We have 
no inclination to follow him into the de- 
tails of this vexed question, but may state 
that Dr. Robinson sees no reason to doubt 
that the present site was really that upon 
which Constantine built his church; and, 
especially, cannot agree with the opinion 
advanced by the author of the “ Essay on 
the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem,” 
that the church originally erected by Con- 
stantine over the Saviour’s tomb is no 
other than the mosque of Omar. Upon 
this point he says :— 

**In the particular instance of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, probably no one at the present day, except 
Mr. Fergusson and his followers, supposes there 
has been any transfer of the site since it was origi- 
nally fixed in the fourth century. The theory of 
that writer assumes that the church erected by 
Constantine was the present grand mosque es- 
Sitkhrah, in the middle of the Haram area. His 
position is very ingeniously elaborated and sus- 
tained, but is directly contradicted, as it seems 
to me, by the historical evidence. I need only 
refer to two witnesses. The Pilgrim of Bour- 
deaux in A.D. 333, a contemporary writer, re- 
lates, that ‘those going from Zion to the gate of 
Neapolis ... have on the left hand the hillock 
Golgotha, where the Lord was crucified, and a 
stone’s throw off the crypt where His body was 
laid, and rose again on the third day; and there 
also, by order of the Emperor Constantine, achurch 
has been erected of admirable beauty.’ Here the 
gate of Neapolis can only be the present Damas- 
cus-gate. In like manner, Eusebius, who also was 
a contemporary, relates that the splendid Propy- 
lea of the Basilica of Constantine extended on 
the east of the same to the midst of the street of 
the market, which can be referred to nothing but 
the present street of the bazars. The two wit- 
nesses thus accord togetier, and sustain each 
other.” 

This passage particularly excites Mr. 
Fergusson’s displeasure, and has provoked 
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him to some very angry remarks. In a 
letter, of the 10th of December, to the 
editor of the “ Athenzum,” he plainly ac- 
euses Dr. Robinson of having garbled his 
quotation from the “ Bourdeaux Pilgrim,” 
and goes on to say,— 

“I defy Dr. Robinson or any one else to trans- 
late the passage fairly and make sense of it, un- 


less he adopts literally and entirely the views I 
have promulgated.” 


“Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree ?” 

It is time for us to have done, and yet 
we feel that we but ill perform our task 
in saying no more. Capernaum, Bethsaida, 
Chorazin, Hasbeiya, Banias, Damascus, 
Ba’albek,—all these names, and many 
others, rise up before us in a sort of re- 
proach as we close Dr. Robinson’s volume ; 
nevertheless, close it now we must. 





Lives of the Lord-Chaneellors and 
Keepers of the Great Seal of England, 
from the earliest times till the Reign of 
George IV. By Joun Lorp CaMPBELL. 
(London: John Murray. Small 8vo. Vol. 
I. To be completed in ten monthly vo- 
lumes.) — A book that has reached the 
fourth edition, and the praise of which is 
in everybody’s mouth, requires no com- 
mendation at our hands. But we gladly 
welcome the work in this new and popular 
form, and think the learned and noble Lord 
could hardly have bestowed a greater boon 
upon the profession of which he is so dis- 
tinguished a member, than by placing so 
useful a book within the reach of all. 

Lord Campbell informs us that he has 
carefully revised the work, and made it as 
perfect as he could hope such a work to be ; 
and, finally, that the work is stereotyped. 
This we are sorry for, as we feel sure that 
the following note will at some future time 
be either modified or altogether withdrawn. 
It is dated September, 1856, and follows 
the sketch of the office and duties of Lord- 
Chancellor :— 

“I am grieved to say, that since the 
year 1845, when the above sketch of the 
office of Lord-Chancellor was composed, it 
has been sadly shorn of its splendour :— 


‘Stat nominis umbra.’ 


If the same course of proceedings to de- 
grade the office should be much longer 
continued, instead of the Chancellor an- 
swering the description of John of Salis- 
bury in the reign of Henry II.— 

* His est qui leges regni cancellat iniquas, 

Et mandata pii Principis equa facit,’— 
he may return to what Gibbon declares to 
have been his original functions, as ‘ door- 
keeper or usher of the court, who, by his 
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cancelle or little bars, kept off the multi- 
tude from intruding into the recess or 
chancel in which he sat. 

“The real importance of the Chancellor 
did not arise from ‘the seal and maces,’ 
which still ‘dance before him,’ but—1. 
From his being a leading member of the 
cabinet, originating and controlling all the 
measures of the government connected with 
the administration of justice ; 2. From his 
presiding in the Court of Chancery, and 
laying down doctrine to govern that all- 
absorbing department of our jurisprudence 
called Equity; and, 3. From his practi- 
cally constituting in his own person the 
ultimate Court of Appeal for the United 
Kingdom, by giving judgment in the name 
of the House of Lords, according to his 
own notion of what was right. 

“Such powers having belonged to a 
Hardwicke, were transmitted by him toa 
line of distinguished successors, and, having 
been exercised to the great contentment 
and advantage of the realm, gave a pres- 
tige to the office of Chancellor, which is 
already seriously diminished, and ere long 
may be destroyed. 1. No act of parliament 
has as yet touched the first source of can- 
cellarian greatness: but I must here re- 
iterate the complaint which I have already 
made in vain, both publicly in my place in 
parliament, and by earnest representation 
in private,—that the ancient subordination 
and co-operation of the legal functionaries 
under the Crown has ceased, and that no- 
thing is now certain with respect to mea- 
sures for the improvement of our juridical 
institutions, except that a bill passed at 
the recommendation of the government in 
one house of parliament will be lost in the 
other—by the resistance, active or passive, 
of the members of the same government. 
2. The Stat. 14 & 15 Vic. c. 83, ‘To im- 
prove the administration of justice in the 
Court of Chancery,’ will soon banish the 
Lord-Chancellor from his court, and the 
Lords-Justices will reign in his stead. By 
§ 5, ‘all the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery which is now possessed and ex- 
ercised by the Lord-Chancellor, and all 
powers, authorities, and duties, as well 
ministerial as judicial, incident to such ju- 
risdiction, now exercised and performed 
by the Lord-Chancellor, shall and may 
be had, exercised, and performed by the 
Lords-Justices.? The Lord-Chancellor, if 
his taste so incline, may sit along with 
them, or he may sit in a separate court 
concurrently with them. But he will then 
be acting as a volunteer judge; and, prac- 
tically and substantially, the Lords-Justices 
must be looked up to as the supreme au- 
thority in Equity. In time to come, the 
visits of the Lord-Chancellor, ‘few and far 








between,’ will not, I am afraid, be regard- 
ed with the reverence generated by the 
unexpected appearance of an angel. 3. 
Recent events have been still more unfor- 
tunate for the office of Lord-Chancellor as 
connected with the appellate jurisdiction 
of the House of Lords. W thout the 
slightest blame being imputable to the 
present excellent holder of the Great Seal, 
the judgments of the House of Lords in 
his time had not given entire satisfaction 
to the bar or to the public, and some 
change in the tribunal became necessary. 
The creation of a peerage for life was very 
inconsiderately resorted to. ‘Hac fonte 
derivata clades—.’ The Lords, in the ex- 
ercise of their undoubted privileges, having 
judicially determined that a peer for life 
cannot, as such, sit in parliament, a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider what was 
fit to be done for improving the appellate 
jurisdiction of the House. This was eagerly 
embraced as an opportunity to bring for- 
ward charges which, though most offensive 
to former holders of the Great Seal, and, 
generally speaking, quite unfounded, were 
listened to without the smallest check by 
the committee. In consequence, a sudden 
belief arose in the public mind, that the 
appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords, 
which for centuries had commanded more 
respect than the jurisdiction of any other 
tribunal in the kingdom, was usurped, and 
was liable to every charge which can be 
made against forensic proceedings, except 
that of pecuniary corruption. Some new 
measure was necessary to satisfy the na- 
tion; and, instead of recurring to expe- 
dients which might have been rendered 
effective by their own authority, the Lords, 
following the unlucky advice of their lead- 
ers on both sides, preferred a scheme for 
which the sanction of the two Houses, as 
well as of the Crown, was necessary, viz., 
having a certain number of salaried peers 
for life, with the title of ‘ Deputy Speakers,’ 
to assist the Lord-Chancellor. The Bill for 
this purpose being thrown out by the House 
of Commons, in what a state is the Lord- 
Chancellor for the time being now left? 
* Single-seated justice,’ which was applaud- 
ed in the time of Lord Hardwicke and 
Lord Eldon, will no longer be endured, 
nor the divisum imperium of the Lord- 
Chancellor and a retired Common-law 
Judge, however distinguished. The pro- 
bable experiment will now be a JUDICIAL 
CoMMITTEE, consisting of peers, and of 
julges and privy-councillors, summoned to 
advise the House. There the Chancellor 
will have no official ascendency, and a 
Vice-Chancellor, or a Puisne Judge, may 
be selected to declare the judgment of this 
tribunal, according to the applauded prac- 
10 
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tice in the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy-Council. 

“I care little about the reduced salary 
of the Lord-Chaneellor, although it is not 
now sufficient to enable him to keep a car- 
riage, and to exercise becoming hospitality, 
much less to make any provision for his 
family. Against poverty a noble struggle 
may be made; but there seem to be causes 
in operation which, in spite of the most 
eminent learning and ability, must speedily 
reduce the office to insigniticance and con- 
tempt. This is a sad prospect for the 
Biographer of the Chancellors. 

‘May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 
Press’d with a load of monumental clay !’ 

«And yet,’ (in the beautiful language 
of my predecessor, Lord Chief Justice 
Crewe,) ‘Time hath his revolutions; there 
must be a period and an end to all tempo- 
ral things—finis rerum—an end of names 
and dignities, and whatever is terrene,— 
for, where is Bonun? Where is Mow- 
BRAY ? Where is MorTIMER? Nay, which 
is more and most of all, Where is PLAN- 
TAGENET? They are entombed in the 
urns aud sepulchres of mortality’ ! !!—And 
why not the MARBLE CHAIR ?” 

This new edition is printed in good, 
reacable type, uniform with Mr. Hallam’s 
Historical Works. 





Essays, Critical and Imaginative. By 
Proressor Witson. Vol. II. (Edinburgh: 
Blackwood and Sons.)—Another volume 
of Christopher North’s delightful Essays! 
We do not know that we like these quite 
so well as their predecessors; but they are, 
nevertheless, in their own way, unrivalled. 
Wilson possessed, in writing, something of 
that rare gift which Sir Bulwer Lytton as- 
cribes to the oratory of a well-known cha- 
racter of his: like Harley L’ Estrange, he 
“could have talked nonsense, and made it 
more effe: tive than sense.” This peculiar 
charm of his works seems to be made up 
of several elements: one of these is very 
possibly somewhat analogous to that which 
Bulwer gives as the secret of his fascinat- 
ing hero’s eloquence, for there is much of 
a kind of stage-play in Wilson’s author- 
ship ; and another proceeds, doubtless, 
from that characteristic which Coleridge 
tells us belongs inherently to true genius, 
“the carrying on of the freshness and feel- 
ings of childhood into the powers of man- 
hood ;” but the most important one of all, 
we suspect, lay in the richness of the 
writer’s own animal life,—that exuberant 
life which would force itself out, in spite 
of himself, through every sentence he ever 
penned. 

This new volume contains, besides other 
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matter, several critical articles upon some of 
the modern poets, and a series of “flights” 
upon the Lakes of Westmoreland. The 
paper upon Tennyson is the identical one 
which raised the young poct’s wrath so 
much, and provoked so memorable a re- 
tort. It would indeed have been a grave 
blunder in the Professor, had he failed to 
perceive the poet’s promise; but that he 
did not so fail is clear enough: notwith- 
standing all his laughter, nothing can be 
more unmistakeable and decisive than his 
verdict that “Alfred Tennyson is a poet.” 

It may well be imagined how thoroughly 
at home the writer is with the “ Lakes.” 
For some time he himself had his home 
amongst them, and they held a place in 
his love only second to that of the lochs 
and tarns of his “dear native Scotland.” 

Our space will allow us but one extract, 
which we select from the first flight of 
“ Christopher at the Lakes :’— 


“Each lake hath its promontories, that, every 
step you walk, every stroke you row, undergo 
remarkable metamorphoses, according to the 
‘change that comes o’er the spirit of your dream,’ 
as your imagination glances again over the trans- 
figured mountains. Each lake hath its bays of 
bliss, where might ride at her moorings, made of 
the stalks of water-lilies, the fairy bark of a spi- 
ritual life. Each lake hath its hanging terraces 
of immortal green, that along her shores run 
glimmering far down beneath the superficial sun- 
shine, when the poet in his becalmed canoe among 
the lustre, could fondly swear, by all that is most 
beautiful on earth, in air, and in water, that these 
three are one, blended as they are by the inter- 
fusing spirit of heavenly peace. Each lake hath 
its enchantments, too, belonging to this our mor- 
tal, our human world,—the dwelling-places, beau- 
tiful to see, of virtuous poverty, in contentment 
exceeding rich, whose low roofs are reached b 
roses, spontaneously springing from the same soil 
that yields to strenuous labour the sustenance of 
a simple life. Each lake hath its halls, as well as 
its huts,—its old hereditary halls, [Coniston-hall, 
Calgarth-hall,—seats of the Le Flemings and the 
Phillipsons,—in their baronial pride!] solemn 
now, and almost melancholy, among the changes 
that for centuries have been imperceptibly steal- 
ing upon the abodes of prosperous men ; but merry 
of yore, at all seasons of the year, as groves in 
spring; nor ever barred your hospitable doors, 
that, in the flinging aside, grated no ‘ harsh thun- 
der,’ but, almost silent, smiled the stranger in, 
like an opening made by some gentle wind into 
the glad sky among a gloom of clouds.” 





Jessie Cameron: a Highland Story. 
By Lapy Racuet ButiErR. (Edinburgh: 
Blackwood & Sons.)—‘ Jessie Cameron” 
is a story of Highland peasant-life. It is 
the old tale of woman’s faith betrayed 
and woman’s heroism triumphant. Jessie 
Cameron is betrothed to a handsome young 
man, in a somewhat superior rank of life 
to herself, whom she loves with the whole 
depth and ardour of her fine nature. Of 
this love, although he is really attached to 
her in return, her lover is incapable of un- 
derstanding the full strength and value; 
and, led away by vanity, he deserts her to 
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marry some more fashionable Lowland 
lady. Too late he learns to know what 
he has slighted; and he seeks an interview 
with his old love, and makes a confession 
to her of his misery and remorse,—a con- 
fession which she receives with the gentle 
dignity which befits her character, not in- 
flicting upon him any unnecessary wounds, 
but making him at the same time feel how 
vain such regrets are now, and how worse 
than useless it must ever be to force them 
upon her. Subsequently, in the inunda- 
tion of an adjacent river, she is the means 
of saving him and his wife and child from 
destruction; and very soon after this 
event, the faithless lover finally quits a 
neighbourhood which is to him so fraught 
with pain and reproach. Meanwhile Jes- 
sie’s many virtues have raised her into a 
sort of idol to all around her, and she 
does not want for eligible suitors; but, 
true to the memory of her first love, we 
are led to believe that she 
“* lived unmarried till her death,” 

occupying herself in all holy and tender 
offices, 

To the latter part of the story we are 
disposed to make exceptions. We think 
it would have certainly been an improve- 
ment if our fair author had made Mrs. 
Allister Stuart—who is a woman of deli- 
cate constitution, withal, rather sickly than 
otherwise—amiably take a fever or con- 
sumption from her fright and exposure on 
the night of the inundation, and die; and 
Allister, thoroughly punished and purified 
by his trials, return to be at last united 
to his noble Jessie. Perhaps, however, 
we are wrong, and it is best as it is. 

For so small a book, “ Jessie Cameron” 
has a very large number of characters, 
which is a fault in one way, inasmuch as 
some of them are so prominent and so 
pleasant as to divide our interest with 
the heroine herself. Of such characters, 
pretty, little, bright, warm-hearted Bell 
McPherson, and manly John Cameron, 
Jessie’s elder brother, take the first place, 
and the episode of their little April-day 
love-affair forms one of the happiest por- 
tions of the story. 

Altogether, we do not quarrel with Lady 
Butler’s book. Although we must con- 
fess that it has no very striking merits, it 
is equally innocent of offensive faults; and 
its design is so unostentatious, and its style 
so thoroughly unaffected, that it deserves, 
at least, respect. 


Lays and Legends of Ancient Greece; 
with other Poems. By JOHN Stuart 
Buack1eg, Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. (Edinburgh: Su- 
therland and Knox.)—We hope that Pro- 
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fessor Blackie was not describing the season 
and source of his own inspiration when he 
wrote of the “ rare old blade,” whose verses 


were composed 


* Just after dinner, when the wine 
On the tip of his nose was glowing fine.” 


However much some of the Professor’s 
livelier measures might seem to indicate 
an origin of such sort, the suspicion cannot 
be maintained an instant after the perusal 
of those statelier and more solemn strains 
which constitute by far the larger portion 
of the volume. 


It is not often, indeed, in recent times, , 


that poetry of such a quality has come be- 
fore us, with no provoking accompaniment 
of metaphysic subtlety, or silly affectation 
of simplicity, to mar the pleasure we should 
otherwise receive. Some of the truest poets 
of the age will not condescend to write for 
the multitude, and some, from the very 
nature of their poetic faculty, are not able 
to do so. Professor Blackie’s strains are 
not chargeable with either of the literary 
vices we refer to. He writes with the 
simplicity of a man whose imagination, 
thoughts, and feelings are well defined be- 
fore he ventures to express them, and who 
has language—apt and elegant—at com- 
mand, to do justice to them in the trans- 
mission. 

In many of the “Lays and Legends,” 
and of the miscellaneous poems also, a 
very high degree of strength and sweet- 
ness is obtained, which irresistibly enchains 
the reader’s attention, and commands his 
admiration and delight. This, in fact, is 
the common character of all Professor 
Blackie’s serious pieces—a character which 
we should gladly make good by continuous 
quotation, if the space we have to spare 
permitted such indulgence. As it is, we 
must be contented to refer the reader to 
the book itself for confirmation of our judg- 
ment of its merits. Amongst the effusions 
which have most pleased us, we cannot, 
however, refrain from mentioning “ Ma- 
rathon,” “A Sabbath Meditation,” “The 
Highlander’s Lament,” and the “Fare- 
well to the Rhine,”—effusions which, for 
force of thought, gracefulness of versifica- 
tion, and genuine eloquence of feeling, ap- 
pealing to the sympathies of the not uncul- 
tivated many, may well be treasured in 
remembrance with the choice productions 
of our greatest living poets. There can 
be no question about their being the pro- 
ductions of a high-minded man whose ge- 
nius, whatever else it may be, is essentially 
and actively poetic. 

One solitary sonnet is all that we have 

for as a specimen—certainly not the 
most favourable specimen —of Professor 


Blackie’s power. Its subject is “The Statue 
of Albert Diirer at Niirnberg :’— 


*¢ Solid and square doth master Albert stand, 

An air of hardy well-proved thought he wears, 

As one that never flinch’d; and in his hand 

The cunning tools of his high art he bears. 

From thy grave face severe instructions come,— 

= peace that’s born of well-fought fights is 
thine ; 

Before thy look frivolity is dumb, - 

And each true workman feels his craft divine. 

First-born of Jove, immortal Toil! by thee 

This city rose; by thee, so quaintly fair, 

It stands, with well-hewn stone in each degree, 

Turret, and spire, and carvéd gable rare. 

Toil shap’d the worlds; and on earth’s fruitful 


sod 
Man works, a fellow-labourer with God.” 





The good Old Times: a Tale of Au- 
vergne. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 
(London: Hall, Virtue, and Co.)—The 
author of “ Mary Powell” has already won 
some fame for her stories of “ the good old 
times.” Whether the present volume will 
tend to increase that fame, we think is 
very questionable; but however great or 
however little the credit it may deserve 
for fidelity as an historical narrative, it is 
certainly very imperfect as a work of art: 
the characters are mere outlines ; the fic- 
titious incidents are strung together with- 
out connection, and the style is bare and 
meagre. But its worst fault is its want of 
feeling. It does not matter what the 
event may be which the writer is describ- 
ing; the most touching and the most ex- 
citing are just as powerless as the most 
commonplace, to arouse in her anything 
like life or animation. All is told in the 
same cool, business-like manner. The death 
of the idiot-boy, the death of Marcelline, 
the midnight meetings of the converts to 
the “new religion,” the fire of the town, 
the attack of the routiers, are recounted 
just as so many occurrences which it may 
be as well for the reader to bear in mind, 
and nothing more. 

The story is of the year 1549. It opens 
amongst the mountains of Auvergne. The 
family of the heroine are upon the eve of 
a flitting from their mountain-home to 
winter in Le Puy, and the heroine herself 
is standing at her cottage-door, looking out 
for the return of her brother, when she is 
accosted by a stranger, who turns out 
afterwards to be a missionary of the Hu- 
guenots. She invites him to take some 
refreshment ; and he beguiles the time 
which still intervenes before the brother’s 
arrival in reading to her from the tracts 
he carries with him. We must say that 
Colette, in her conversation with this Ber- 
trand de la Vigne, and indeed in all her 
conversations, evinces far more intelligence 
and refinement than we should have ex- 
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pected in an Auvergne peasant-girl of the 
sixteenth century. 

Bertrand de la Vigne subsequently plays 
a very conspicuous part in the book. He 
is the object of a somewhat unaccountable 
attachment on the part of Colette’s lame 
aunt, poor Marcelline; and is brother to 
one of the two martyrs, who, in the course 
of the tale, suffer for their faith at Le Puy. 
It is principally through his influence that 
Colette and her relations become asso- 
ciated with the reformers; and he is also 
greatly instrumental in making Magda- 
leine de St. Nectaire, after her great afflic- 
tion, so staunch a friend to the party she 
had before but weakly served. 

There is in our story quite the orthodox 
proportion of love-affairs. Marcelline is 
in love with Bertrand de la Vigne, and 
Colette has two suitors; whilst Colette’s 
elder brother, Christophe, although always 
the lover of the pretty Gabrielle Grégoire, 
is no little smitten by the charms of the 
beautiful and noble Magdeleine de St. 
Nectaire, who, in her turn, is betrothed to 
a young gentleman of her own rank,—the 
handsome Seigneur Guy de Miremont. 

Why the book should be called “The 
good Old Times,” considerably puzzles us. 
Good men there were in the times, grand 
heroes as ever walked the earth, but it 
was the very badness of the times—the 
cruelty, and oppression, and persecution— 
that called forth their greatness. No pe- 
riod of history seems to us to merit less the 
title which the author has given to her 
book ; in fact, the title looks almost like a 
Burlesque, so at variance are all the doings 
of those terrible days with the ideas we 
are wont to indulge in of “the good Old 
Times.” 





The Ruins of Kenilworth: an Historical 
Poem. By Witi1aM Reaper. (London: 
Dean and Son; and W. Reader, 47, Maria- 
street, Hackney-road.)—Mr. Reader’s poem 
will be well received by many. The large 
stores both of tradition and history con- 
nected with the noble ruins of that castle 
which Sir Walter Scott has set before us 
in the days of its magnificence, are sure to 
re-awaken and revive the interest that was 
originally called into existence by the novel 
of ‘the Great Unknown.” Born in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the scene and 
subject of his poem, the author’s first im- 
pressions of the ruins were deep and vivid, 
and stimulated him to those prolonged in- 
quiries and thoughts which, in their ulti- 
mate accumulation, are now presented to 
the world. He has evidently laboured long 
and diligently on a pleasing theme. 

We are less disposed to approve of the 
form of Mr. Reader’s work. The mighty 
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Minstrel himself found his metre pall upon 
the public ear after the charm of novelty 
was lost, and no inferior hand should pre- 
sume upon obtaining more success. His 
curious stores of knowledge would have 
been well appreciated—and, if we may 
judge by the example of the copious notes, 
well written—in prose; and we are con- 
tent to hope that his easy versification and 
accurate rhymes will abate nothing from 
the popularity which is undoubtedly his 
due. 





Doctor Antonio: a Tale. By the Author 
of “ Lorenzo Benoni.” (Edinburgh: Con- 
stable and Co. Small 8vo.)—If any of our 
readers wish to know something of Sicily 
and Naples, we can recommend this book 
to them, on the same ground that we 
would recommend De Foe’s “ History of 
the Plague ;” for, like that work, “ Doctor 
Antonio” under the garb of fiction gives a 
more vivid description of real life in Italy 
than we can get to find elsewhere. If the 
author be an Italian, he writes marvellously 
good English—if he be notan Italian, he pos- 
sesses a marvellous acquaintance with Italy, 
and has produced a most fascinating work. 
Our praise must not be confined to the de- 
scriptions given of oppressed humanity in 
that lovely part of the world, but must 
also extend to the plot, the persons, and 
the scenery; while to such as delight in 
horrors, the work will afford as much 
“amusement” as the defunct “Terrific 
Register” used in our early days. Lest 
we should be thought to overrate this 
latter quality, we will quote the account 
of a little event which occurred in the 
year 1836, immediately after the cholera 
had caused a most dreadful havoc—so 
dreadful, that it was rumoured the govern- 
ment were poisoning the people :— 


** Mario Adorno, one of those who had writhed 
most violently under the loss of Sicilian indepen- 
dence, took advantage of the prevailing excite- 
ment to bring about an insurrectionary move- 
ment in Syracuse, where he shortly after pro- 
claimed the constitution. Catania wre re | 
fo'lowed the example, raised the Sicilian standa 
tore down the statues of the Bourbons, and formed 
a provisional government. Partial risings also 
took place in the valley of Messina, and in the 
small towns adjacent to Palermo, where a belief 
in the poisoning plot was deeply rooted. Fur- 
nished with unlimited sovereign power, and ac- 
companied by a strong body of troops, Del Car- 
retto was sent to Sicily, less to conquer than to 
reap the fruits of victory, for by the time he 
landed all revolution was over. In fact, the news 
of his expedition having reached the Catanians, 
they, finding themselves unsupported, of their own 
accord effected a counter-revolution. All those 
most compromised sought safety in flight, with 
the exception of Mario Adorno, who was taken 
and shot. The ab-ence of all resistance in no 
way induced the destroyer of Bosco to forego one 
cruelty in his power. Courts-martial were esta- 
blished everywhere, and citizens sent by thou- 
sands to prison. Several hundreds were con- 
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demned to death, and no less than a hundred 
underwent the penalty. At Bagheria, a boy of 
fourteen years of age was shot. Executions took 
place to the sound of military music. Such, in- 
deed, was the rage for killing, that once, after one 
of these direful exhibitions, when the corpses were 
counted over, one more than the appointed num- 
ber was found,” 

For these ignoble acts, the “ conqueror” 
was rewarded with the insignia of San 
Gennaro, while the unfortunate Sicilians 
lost every trace of the few liberties they 


before possessed. 


The Paragreens on a visit to the Paris 
Universal Exhibition. By the Author of 
* Lorenzo Benoni” and “ Doctor Antonio.” 
(Edinburgh : Constable and Co. Feap.8vo.) 
—We presume that this work is intended 
to exhibit the versatility of the author’s 
genius, for he is as much at home in the 
French capital as in Sicily, or even at 
Eden-lodge, Peckham,— whence Mr. Pa- 
ragreen, wife, son, and three daughters set 
out for the French Exhibition. How they 
travelled, how they passed their first night 
in Paris, how they explored the “ Exposi- 
tion,” are each and severally told in the 
most picturesque manner, with the assist- 
ance of Mr, Leech’s clever illustrations. 


Memoirs of James Hutton; comprising 
the Annals of his Life, and Connection 
with the United Brethren. By DantEu 
BenuaM. (London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 12mo.)—This is a singularly in- 
teresting volume, whether we regard it as 
the life of a pious, untiring, worthy man, 
or as a chapter in the history of the 
eighteenth century, or as the best account 
yet given of the birth, rise, and progress 
of the Moravians in England. In any 
one of these respects, it is well worth read- 
ing; but the special interest of the book is 
in the description of the early Moravians, 
their primitive manners, and their un- 
doubted piety. 

Mr. Hutton was born in 1715, and, by 
the mother’s side, was third cousin of Sir 
Isaac Newton; he was educated at West- 
minster School, apprenticed to a book- 
seller, and was afterwards in business for 
himself ;—was awakened by John Wesley, 
in 1738 formed an acquaintance with the 
United Brethren, and continued in com- 
munion with them up to the time of his 
death, in 1795. All the particulars of 
this very interesting life are fully detailed 
by Mr. Benham, who has spent some years 
in preparing materials for the book. We 
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should also mention that it has an excellent 
index, which is almost always the sign of 
a painstaking author or editor. 


Plain Sermons preached to a Country 
Congregation. By the Rev. J. J. Buonz, 
D.D. (London: John Murray. 8vo.)— 
The greater part of the so-called plain 
sermons which come before our notice, are 
the reverse of plain; containing but little 
thought, are frequently without any plan 
or system, and have nothing to attract: 
but the sermons contained in this volume 
are really plain, thoughtful discourses, 
which may be easily understood by illi- 
terate persons, such as are usually found in 
country congregations. They were preached 
in the village church of Great Oakley, in 
Essex, of which parish the late learned 
professor was rector, and are now printed 
from his manuscript, without any but 
merely verbal alterations. As models to 
young clergymen called to serve in country 
parishes, they will be invaluable. 


We are sorry to find that The Midland 
Counties Historical Collector, which has 
been published monthly, at Leicester, 
during the last eighteen months, is about 
to cease, for want of sufficient encourage- 
ment. It has not only reported the pro- 
ceedings of several local archeological 
societies, but has also diffused the know- 
ledge of many interesting and valuable 
historical documents, some of which have 
been published for the first time, and others 
have been derived from rare books. We 
regret that the antiquaries of the midland 
counties should lose such a medium of in- 
tercommunication ; but we learn at the 
same time that, at a recent meeting of the 
Leicestershire Architectural and Archwo- 
logical Society, it was proposed that that 
association should in future withdraw from 
its present connexion with the joint publi- 
cation of the Northamptonshire, York- 
shire, and other Architectural Societies, and 
print annually a volume of their own 
papers and proceedings. If this should re- 
sult in an annual volume equal in character 
and importance to that of the Sussex so- 
ciety, the cause of archeology in the mid- 
land districts will be materially advanced ; 
and we know that there are Mr. Thompson, 
the Leicester historian, and many fellow- 
labourers well qualified to fill such a vo- 
lume. We have not recently heard what 
progress Mr. Potter has made with his 
projected History of Leicestershire. 


Notices of several other important works are in type, and will appear in our next 
Magazine. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 20. Edward Hawkins, Esq., V.-P. 
in the chair. 

It was announced by the Executive Com- 
mittee, to whom the subject had been 
referred by the Council, that the Archeo- 
logia had been delayed in consequence of 
the illness of Mr. Scharf, who had under- 
taken to supply some of the plates. 

The Secretary exhibited, by permission 
of the owner, a collection of objects of the 
Romanand Romano-British periods, formed 
by a provincial antiquary, and obtained 
chiefly in the eastern counties of England. 
They comprise fibule of various forms, 
some of them incrusted with pastes, keys, 
buckles, knitting implements, &c. 

The Secretary then read a communica- 
tion by himself, entitled “An account of 
the Discovery of Anglo-Saxon Remains at 
Kemble, in North Wilts; with Observa- 
tions on a grant of land at Ewelme (Ewen), 
to the Abbey of Malmesbury, by King 
JEthelstan, in the year 931.” During 
the midsummer vacation, while engaged 
in some antiquarian enquiries in North 
Wilts, he heard of the discovery of human 
remains, accompanied by weapons and per- 
sonal ornaments, which clearly evidenced 
their Saxon origin. On application to R. 
Gordon, Esq., the owner of the Kemble 
estate, the relics were presented to him, 
and he was permitted to make researches 
en the spot, unfortunately without suc- 
cess. Failing in this object, he had at- 
tempted the identification of the bounda- 
ries recited in the charter of A°thelstan ; 
and here he had succeeded beyond his expec- 
tations, having detected in several local 
names the places mentioned in that docu- 
ment; among others, the far-famed source 
of the Thames, and the Hoare stone still 
standing there. The latter appears to 
have been entirely overlooked by our topo- 
graphers and tourists. 


Nov. 27. Joseph Hunter, Esq., V.-P., 
in the chair. 

A letter from Mr. Franks to the Secre- 
tary was read, accompanying the exhibi- 
tion of two modern fabrications of flint 
arrow-heads. They were forwarded to 
Mr. Franks by Mr. Wardell, of Leeds, who 
states that they are the work of a man 
living on the moors near the coast, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. Stone hammer 
and axe-heads, and fish-hooks of flint, were 
among these fabrications. The fabrication 
of jet seals had apparently ceased—the 
forgers having invented seals of Coour-de- 


Lion, and even of Constantine the Great ! 
Mr. Edward Hawkins offered some remarks 
on these forgeries, observing that they 
had apparently imposed on Mr. Thomas 
Wright, who had described some of them, 
with engravings, in a pamphlet which he 
saw on the Society’s table. - Mr. Hey- 
wood, M.P., alluded to the manufacture of 
Greek vases in England, and their expor- 
tation to the Continent, where they were 
sold as antique, having been previously 
prepared by the obliteration of some of the 
devices upon them. 

The Secretary communicated an account 
of his researches during the vacation at 
Filkins and at Broughton Poggs, in Ox- 
fordshire, the result of which was the dis- 
covery of eleven skeletons, accompanied 
by weapons and personal ornaments usual- 
ly found with Anglo-Saxon interments. 
These objects were exhibited, and com- 
prised a fine sword-blade, several spear- 
heads, knives, brooches, two of Roman 
fabric, buckles, hair-pins, &c. Both ceme- 
teries were situated at an arrow’s flight 
from the source of streams so highly vene- 
rated by the pagan Saxons, and long after 
their conversion to Christianity. 

Mr. Beldam, in a letter to the Secretary, 
gave a description of some excavations 
which he had prosecuted on the chalk 
downs near Royston. In one place he had 
discovered what appeared to be a rude 
dwelling-place, formed in the chalk,—the 
area being in the form of the figure 8 
The other, which had been the retreat of 
burrowing animals, appeared to have been 
designed for the purpose of a columbarium; 
a supposition which is favoured by the fact 
of the finding of a well-preserved Roman 
urn. This urn, as well as drawings and 
plans of the sites excavated, were exhibited. 


Dec. 4. Edward Hawkins, Esq., V.-P., 
in the chair. 

Mr. W. F. Antonio Wilson was elected 
Fellow. 

The Rev. Thos. Hugo exhibited a tran- 
script of Norton’s “Ordinal of Alchemy,” 
which had formerly belonged to Elias 
Ashmole. 

The Secretary, by permission of the Rev. 
A. Gibson, Vicar of Chedworth, near North- 
leach, exhibited an arrow or dart-head, and 
a small Anglo-Saxon coin of the denomi- 
nation “ sceat” or “sceatta.” The latter 
was found on the presumed site of the old 
church of Chedworth, on the summit of 
the hill, a spot known as “St. John’s 
Ashes,” from several ancient ash-trees 
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once growing there. Mr. Gibson had 
caused the ground here to be trenched, in 
the course of which several fragments of 
Norman sculpture had been found. One 
of these fragments has a rude head of the 
Saviour bearing His cross. The arrow- 
head exhibited was probably not earlier 
than the fifteenth century, but the coin 
was evidently an early attempt of our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers at a stamped 
money. The obverse bears a diademed 
head, imitated from the Roman coins after 
the days of Constantine ; a cross before it 
in the field. The reverse has a figure 
standing, in a long habit, holding in each 
hand a staff surmounted by a cross. Many 
analogous coins are without the Christian 
symbol, but many of them bear types which 
appear to indicate that they were struck 
after the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Christianity. They are, for the most 
part, found in the district once forming 
the heptarchic division, Mercia, and were 
probably issued by royal authority, under 
the superintendence of some prelates. 

Mr. J. Jackson Howard communicated 
an account by Mr. Ventress, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, of the Bells in the tower of 
St. Nicholas in that town. 

Mr. Hunter read “Notices of the old 
Clockard or Bell-tower of the Palace of 
Westminster.” The erection of this tower, 
and the placing in it, not one, but three 
bells, was the work of Edward the Third, 
when he made extensive repairs and im- 
provements in the palace,—which in his 
reign, and long before and after, was the 
residence of royalty. It was considered 
an appurtenance to the chapel of St. Ste- 
phen. Stow gives a vague account of this 
tower, and does not describe its precise 
situation. The bells were said to weigh 
30,000Ibs., but when taken down the 
whole three were found to weigh less than 
20,000Ibs. The tower was built in 1365-6, 
the 39th and 40th year of Edward the 
Third. The surveyor of the king’s works 
was William Slaford, and from his ac- 
counts Mr. Hunter has extracted many 
interesting items, The expense of the 
clock and bells is, however, not given ; 
nor have we anything respecting them 
until the reign of Henry the Sixth, when 
Thomas Clockmaker received for his salary, 
for keeping the clock and bells in a state 
of efficiency, 13s. 4d. a-year. 


Dec. 11. Joseph Hunter, Esq., V.-P., 
in the chair. 

The Rev. J. Pemberton Bartlett, local 
secretary for Hampshire, exhibited two 
bronze celts and a bronze spear-head of 
the ordinary types, found in Ireland. 

Mr. J. Jackson Howard exhibited im- 


pressions from a seal appended to a grant 
from Matilda, relict of Simon Traunceys, 
citizen of London, dated 33rd Edw. IIL, 
bearing a shield charged with a chevron 
between 3 billets impaling a saltire be- 
tween 4 crosses crossletts: legend— 


SIGILLVM MATILDE TRAVNCEYS. 


As the saltire is given by heraldic writers 
to the family of Traunceys, Mr. Howard 
thinks it probable that the engraver of the 
die may have reversed the coat. 

Mr. G. R. Corner then read a paper on 
the remains of an Anglo-Norman building 
formerly existing in the parish of St. Olave, 
Southwark, supposed to have been the 
Prior of Lewes’ hostelry; with reference 
to a paper by the late John Gage Roke- 
wood, Esq., Director of the Society, in 
Archeologia, vol. xxiii. p. 299, and to an- 
other paper by C. E.Gwilt, Esq., in Archeo- 
logia, vol. xxv. p. 604. 

Mr. Corner submitted to the Society 
copies of two letters patent, of 12th Hen. 
VIII. and Ist Edw. VI.; the latter being 
a confirmation of the first, whereby licence 
was granted to Richard Panell and three 
others, to convey to James Denton Clerk, 
rector of the parish of St, Olave, and his 
successors, a messuage, two workshops, and 
a certain parcel of land, in the parish of 
St. Olave the King, adjoining to the house 
of the Prior and convent of Lewes towards 
the east and south; part thereof for the 
purpose of a churchyard, and to apply 
the rents and profits of the residue for 
repairing and adorning the parish church 
of St. Olave. 

The house conveyed to the parish by 
virtue of those licences was used by the 
parish for a vestry-hall; and the free 
school of the parish was afterwards esta- 
blished and held there; and the land was 
converted into a churchyard, called the 
Flemish Churchyard. The crypt described 
by Mr. Gage Rokewood was under the 
vestry-hall and school,in Churchyard-alley; 
and the crypt described by Mr. Gwilt was 
somewhat to the south-east of it, in Wal- 
nut-tree-court, at the end of a lane called 
Carter-lane ; where, Stow says, the hostelry 
of the prior of Lewes was situated, and 
where, in his time, was an inn, which had 
for its sign the Walnut-tree. From those 
documents and other corroborative evi- 
dence, Mr. Corner inferred that the crypt 
described by Mr. Gage Rokewood was not 
part of the Prior of Lewes’ hostelry, but 
that the vaulted chamber described by 
Mr. Gwilt was part of that edifice. And 
from the evidence afforded by entries in 
the parish books, it appeared that the 
vestry-hall and schoolhouse had been called 
Jesus’-house, and belonged to a brother- 
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hood or religious guild of Jesus, founded 
in St. Olave’s Church at some period, and 
existing there until the Reformation; of 
which fraternity Richard Panel and the 
other conveying parties were probably the 
wardens and assistants. As to the ori- 
ginal purpose of the building, Mr. Corner 
conjectures that it might possibly have 
been the Guild or Town Hall of the ancient 
vill or town of Southwark, now called 
the guildable manor, granted to the Cor- 
poration of London by King Edward IIL. ; 
the boundary of which ran on the south 
side of the Prior of Lewes’ house: and 
from certain deeds relating to the parish 
property, dating back from 9th Henry IV., 
it appeared that there was a house in St. 
Olave’s called the Gate-house, probably 
the building in question, which stood as 
nearly as possible in a line from the ori- 
ginal London-bridge, crossing the Thames, 
as it did, somewhat lower than the last 
bridge, erected in the reign of King John, 
viz. from Botolph’s Wharf to the Bridge- 
yard; and if the original High-street of 
Southwark was continued from the bridge 
southward, the building in question would 
have stood at the gate of the town. The 
paper was illustrated by a map of the 
guildable manor, or ancient town of South- 
wark, shewing the boundary, and the sites 
of the house of the Prior of Lewes and of 
Jesus’-house, and the other localities re- 
ferred to. 


Dec. 18. Joseph Hunter, Esq., V.-P., in 
the chair. 

Richard Meeson, Esq., of Grays, Essex, 
Mr. John James, of Bradford, Yorkshire, 
and the Rev. William Calvert, rector of 
St. Antholin’s and one of the minor canons 
of St. Paul’s, were elected Fellows, 

Frederic Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer, exhi- 
bited and read descriptions by W. S. Wal- 
ford, Esq., of two instruments for the 
addition of four priests to the college of 
Wimborne Minster, of the date 1855. One 
of these documents bore the following seals, 
appended by silk cords, alternately red and 
green: viz. the seals of Robert Wyvill, 
Bishop of Salisbury ; the Dean and Chapter 
of Salisbury ; Richard Bury, rector of Shap- 
wick ; those of three of the canons, and 
that of the Sacristan. To the other was 
appended the seal of Hugh Pelegrini, Trea- 
surer of the Church of Lichfield, and Nun- 
cio of the Pope and Apostolic See in Eng- 
land. The addition of these four priests 
has been sometimes confounded with the 
foundation of Brembra’s Chantry. Under 
Shapwick, Hutchins speaks of the church 
as having been appropriated to Brembra’s 
Chantry in 1354; but these instruments 
clear up the obscurity in which the sub- 
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ject has hitherto been involved. The Secre- 
tary read a communication from Sir Henry 
Ellis, Director, addressed to the President, 
introducing the narrative of Sir William 
Swan, the English minister at Hamburg 
in 1678. It appears to have been, in those 
days, the practice of foreign princes who 
had been admitted to the Order of the 
Garter, to celebrate St. George’s-Day with 
a féte. Sir W. Swan was invited to Dres- 
den, and entertained at the court of the 
Elector, when the féte was celebrated with 
unusual splendour: 28,000 rockets contri- 
buted to heighten the effect ; some of them 
were upwards of 200lbs. weight. They 
had been kept for an extraordinary occa- 
sion for twenty years; the Elector having, 
as he informed Sir W. Swan, made the 
greater part of them himself! The féte con- 
cluded with an oration in high Dutch, de- 
livered by the Vice-Chancellor Von Oppeln, 
in praise of the Garter, beginning and 
ending with the time-honoured motto,— 
“ HONI SOIT QVI MAL ¥ PENSE.” 

The meetings of the Society were ad- 
journed over the Christmas recess, to 
Thursday, January the 8th. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Dec. 5. John M. Kemble, Esq., in the 
chair. 

Mr. J. Le Keux gave an account of 
recent discoveries at Sherborne Abbey 
Church, by which the remains of the lady- 
chapel, the position of which was pre- 
viously unknown, have been brought to 
light in the course of the work of restora- 
tion now in progress, through the muni- 
ficent donation by Mr. Wingfield, the pre- 
sent possessor of Sherborne Castle. The 
lady-chapel appears to have been a struc- 
ture beautiful in its proportions and de- 
tails: it was probably destroyed when the 
great changes in the fabric took place, 
early in the fifteenth century. The arched 
entrance, of fine architectural character, 
was blocked up, and the lady-chapel con- 
verted to some secular uses: at the pre- 
sent time it forms part of the residence of 
the head-master of the King’s School, the 
lower part being wainscoted, so that all re- 
mains of the original arrangement of the 
building are concealed ; but fortunately, in 
the upper chambers the groining, Purbeck 
shafts, capitals of columns, and other ela- 
borate details, which shew traces of poly- 
chrome decoration, remain visible. The 
rooms are actually dormitories for the ser- 
vants, and the finely sculptured foliage has 
been rudely broken away to allow the bed- 
steads to fit in more closely. Part of the 
chapel had been demolished, but the foun- 
dations have been traced, and Mr. Le Keux 
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produced a ground-plan of the whole, with 
a restored view of this interesting struc- 
ture, which it is hoped will be cleared of 
the floors and modern fittings by which it 
is at present disfigured. Mr. Le Keux 
brought some fragments of painted glass, 
decorative tiles, &c. found in the examina- 
tion of this building, and he exhibited a 
series of fine photographs, by Mr. Bergman, 
a gentleman resident at Sherborne, repre- 
senting various parts of the abbey church, 
the castle, the curious fragment of an effigy 
of Abbot Clement, a relique of twelfth 
century sculpture, as also of the charters 
granted to the schools: these documents 
have been most successfully reproduced on 
a small scale by Mr. Bergman, shewing in 
a remarkable manner the value of photo- 
graphy in producing facsimiles of ancient 
documents or MSS. A letter was read 
from the Rev. E. Hartson, Vicar of Sher- 
borne, stating that the stone coffin sup- 
posed to contain the remains of Ethelbald, 
brother of Alfred, had been found behind 
the high altar, where Leland describes his 
tomb to have been. It appeared to have 
been opened at some previous time. The 
bones remain, but no fragments of gar- 
ments or other objects were found. 

The Hon. Richard Neville read an in- 
teresting statement of the progress of his 
excavations at Chesterford during the pre- 
vious month. He had found the site of a 
fourth cemetery adjacent to the Roman 
station, and brought for inspection some 
of the antiquities discovered. He noticed 
certain dwarf walls of dry masonry, which 
appeared to have been connected with 
some peculiar use in Roman interments, 
the remains of children being found placed 
alongside of them. Mr. Neville had seen 
similar walls at Rickling, Essex, and at 
Hadstock, with indications of the like se- 
pulchral purpose, which seem to claim in- 
vestigation. 

Dr. Duncan McPherson, late Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, Turkish Contingent, 
delivered a detailed narrative of the ancient 
vestiges, sepulchral deposits, and examples 
of art disinterred during excavations which 
he had directed, on the site of Panteca- 
pweum and the Mons Mithridatis, in the 
immediate vicinity of Kertch. Amidst 
the arduous responsibilities of the charge 
entrusted to him during the recent cam- 
paign, in the organization of an effective 
medical staff for the auxiliary force of 
25,000 men placed at the disposal of the 
British Government by the Porte, Dr. 
McPherson had found means, with the aid 
of the camp-followers as labourers, to pro- 
secute the investigation of many ancient 
vestiges, which throw a fresh light upon 
the history of the capital of the kings of 
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the Bosphorus. He produced a series of 
beautiful drawings prepared by Mr. Kell, 
for the detailed account of the antiquities 
of Kertch, now in the press: the originals, 
discovered in the Pantecapeian catacombs, 
have been deposited by Dr. McPherson in 
the British Museum. They comprise or- 
naments of gold, vases of bronze, glass, 
and terra-cotta, with fibule, personal orna- 
ments and reliques, closely similar to those 
found in Germany and England with the 
vestiges of the Anglo-Saxon age. These 
objects appear to indicate that some of the 
Varangian body-guard of the Byzantine 
emperors, stated by Gibbon and other 
writers to have been Anglo-Saxon or 
Danish warriors in the imperial service, 
had made choice of the attractive neigh- 
bourhood of Kertch as their retreat from 
the din of arms. The public services of 
Dr. McPherson, both in the war in China 
and during the recent campaign, have re- 
ceived, as we believe, the warm commenda- 
tions of the authorities under whom he has 
served ; and the spirited exertions of which 
he related the results, achieved under cir- 
cumstances of no ordinary difficulty, must 
be cordially appreciated by the archzolo- 
gist and the historian. Some of the ob- 
jects now deposited in the British Museum 
display the character of Greek art of high 
class. Some remarks were offered by Mr. 
Westmacott on the interesting features of 
these discoveries, as illustrated by Mr. 
Kell’s admirable drawings; and Mr. Kem- 
ble pointed out certain remarkable analo- 
gies between the sepulchral usages noticed 
in the Crimean catacombs, and those which 
had fallen under his own observation in the 
north of Europe. Dr. McPherson had read 
a memoir on his researches in the Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus at the recent meeting of 
the British Association at Cheltenham, 
when it was received with great interest in 
the section of Ethnology. This detailed 
account, with coloured illustrations of all 
the important antiquities discovered, will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Smith and 
Elder, and will form a valuable addition to 
the notices of the ancient occupation and 
history of the Crimea. Mr. Vaux brought 
to the meeting a collection of drawings by 
Lieut. Thompson, representing tombs and 
other remains in the Crimea, including some 
chambers, covered with stones “ stepped 
over,” of most curious construction. 

Mr. Franks offered some remarks on 
the fraudulent manufacture of British 
urns, flint arrow-heads, and other fic- 
titious antiquities, in the neighbourhood 
of Whitby and Scarborough. They were 
alleged to be found scattered over ploughed 
land, and the imitation had been so suc- 
cessfully carried out, that unwary collectors 
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were frequently victims of the deception. 
The Rev. J. Greville Chester had sought 
to investigate the matter ;—he sent some 
of the deceptive reliques of flint as a warn- 
ing to the unwary. The fabricator had 
carried his art so far as to produce even 
fish-hooks of silex. 

Mr. E. G. Squier, the talented writer 
on South American antiquities, gave an 
account of certain ornaments formed of a 
peculiar precious stone, of the greatest 
rarity, found amongst the ruined cities of 
Central South Ameriea. He brought for 
examination a number of specimens which 
he had fortunately obtained, some of them 
sculptured with sacred symbols or hiero- 
glyphics; and the whole are perforated or 
formed so as to be attached to the dress, 
being probably worn by the priests, or by 
the ancient Indian princes. Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo, speaking of the skill of the 
Mexicans in working precious metals, men- 
tions also their art of polishing the cal- 
chihuis, gems which resemble emeralds ; 
and the same writer records that Monte- 
zuma presented to the king of Spain a 
few of these precious objects, observing 
that each was worth ten loads of gold. 
Fuentes describes the precious cha/chi- 
guites, worn by the Indians of Quichi in 
their feather head-dresses. Humboldt, in 
his travels, gives a curious account of these 
gems, under the name of Amazon stones, 
worn as amulets against disease, the stings 
of venomous reptiles, &e. The stones are 
translucent, beautifully flaked with apple- 
green colour. The substance seems to be 
allied to the Euphotide of mineralogists. 

Mr. Hewitt brought some Anglo-Saxon 
reliques from the graves in the Isle of 
Wight, consisting of bronze fibule, twee- 
zers, and toilet implements, personal orna- 
ments, beads of amber, crystal and vitreous 
coloured paste. Mr. Burges produced a 
curious representation of the Morris dance, 
which he had found on an ivory casket at 
Monza. The design is spirited, and the 
subject, of fifteenth century work, is an 
early illustration of the ancient English 
disport, the theme of an interesting disser- 
tation by Mr. Douce in his illustrations of 
Shakspere. Mr. Way brought a repre- 
sentation of the sepulchral brass of Eliza- 
beth, wife of Edward Chichester, Esq., in 
Braunton Church, Devon. She was daughter 
of John, Earl of Bath, and died in 1548. 
The lady is represented kneeling in front 
of a plain cross, raised on steps, upon which, 
at the foot of the cross, the figure rests. 
The Rev. J. M. Traherne presented a litho- 
graph of the monument of Sir Edward 
Carne, of Landough Castle, Glamorgan- 
shire, which exists in the church of San 
Gregorio, in Monte Cali, Rome. He was 
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sent as envoy by Philip and Mary. This 
fine memorial was erected by his executors 
in 1561. Captain Oakes presented a series 
of photographs, on a large scale, illustrating 
architectural antiquities of Northampton- 
shire, at Brigstock, Brixworth, and Earls 
Barton, and the remarkable vestiges of 
Anglo-Saxon work ; also the Queen’s Cross, 
Northampton, and an admirable view of 
the west front of Peterborough Cathedral. 
Mr. E. Richardson exhibited photographs 
of Wells Cathedral and Glastonbury, exe- 
cuted by Mr. Greenish. Mr. Franks 
brought a drawing of an incised slab at 
Southwell Minster, commemorating Wil- 
liam Talbot, a priest, deposited, according 
to the inscription, sub signo Thau. 

Mr. Ready, of Princes-street, Shrewsbury, 
sent some interesting seals, of which the 
original matrices exist in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, especially the fine 
seal of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick, and the seal of John de Utterby, 
abbot of Grimesby, Lincolnshire, in 1869— 
a very fine example of its period. 

It was announced that at the meeting 
on Jan. 2, Mr. Kemble would give a dis- 
course on Heathen Interments, as noticed 
in Anglo-Saxon charters; and the Rev. J. 
Cumming, of Lichfield, would read a paper 
on the Sculptured Monuments and Runic 
Crosses in the Isle of Man, including some 
lately discovered. 





BRITISH ARCH HOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Nov. 24. T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

Twenty-seven new associates and one 
corresponding member were announced. 
Among the former were the Right Rev. 
Lord Auckland, Bishop of Bath and Wells ; 
Sir Pengwin Acland, Bart., Sir Arthur 
Hallam Elton, Bart. ; Capt. Scobell, M.P. ; 
William Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A.; 
Col. Tynte, M.P.; C. K. Kemys Tynte, 
Esq.; Daniel Gurney, F.S.A.; Rev. H. M. 
Scarth ; Rev. H. Street; Rev. J. E. Jack- 
son; Mr. Burnell; Mr. Roberts, &c., &e. 

Mr. Charles Ainslie exhibited an early 
iron padlock found in Fleet-ditch. It was 
of a globular form, and so constructed that 
the whole shackle could be drawn out when 
the bolt is thrown back. Mr. Gunston pro- 
duced some articles of domestic use found 
in Ireland, among which were a pair of 
nut-crackers of the time of William IIL, 
found in Londonderry. Mr. Wood brought 
specimens of pottery and glass found in 
Canon-street West, some of which were 
curious, and exhibited the effects of having 
been long buried in the earth. 

Mr. Wills read a paper on Pretended 
Finds of Egyptian Figures in London, and 
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exhibited specimens that had been brought 
to him. ‘Their Egyptian character was 
sufficiently distinct, and they consisted of 
damaged bronze images of well-known 
type. A conversation took place, and the 
source whence those deceptions proceeded 
would appear now to be well ascertained. 

The Rev. F. Bagot laid before the So- 
ciety a Feretrum of Latten, upon which 
Mr. Syer Cuming read a short paper. 
Mr. Black and others examined the in- 
scription upon it closely, but from the 
mode of its execution it was not readily to 
be made out. It appeared to read con- 
FINI MAGNI MADOCvVs. It belongs to the 
latter part of the fourteenth or beginning 
of the fifteenth century. It will be en- 
graved. 

Dr. Tiff, Mr. Wakeman, and Mr. Halli- 
well presented a variety of Tradesmen’s 
Tokens, belonging to various countries, 
lists of which will be printed. Among 
them was one of much rarity, a small brass 
of “The Bore’s Head in Southwarke,” 
which formed a property given by Sir 
John Falstaff to Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. 

A paper from Mr. T. Bateman, of Yol- 
grave, Derbyshire, was read, detailing the 
particulars of a discovery of Saxon Graves 
at Winster, in Derbyshire. Drawings of 
the spear-head, iron instruments, porcelain 
beads, quern-stones, &c., accompanied the 

per. They will be engraved. 

Mr. Carrington, through Mr. Planché, 
communicated some remarks on the deri- 
vation of the name of Coward, and de- 
duced it from an occupation in former 
times of much importance, cow-herd, hav- 
ing charge of the cattle. 

Mr. Vere Irving read an additional paper 
on the Cissbury and.other camps, and Mr. 
Collins forwarded a communication on, and 
a plan of, Ruborough Camp, in Somerset- 
shire, which has hitherto escaped record by 
the Somersetshire historians and antiqua- 
ries. It presents an example of the Castra 
Trigona of Vegetius. From the drawings 
sent by Mr. Collins, it was evident that the 
earth-work had been constructed in strict 
accordance with the rules laid down in the 
treatise De Re Militari, and that its pecu- 
liar form had been adopted by reason of 
the natural features of the site. 





Dec. 10. Dr. John Lee, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

Sir Benjamin Hall presented to the As- 
sociation a copy of Mr. Mackenzie’s work 
on the Architectural Antiquities of St. 
Stephen, West, executed, and only re- 
cently completed, at the expense of the 
Government, but commenced as early as 
1843. Various other presents from an- 


tiquarian and archeological societies at 
home and abroad were laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. Clarke exhibited a Roman urn lately 
found at Kettleborough; also a Calais groat, 
and a Woodbridge token of 1667, found at 
Easton ; a penny of Edward L., of the Lon- 
don mint, dug up at Framlingham, and a 
fine silver medal of Charles I. and his 
queen, by Simon de Paasse, in his collee- 
tion. 

Capt. Tupper exhibited the remains of a 
Roman poculum, found at Widcombe Ce- 
metery, near Bath. 

Mr. C. Ainslie produced some curious 
examples of ancient glass brought to light 
in London, said to have been found in 
Tower-street. Two were unguentarii, an- 
other a portion of a wine-jug, and a small 
bottle which exhibited traces of punting, 
and belongs therefore to the medieval 
rather than the Roman period. 

Mr. Corner exhibited two fine medallions 
in lead, of Italian workmanship, of the six- 
teenth century: one a profile to the left of 
L. IVNIVS BRVTVS, with draped bust ; the 
other LVC. AN. SENECA, with the name VANI 
beneath the shoulder. They were obtained 
from Rome. 

Mr. G. Wright exhibited a Romano- 
Egyptian lamp and some coins, reported 
to have been found in an excavation in 
front of the White Tower, at the Tower of 
London, in October last. 

Mr. Ainslie also exhibited a variety of 
gold and silver coins, said to have been 
found in London within a few months past. 
The earliest is a gold British coin, identi- 
eal with that engraved in Ruding, pl. i. 
fig. 7. There were also Saxon pennies of 
Edelred and Eadward, of which a list was 
directed to be made. 

Mr. Wills exhibited an iron coffer of the 
sixteenth century, which once had been 
highly decorated with devices in gold upon 
a deep red field. The keyhole was in the 
centre of the lid, and led to the interior 
fastening. The lock had six bolts: the two 
near the hinges are fixtures, the others 
moved at the same instant by the key. 
Within the coffer was an oblong square 
case of iron, evidently for the protection of 
some deed or important instrument. 

Mr. Tross Beale exhibited three rubbings 
of brasses in Gondhurst Church, Kent, 
presenting the effigies of John de Bedge- 
bury, 1424; Walter Culpeper, and Agnes 
Roper his wife, 1462 and 1457; and Sir 
John Culpeper, son of Walter. 

Mr Beale also exhibited rubbings from 
Bodiam Church, Sussex, of the Bodiam 
family, upon which Mr. Planché made 
some remarks, and promised further infor- 
mation upon the subject. 
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Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper on the 
Discovery of Celtic Crania in the vicinity 
of London, in which he referred to a 
variety of specimens contained in the Mu- 
seum of the Royal College of Surgeons, Mr. 
Bateman’s Museum, and other collections 
of much interest. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell forwarded a paper on 
the ancient site of Southampton, occa- 
sioned by the discovery of bone-pits in 
St. Mary’s-road, whichseemed tostrengthen 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Keele in the 
third vol. of the Collectanea Antiqua. 

Mr. Kell also made some remarks on 
the nature of the sculptured stones at 
Clausentum, of which an account has been 
given in the Winchester Congress volume 
of the Association, and submitted some 
evidence to prove that they had been ob- 
tained from quarries in the Isle of Wight. 

The Society was then adjourned over 
to the 14th of January next, when Mr. 
Planché will read a paper on the Sculptured 
Effigies in Wells Cathedral, lately visited 
by the Association. 





YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


At the monthly meeting held Dee. 2, 
the Rev. J. Kenrick read a second paper 
on the coins presented to the museum by 
Lord Londesborough. The debased state 
of the coinage which they disclose was 
a natural consequence of the state of con- 
fusion, foreign war, and internal insurrec- 
tion which characterises the period. Au- 
relian, on his accession, undertook to re- 
form the abuses of the Roman mint; but 
the workmen, headed by a slave, Feli- 
cissimus, to whom the administration had 
been committed, raised an insurrection of 
so formidable a kind, that it cost the 
Emperor 7,000 of his troops to dislodge 
them from the Ceelian Mount, which they 
had seized and fortified*. Such an effect 
from such a cause may seem incredible; 
but Rome abounded in “the dangerous 
classes,” ever ready for an insurrection. 
The common people, too, are very sen- 
sitive on the subject of any interference 
with the coinage. Wood's halfpence had 
nearly raised Ireland in rebellion. 

The third century after the birth of 
Christ, to which these coins belong, was 
remarkable for the great increase of the 
worship of the sun, caused by the growing 
influence of Asiatic, and especially Syrian, 
rites and usages at Rome. It is indicated 
by the frequent occurrence of the figure of 
the sun on the reverse of the coins, with 
the legend Oriens <Augusti, or Augus- 


torum, and in the radiated crown which 
all the emperors of this period wear. The 
crescent moon, placed beneath the head of 
Salonina and other empresses, is another 
indication of the growth of astral worship. 
Aurelian was especially devoted to the 
worship of the sun, and built a splendid 
tenple to his honour at Rome. The 
mother of Aurelian had been a priestess, 
and the Emperor Elagabulus a priest, of 
the sun. 

Although the coins of this hoard are 
rudely executed, the heads on many of 
them are sufficiently distinct to be charac- 
teristic. In the strong, bluff features of 
Valerian we recognise the hardy warrior ; 
the delicate lineaments and elaborately 
curled beard of Gallienus shew the man of 
effeminate manners, but elegant taste, to 
whom the cares of empire were a burden, 
and who, though roused occasionally to 
activity, gladly returned to his dilettante 
pursuits. Salonina is said to have been 
the daughter of a barbarian king’, and 
her features are not of the Roman cast. 
The coarse face and brawny neck of Ma- 
rius agree with the account that he had 
worked at the forge before he was an em- 
peror. It is not difficult to trace a family 
likeness on their coins between Quintillus 
and his brother and predecessor, Claudius 
Gothicus. 

The invasion of the barbarians and the 
dismemberment of the empire were not 
the only calamities which the Romans 
suffered under Gallienus. Pestilence, earth- 
quakes, and floods alarmed the super- 
stition of the people; to appease the gods, 
the Sibylline books were consulted, and 
sacrifices offered to Jupiter Salutaris¢. 
To this excited state of the public mind 
Eckhel refers the extraordinary number of 
coins, with figures of the gods, struck in 
this reign. The collection now exhibited 
contains coins with the legends of Jupiter 
Conservator, Jupiter Propugnator, Jupiter 
Uitor, Neptunus Conservator, Apollo Con- 
servator, Diana Conservatrix, Liber Pater 
Conservator, Mars Pacifer, and Sol Con- 
servator Augusti. Famine usually accom- 
panies the other calamities mentioned be- 
fore, and to this perhaps was owing the 
appearance of the goddess Segetia on a 
coin of Salonina, the empress of Gallienus. 
Though scarcely mentioned in our books 
of mythology, this goddess formed a triad 
with Seia, the goddess of the sown corn, 
and Tutilina, who protected the harvest 
when gathered into the rick and the barn4, 
She was one of the Dii Indigetes, the old 
Italian gods, whose worship preceded that 





® Vopisc., c. 38; Victor. Epit., ¢. 35. 


b Trebell., c. 3. 


© Trebell. Gallien., c. 6. 


4 Augustin. de Civ. Dei, iv. 8; Plin. N. H. xviii. 2. 
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of the Greek divinities, thongh she now 
appears for the first time on the coinage— 
an honour paid to her, perhaps, to tran- 
quillize the minds of the common people 
in the suffering or apprehension of famine. 
The coins of Postumus are remarkable for 
the honour paid to Hercules, who appears 
upon them in almost every one of his my- 
thological characters: one, inscribed HER- 
CULI D&USONIENS, in this collection, pro- 
bably commemorates a victory over the 
Germans, at Deuz, or Duisburg, near Co- 
logne. Those of Claudius Gothicus ex- 
hibited several types of the consecratio or 
apotheosis of the deceased emperor. This 
compliment was paid, without much dis- 
crimination, to Claudius, Commodus, and 
Caracalla, as well as to Augustus, Trajan, 
and the Antonines. Eckhel doubted the 
consecration of Tetricus, but Mr. Well- 
beloved has found one in the present col- 
lection bearing the type of the eagle. 
Considering the vast variety of types 
in the Roman coins (those of Gallienus 
amounting, according to Eckhel’s Cala- 
logus. to 276), it is remarkable how very 
few of their dies have been found. If they 
were of brass, as seems probable, their 
number may be more easily accounted for, 
as few impressions could be taken from one 
die. Classical Latinity has no name for the 
die, and numismatists have been obliged to 
use the word matrix. Indeed, we know 
hardly anything of the mechanical pro- 
cesses of the Roman mint. The coins 
of Valerian, Gallienus, Claudius Gothicus, 
and Aurelian, who were really emperors 
of Rome, would naturally be struck there. 
Gaul had in this age three mints—one at 
Arelate (Arles), another at Lugdunum 
(Lyons), and another at 'Treveri (T'réves) ; 
and at these the coins of Postumus, Victo- 
rinus, and Tetricus, who were sovereigns 
of Gaul, would, of course, be struck. There 
is no trace of any mint in Britain at this 
time. We can hardly believe that Carau- 
sius, who maintained himself here so long 
in an independent dominion, and one of 
whose coins appears to exhibit Britannia 
welcoming him with the words Expectate 
Veni, had not a mint of his own, but 
we have no vositive nroof of it. The coins 





of Constantine inscribed PLON. are gene- 
rally referred to a London mint, and per- 
haps Londinium, as even then the commer- 
cial capital of Britain was better entitled 
to this distinction than Eburacum, the 
military capital. The honour of having a 
special mint, York seems to owe to her 
Northumbrian sovereigns. 

Mr. Kenrick’s paper was illustrated by 
reference to some of the coins, which, with 
the exception of the duplicates sent, by de- 
sire of Lord Londesborough, to the Leeds 
Philosophical Society, having been first 
classified by Mr. Roach Smith, have been 
arranged in cases and catalogued by the 
Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, the venerable 
curator of the antiquarian de; artment of 
the museum. 


BEDFORDSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At the annual meeting held on the 13th 
of November, the Rev. William Airy read 
a paper on ‘‘ Festival Orientation.” He 
reviewed the theory that all churches were 
anciently built on that principle, viz. to 
point to the precise degree at which the 
sun rose in the morning on the festival of 
the saint to whom the church was dedi- 
cated; and stated as the result of his ob- 
servations in different parts of the country, 
that in no instance was this borne out, 
and in some cases the variation was very 
considerable. He arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the theory was a very fanciful 
one, unsupported by facts. That there 
was an intention on the part of the de- 
signers of our early churches to point them 
eastwards is not questioned, and the rea- 
son is evident, but there is no proof what- 
ever of “ festival orientation” having been 
adopted. 

The Rev. W. Monkhouse afterwards read 
a paper on Cold Harbours, in which he 
combated the various theories which have 
been advanced as to the origin of this puz- 
zling term, and gave as his opinion, that it 
implied merely a shelter for deer or cattle. 
We fear this will not serve for our London 
“Cold Harbour.” 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 
Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Nov. 24% 

Greece.—In a circular addressed to the 
representatives of the Greek Government 
at foreign courts, M. Rangabé, the Finance 
Minister, describes the present state and 
prospects of the kingdom, with the view 
of removing errors and unjust prejudices. 
Treating of the constitution, he admits 
that the government nominates its own 
candidates at the parliamentary elections, 
in order to discipline the electoral opera- 
tions; but he describes the electoral law 
as favouring a “local, narrow spirit,” and 
the length of parliaments as excessive ; and 
it is proposed to remedy both. He says 
that the administration of justice is not 
impeded by vexatious delays, but that 
there is a radical defect in the constitu- 
tion,—the judges are removeable at the 
pleasure of the Crown; a defect that can- 
not be remedied until the University of 
Athens furnishes a competent bar. In 
education there has been a great develop- 
ment; nearly every commune having a 
boys’ school, many a girls’. school. Out 
of a population of 1,100,000 souls, 60,000 
young men are devoted to study. There 
are to be established, schools for the edu- 
cation of the clergy, a school of arts and 
manufactures, and a national academy. 
The navy is small; the army consists of 
9,555 men: both are used as police. The 
mercantile marine has increased amazingly ; 
it numbers 1,500 large, and 2,900 smaller 
ships, of an aggregate burden of 200,000 
tons, and employs 30,000 seamen. The 
army costs 5,500,000 drachmas, or one- 
third of the revenue. With respect to 
brigandage, treated in connexion with the 
army, he states that much of it is owing 
to the defective arrangements within the 
Turkish frontier. During the first three 
months of the year, ninety-nine brigands 
were tried, thirty were executed, forty-six 
condemned to various terms of imprison- 
ment, including nine sent to hard labour 
for life. For some months, brigandage has 
only existed in Attica and Beotia; and 
the band of ruffians engaged in it were 


recently crushed near Mount Parnassus. 
The government proposes to make many 
high-roads, and appeals to European capi- 
talists for means to construct railways. 
The department of finance needs reform. 
Imports are taxed 10 per cent., and ex- 
ports 6 per cent., ad valorem. The revenue 
amounts to 18,000,000 drachmas; in the 
first year of the Greek kingdom it amounted 
to 7,950,000 drachmas. 


Nov. 26. 


The new statute in Trafalgar-square, 
to Sir C. J. Napier, was unveiled to the 
public this day. It is satisfactory to an- 
nounce this addition to the memorials of 
our departed worthies, whom, Dr. Waagen 
asserts, the English, above all others, de- 
light to honour. The figure itself is of 
bronze, upwards of twelve feet high, on a 
pedestal standing seventeen feet from the 
ground. The General is represented in 
his uniform, holding a scroll in his right 
hand and a sword in his left. One foot 
of the figure projects beyond its base, and 
is balanced by a corresponding fall of the 
military cloak at the back. The base of 
the statue is a plain square plinth of 
granite, without ornament of any kind. 
The sides of the pedestal, which display 
only one moulding of the simplest kind in 
its lower portion, slope slightly inwards. 
On the front face is the following inscrip- 
tion :—“Charles James Napier, General, 
born MDCCLXXXII.; died MDCCCLIII. 
Erected by public subscription from all 
classes, civil and military; the most nu- 
merous subscribers being private soldiers.” 
The general effect of a front view is de- 
cidedly commanding and noble, but on a 
side aspect there is a tendency to heaviness 
in the upper portion of the statue; which 
may be faithful, indeed, as a matter of 
portraiture, but will fail to attract the 
admiration or raise the enthusiasm of the 
ordinary spectator. The sculptor is Mr. 
G. G. Adams, already known for his suc- 
cessful bust and statue of the Duke of 
Wellington. 





* As a general rule, we do not profess to give the name of the newspaper whence the 


paragraph may have been extracted. 


The date prefixed in some instances is simply that of the paper where the information 


appeared. 








Nov. 29. 

Messrs. Foster, the auctioneers, have 
dispersed another fine collection of water- 
colour drawings, which produced upwards 
of a thousand pounds. The gem of the 
collection was Turner’s “ Windermere,”— 
of which the engraving is well known. 
After a spirited competition, it was bought 
by Mr. Gambart for 255 guineas. A few 
of the miscellaneous pieces and prices may 
be put on record:—Six tinted drawings, 
by Turner, from Dr. Monro’s collection, 
271. 8s.;—a set of four drawings, in sepia, 
from the “Man of Fashion,” by Frith, 
16} guineas ;—Copley Fielding, “ Cumber- 
land Mountains,” “Blea Tarn,” and a 
* Scene in Glenfilloch,” 252. 13s. ;—C. Stan- 
field, “The Gallant Act,” 25 guineas ;— 
S. Prout, “Cologne,” and “ Strasbourg,” 
evening effect, 21 guineas ;—W. Hunt, 
* Purple and Green Grapes,” 31 guineas ;— 
G. Cattermole, “ Newark Castle,” a grand 
landscape, 15 guineas ;—“ The Fruit-stall,” 
a drawing by W. Hunt, 14 guineas ;— 
P. De Wint, “A Landscape,” with ex- 
tensive distance; “A View in Lincolnshire,” 
the companion; “A Landscape,” river 
scene, with cattle, &e.; and “ Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford,’”’ 277. 11s.;—J. D. Harding, 
“ Aurillac,” south of France, a drawing 
engraved in the “ South of France ;” and 
“ Bologna,” another drawing engraved in 
Byron’s worl, 30 guineas ;—F red. Tayler, 
“ Shooting Pony and Dogs,” 32 guineas ;— 
Copley Fielding, “Cromer, on the Norfolk 
Coast ;” “The Head of Windermere ;” and 
“A Mountain Scene in Wales,”—(these 
drawings, in his fine early manner, are 
signed and dated 1815,) 33/. 5s.;—P. F. 
Poole, “The Rustic Toilet,” 28 guineas ;— 
D. Roberts, “ Strada d’Aleala, Madrid,” 
32 guineas ;—W. Hunt, “Grapes, Plums, 
&e.,” 57 guineas ;—P. De Wint, “ A Scene 
on the Thames,” and “A Corn-field,” 
24 guineas. 

Nov. 30. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal 
Society, at Somerset-house, Lord Wrottes- 
ley, the President, delivered the customary 
address; in the course of which he advo- 
cated a renewed search for the remains of 
the Franklin expedition. The risk would 
be small, because the exploration would be 
confined to a fixed and limited locality, 
instead of extending through an untrodden 
region. Lord Wrottesley vindicated him- 
self from the objection that the expedition 
would endanger life :— 

“You will not suspect me, I am sure, 
of being indifferent to the fate of brave 
men; but the fact is, it is well-nigh im- 
possible to add to our stock of physical 
knowledge without some risk to life. The 
astronomer, in his observatory, exposed 
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night after night to the open air at a freez- 
ing temperature—the chemist in his la- 
boratory, among poisonous and explosive 
substances—the surgeon who handles the 
dissecting-knife—all, equally with the 
adventurous traveller, expose their lives to 
peril. We know what was the opinion of 
the great Athenian moralist and martyr 
on this question, from that fine passage in 
which the dangers of military and civil 
life are so beautifully contrasted :—‘I should 
have acted strangely, indeed,’ says he, ‘if, 
having stood firmly in the post assigned 
to me by my general at Amphipolis, Poti- 
deea, and Delium, and braved every danger, 
I had turned coward and feared to die 
when God ordered me to be a philosopher, 
and instruct mankind.’ ” 

The Copley medal was awarded to Pro- 
fessor H. Milne Edwards, for his researches 
in comparative anatomy and zoélogy ; the 
Rumford Medal to Professor Louis Pasteur, 
of Lille, for his discovery of the nature of 
racemic acid, and its relations to polarized 
light, and for the researches to which he 
was led by that discovery; a Royal medal 
to Sir John Richardson, for his contribu- 
tions to natural history and physical geo- 
graphy; a Royal medal to Professor W. 
Thomson, of Glasgow, for his various phy- 
sical researches relating to electricity, to 
the motive power of heat, &e. 

A Relic of Bothwell.—Among some 
books recently sold in Edinburgh, at Mr. 
Nisbet’s auction-rooms, was a folio which 
had belonged to Bothwell, the husband of 
Mary Queen of Scots. It is a copy of a 
mathematical work printed in Paris in 
1538, ZL’ Arithmétique et Géométrie de 
Maistre Etienne dela Roche. There was 
a spirited competition for this interesting 
relic, and it was knocked down to Mr. Gib- 
son Craig for thirteen guineas.— Scotsman. 

Dec. 4. 

Dr. Tait, Bishop of London, was this 
day “enthroned” in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
This ceremony is “simple and unadorned.” 
When Dr. Tait, attired in his episcopal 
garments, reached the chapter-house of 
St. Paul’s, he was received by the Dean, 
the Canons, and other diocesan officials. 
Thence they proceeded to the chapter- 
room, and took their places in order of se- 
niority, Dean Milman presiding. Here Dr. 
Phillimore, Commissary of St. Paul’s, in- 
troduced to them “the Right Reverend 
Father in God, Archibald Campbell, Bishop 
of London,” and begged that he might 
be enthroned. The Bishop handed to the 
Registrar the mandate commanding the 
Dean and Chapter to induct, install, and 
enthrone “the Very Reverend Archibald 
Campbell Tait, Doctor of Civil Law, late 
Dean of the Cathedral Church of Carlisle, 
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to be Bishop and Pastor of the See of 
London.” The mandate having been read, 
Dr. Milman decreed the instalment of the 
Bishop, and administered the oath of alle- 
giance and supremacy, and the oath bind- 
ing Dr. Tait to defend the rights of the 
Church. Then the whole clerical body 
ranged themselves in a procession, and 
walked to the cathedral; where the Lord 
Mayor and the Sheriffs joined the pro- 
cession at the grand entrance. An anthem 
was sung while the procession marched up 
the nave. The Bishop was conducted by 
the Dean and Archdeacon of London to 
the communion-table; und the Bishop 
kneeling at the rails, the Dean began the 
following suffrages, the choir responding: — 

Dean— “O Lord, save Thy servant, 
Archibald Campbell, Bishop of this dio- 
cese.” 

Answer— “And send him help from 
Thy holy place.” 

Dean—* O Lord, hear my prayer.” 

Answer—* And let our cry come unto 
Thee.” 

Dean—* The Lord be with thee.” 

Answer—* And with thy spirit.” 

Dean—* Let us pray. O Lord, Almighty 
God, we beseech Thee to grant to Thy ser- 
vant, Archibald Campbell, Bishop of this 
diocese, that by preaching and doing 
those things which be godly, he may both 
instruct the minds of the clergy and peo- 
ple of this church and diocese with true 
faith and example of good life and good 
works, and finally receive of the most 
Merciful Pastor the rewards of eternal 
life, who liveth with Thee and Thy Holy 
Ghost, world without end. Amen.” 

The Dean then led the Bishop to his 
throne; and having caused him to sit down, 
he inducted and installed him thus :— 

“I, Henry Hart Milman, Doctor in Di- 
vinity, Dean of this Cathedral Church, do, 
by the authority to me committed, induct, 
install, and enthrone you, the Right Re- 
verend Father in God, Archibald Campbell, 
by divine permission Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, into the bishopric and episcopal dig- 
nity of London. The Lord preserve thy 
going out and thy coming in from this time 
forth for evermore ; and mayest thou re- 
main in justice and sanctity, and adorn 
the place to you delegated by God. God 
is powerful, and may he increase your 
grace !” 

The Bishop was conducted to the epis- 
copal stall by the Dean. A full choral 
service, and the Hallelujah Chorus were 
performed ; and the new Bishop brought 
the whole to a close by pronouncing the 
benediction, 

Dec. 6. 
Caffreland is said to be much altered for 
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the better within the last ten years. A 
proof of this is to be seen in the fact that 
a large proportion of the trade carried on 
with them is for money, instead of useless 
trinkets. With money you can now buy 
of the Caffre anything he has for sale; and 
this extends far into the interior. This is 
a vast step towards civilization; to which 
I may add, that very few Caffres are seen 
with a skin kaross, All, with very trifling 
exceptions, wear warm woollen blankets, 
of the quality of which they are excellent 
judges—preferring to pay 15s. or 20s. for 
a good article, rather than half that price 
for a bad one. There are many other 
changes of equal significance and import- 
ance silently going on among them ; most 
of which may be traced to the seeds of 
civilization which were scattered amongst 
them during the administration of Sir 
Harry Smith, and which we may hope 
will produce in due time, under the skilful 
and fostering care of our present Governor, 
abundant fruit. 

The Dagbladet, a Danish newspaper, 
published at Copenhagen, in speaking of 
the prize of ten thousand franes offered by 
the Duke de Luynes, “ for the Best Method 
of Multiplying Photographic Pictures by 
Impressions,” says,— Since the compe- 
tition is open indiscriminately to all na- 
tions, Herr Grunth, the designer attached 
to the brigade of Danish artillery, will most 
likely enter the lists, and probably carry off 
the prize.” It seems the Kriegsassessor 
Grunth has occupied himself for several 
years with the art of drawing on paper 
with autographic ink, and then trans- 
ferring the design to stone, from which 
thousands of impressions can be taken. 
He has brovght this art to such perfection, 
that without the aid of any lithographer, 
he can produce impressions rivalling the 
best lithographs in the clearness and sharp- 
ness of their lines and contour. Herr 
Grunth has succeeded in applying his au- 
tographic method to photography, so that 
he can, by a perfectly simple and inexpen- 
sive process, reproduce and multiply ad 
libitum the original photographic picture. 
The photographic paper is prepared in a 
peculiar way, the secret of which the au- 
thor preserves to himself. He has given 
the name of “Chalkography” to his new 
method. 

Dec. 7. 

Treland.—Dr.Cullen’s annual Christmas 
pastoral—twenty-eight pages of close print 
—was read in all the Romanist chapels of 
Dublin. It treats almost entirely of the 
education question, as affecting the Irish 
Catholics. As may be supposed, Dr. Cullen 
condemns the Queen’s colleges, and re- 
peats the fact that they have been declared 
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by the Pope “dangerous to faith and 
morals ;” a declaration sole:nnly published 
by the Synod of Thurles. Next, he speaks 
of the national system in terms of qua- 
lified approval, because in practice the 
schools are unmixed toa very great extent; 
but he objects to the books compiled by 
the society. At the close, he puts for- 
ward the claims of his party :— 

“From mixed education we can expect 
nothing but evil: we should not acquiesce 
in it or encourage it. It is highly dan- 
gerous to give over the instruction of Ca- 
tholic children to a Protestant government; 
we are bound to oppose encroachments 
on this head. While giving a thorough 
Catholic education to Catholic children, we 
have a right to insist on participating in 
every public grant, without consenting to 
any clog on the freedom of education. 
The influence of the great Catholic popu- 
lation of Ireland should be exercised in as- 
serting their rights; and even our electors 
should use their votes to return men to 
Parliament determined and able to sup- 
port unmixed education for Catholic chil- 
dren, and freedom of education from State 
control for all. Our Catholic brethren in 
England have obtained a separate grant 
for their schools from the public funds, 
under Catholic mauagement. They have 
Catholic inspectors, Catholic books, and 
Catholic training-schools. We rejoice in 
their success; but ought we, whose num- 
bers and influence are so much greater, to 
be satisfied with anything less than the 
measure of justice they have obtained ?” 

Dec. 8. 

Australia. — Intelligence from Mel- 
bourne to the 11th September has been 
received this week. The elections were 
proceeding when the ship which brought 
the mail left the colony. Three provinces 
had chosen their representatives for the 
Upper House. They were, with one or 
two exceptions, men of humble origin, but 
of liberal opinions and respectable cha- 
racter. But of fifteen chosen, twelve had 
pledged themselves to resign in case of a 
flagrant difference with their constituents. 
The journals pride themselves on the quiet 
character of the contests—“ thanks to the 
ballot.” 

Labour was in so great demand, that the 
mechanics had carried a point they had at 
heart-—eight hours’ labour for ten hours’ 
wages; that is, the men have succeeded in 
striking two hours off the working day, 
wages remaining the same. Wages are 
now, regard being had to the cheapuess of 
clothing, shelter, and provisions, higher 
than ever. 

“The subject of earnings,” writes the 
Times’ correspondent, “leads me to in- 
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troduce to your notice a class of labourers 
for public convenience whose operations 
are not usually found in other colonies. 
We have three daily newspapers here—the 
‘ Argus,’ the ‘leading journal,’ with a mag- 
nificent plant and a large circulation ; and 
the ‘ Herald’ and ‘ Age,’ which are carried 
on in a more moderate fashion. Formerly, 
their whole sale was to subscribers whose 
names were recorded at the office. Since 
the great influx of population in 1853, 
1854, and 1855, everything here has been 
very considerably Anglicized, and the news- 
papers sell a large portion of the circula- 
tion wholesale over the counter. The 
wholesale buyers are of two classes—shop- 
keepers and street-venders, The latter are 
boys, and are very numerous in the city 
and suburbs. They earn a good deal of 
money, and have their regular walks. Their 
harvest is on the arrival of an English 
mail, when all the papers issue an extra. I 
have been told by some of these boys that 
they can earn from £1 to £2 per week. A 
very good week will yield £3; while very 
little boys, with only capital enough to 
run to the office and buy three or four 
papers, sell, and with the proceeds rush 
for a few copies more, thus earn 10s. to 
15s. per week.” 
Dec. 9. 

China.—A letter from Canton relates an 
incident that may give rise to unpleasant 
consequences. It appears that on the 11th 
October, the crew of a junk bearing the 
imperial flag boarded a trading vessel bear- 
ing the British flag and registered at Hong- 
kong, took four Chinese from her crew, 
and beheaded them at Canton. Two days 
were given by the British authorities for 
explanation und apology ; neither was forth- 
coming, and the armed bouts of a British 
man-of-war captured the junk. A strong 
naval force mustered at Whampoa, and 
some of the steamers went up the river 
as far as the depth of the water would 
permit. 

Longfellow’s Poems. — An American 
editor thus paraphrases “ Hiawatha :’— 

*¢ Should you ask us why this dunning? 

Why these sad complaints and murmurs, 

Murmurs loud about delinquents 

Who have read the paper weekly,— 

Read what they have never paid for, 

Read with pleasure and with profit, 

Read of Church affairs and prospects, 

Read of news both home and foreign, 

Read the essays and the poems— 

Full of wisdom and instruction ; 

Read the table of the markets, 

Carefuily corrected weekly. rf 

Should you ask us why this dunning ? 

We should answer, we should tell you, 

From the printer, from the mailer, 

From the kind old paper-maker, 

From the landlord, from the carrier, 

From the man who taxes letters 

With a stamp from Uncle Samuel— 
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Uncle Sam, the rowdies call him ; 

From them all there comes a message,— 

Message kind, but firmly spoken, 

* Please to pay us what you owe us.’ 

Sad it is to hear such message 

When our funds are all exhausted ; 

When the last bank-note has left us, 

When the gold coin all has vanish’d,— 

Gone to pay the paper-maker, 

Gone to pay the toiling printer, 

Gone to pay the landlord tribute, 

Gone to pay the sable carrier, 

Gone to pay the faithful mailer, 

Gone to pay old Uncle Samuel,— 

Uncle Sam, the rowdies call him,— 

Gone to pay the Western paper 

Three-and-twenty hundred dollars! 

Sad it is to turn our ledger, 

Turn the leaves of this old ledger, 

Turn and see what sums are due us,— 

Due for volumes long since ended, 

Due for years of pleasant reading, 

Due for years of toilsome labour, 

Due despite our patient waiting, 

Due despite our constant dunning, 

Due in sums from two to twenty ; 

Would you lift a burden from us? 

Would you drive a spectre from you? 

Would you taste a pleasant slumber ? 

Would you have a quiet conscience ? 

Would you read a paper paid for ? 

Send us money—send us money, 

Send us money—send us money; 

SEND THE MONEY THAT You OWE vs!” 

Dec. 10. 

India.—The Indian mail contains copies 
of the declaration of war against Persia, 
proclaimed at Calcutta on the 1st and at 
Bombay on the 10th of November. 

The declaration sets forth “the reasons 
that have rendered this measure necessary.” 
In January, 1853, Colonel Sheil, her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Teheran, concluded cer- 
tain articles of agreement with the Suder 
Azim or Prime Minister of the Persian 
government. 

“ By those articles, the Persian govern- 
ment engaged not to send troops to Herat 
on any account, unless foreign troops— 
that is, troops from the direction of Cabul 
or Candahar, or other foreign country— 
should invade Herat. In the event of 
troops being sent, the Persian government 
engaged that the said troops should not 
enter the city of Herat; and that, on the 
return of the foreign troops towards their 
own territory, the Persian troops should 
be immediately withdrawn from the neigh- 
bourhood of Herat to Persian soil. 

“The Persian government also engaged 
to abstain from all interference whatsoever 
in the internal affairs of Herat, whether 
‘in taking possession, or occupying, or as- 
suming the sovereignty, or governing, ex- 
cept in so far as interference existed be- 
tween the two parties during the lifetime 
of the late Yar Mahomed.’ 

“And lastly, the Persian government 
engaged to relinquish all pretension to and 
demand for the coinage, or the reading of 
the Khootbeh, or any other acknowledg- 
ment of allegiance or subjection on the 
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part of the people of Herat to the govern- 
ment of Persia. 

“Tt was at the same time stipulated, 
that so long as there should be no inter- 
ference of any sort whatever on the part 
of the British government in the affairs of 
Herat, the engagements contracted by the 
Persian government, as aforesaid, should 
remain in full force and effect. On the 
other hand, it was agreed, in the name of 
the British government, that ‘if any fo- 
reign power, such as the Affghans or others,’ 
should wish to interfere with or take pos- 
session of Herat, the British government, 
on the requisition of the Persian ministers, 
would not object to restrain such foreign 
power by friendly advice, ‘so that Herat 
might remain in its own state of indepen- 
dence.’ ” 

Great Britain has faithfully fulfilled its 
obligations ; but the Persian government 
has broken the articles, by sending an ex- 
pedition to Herat. The Persian govern- 
ment alleged in excuse for this proceeding, 
that Dost Mohamed, instigated by his 
“ neighbours,” seized Candahar, and that 
he designed to seize Herat. But the asser- 
tion that he was instigated by his neigh- 
bours to occupy Candahar and advance 
upon Herat, is, “if by those ‘ neighbours’ 
the British government is indicated, wholly 
untrue ;” nor are there any indications 
that Dost Mohamed intended to advance 
upon Herat. The Persian government, 
having laid siege to Herat, and called 
it Persian soil, and having determined to 
persist “in an aggression as unprovoked 
as it is contrary to good faith,” that con- 
duct has been pronounced “by her Ma- 
jesty’s government to constitute an act of 
open hostility to Great Britain.” Persia 
has refused, as a preliminary to the adjust- 
ment of differences, to withdraw her troops; 
and the British government has felt bound 
to convince Persia that her solemn engage- 
ments cannot be violated with impunity. 
To this end, a force has been sent to the 
Persian Gulf, and its “further operations 
will be guided by such instructions as the 
progress of events and the policy of the 
British government may demand.” 

Another proclamation gives Persian ships 
immunity from seizure until the 30th No- 
vember, and promises protection to Persian 
subjects resident in India. 

Dec. 11. 

The Sheepshanks Gallery.—Mr. Sheep- 
shanks, the famous collector, of Rutland- 
gate, has at length carried into effect his 
long-meditated project of bestowing upon 
the nation his magnificent collection of 
paintings of the modern English school. 
It is stated, however, that— 

**Disapproving of irresponsible managemeni 
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by hands like the trustees of the British Museum 
and the National Gallery, he has made it a con- 
dition that the responsibility for his collection 
must rest with an individual Minister—the minis- 
ter for Education.”’ 


It is also mentioned that he has stipu- 
lated that the collection should remain at 
Kensington. We cannot help remarking 
at the outset upon the peculiar and unac- 
countable statements that appear in the 
above paragraph. Who ever yet knew 
that the trustees of the British Museum 
or the National Gallery are irresponsible ? 
Or if it be conceded that on most occa- 
sions, and practically speaking, the Museum 
trustees do as they please with the trea- 
sures committed to their care, is it not 
notorious that the Government have had 
to fight a battle already, and probably will 
for many a year to come, upon the manage- 
ment of the National Gallery? If the di- 
rector be irresponsible, there is scarcely an 
official in England who is more frequently 
arraigned, both in and out of the House. 
Then, again, as to the Minister of Educa- 
tion—is Mr. Sheepshanks made to say that 
the future Minister of Education is to have 
the pictures when that officer of state is 
created, if ever he should be? Then what 
is to become of them in the meantime ? 
Is the President of the Council to hold 
them in trust forthe nation? These state- 
ments certainly need further explanation. 
We are informed, however, that the desire 
or the wish on the part of the donor, that 
the pictures should remain at Kensington, 
does not amount to a stipulation.— Literary 
Gazette, 

Dec. 12. 

Arrival of the Arctic Discovery Ship 
“Resolute.” —One relic of the many expedi- 
tions which have been despatched in search 
of Sir John Franklin.and his companions, 
has at length reached our shores in the 
shape of the stout old “Resolute.” This 
afternoon, at half-past two, in the midst 
of a violent storm of rain, lightning, 
and thunder, she was anchored at Spit- 
head. The story of the abandonment of 
this ship and of so many others in the 
Arctic ice, is too fresh in the public recol- 
lection to need repetition here. Suffice it 
to say, that she got adrift from the frozen 
regions in which she had been abandoned, 
that she drifted about a thousand miles, 
that she was then seen and boarded by the 
officers and crew of the American whaling- 
ship “George Henry,” and by them con- 
veyed into a United States’ port. On the 
part of the Congress, a very graceful act 
followed. It was resolved by the Senate 
and House of Representatives to appro- 
priate a sum of 40,000 dollars to the pur- 
chase of the “ Resolute,” with all the arma- 


ment, equipment, and property on board. 
This done, the ship was to be moved into 
one of the navy-yards of the United States, 
there to be fully repaired and equipped, 
and then to be despatched to England as 
an offering of goodwill and friendship from 
the United States to Great Britain. All has 
been done as resolved. On the 13th of No- 
vember the “ Resolute” commenced her 
homeward voyage, and on the 12th of De- 
cember she reached Spithead. She arrived 
under American colours, but as soon as she 
let go her anchors the English was run up 
alongside of the American ensign. Every 
care has been taken that ingenuity could 
devise to replace everything on board in 
the same condition as when the ship was 
abandoned by the Arctic adventurers. The 
“ Resolute,” indeed, is, in all probability, 
as sound and seaworthy in every respect as 
when she sailed away from the British 
shores upon her last Polar adventure. On 
the following Tuesday her Majesty, with 
Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, Princess 
Royal, and Princess Alice, went on board 
the ship “ Resolute,” lately presented by 
the Government of the United States to 
her Majesty’s navy. The Queen was re- 
ceived on board in Cowes’ harbour, where 
the “Resolute” was moored, by Captain 
Hartstein, of the United States navy, and 
the officers of the ship. Vice-Admiral Sir 
George Seymour, commander-in-chief at 
Portsmouth, was also on board in attend- 
ance on her 5 ajesty. The “ Resolute,” 
dressed in her colours, was lashed alongside 
of the royal embarkation-place at Trinity 
Wharf. ‘the English and American flags 
were flying at the peak, and as soon as the 
queen set her foot on the deck, the royal 
standard was hoisted at the main. The 
“ Retribution” fired a salute, the boats’ 
crews “tossed” their oars, and the ship’s 
company, standing on the rail, received her 
Majesty with three rounds of cheers. Cap- 
tain Hartstein received the royal party at 
the gangway, and the officers, in full uni- 
form, were grouped on either side. The 
following gentlemen were also present :— 
Mr. Croskey, Consul for the United States ; 
Chevalier Vincent Pappalardo, Vice-Con- 
sul; Mr. Harling, Vice-Consul for the 
United States at Cowes; Captain Higging, 
commander of the United States mail-ship 
«Hermann ;” and Mr. Cornelius Grinnell, 
son of Mr. Henry Grinnell, of New York, 
the projector of the American Arctic ex- 
pedition. All were presented to the Queen 
by Captain Hartstein, who then addressed 
her Majesty in the following words :— 

** Allow me to welcome your Majesty on board 
the ‘ Resolute,’ and, in obedience to the will of my 
countrymen, and of the President of the United 
States, to restore her to you, not only as an eyi- 
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dence of a friendly feeling to your sovereignty, 
but as a token of love, admiration, and respect to 
your Majesty personally.” 

The Queen seemed touched by the manly 
simplicity of this frank and sailor-like ad- 
dress, and replied, with a gracious smile, 
“T thank you, Sir.” The royal party then 
went over the ship, and examined her with 
manifest interest. Captain Hartstein 
traced her course on a map, and indicated 
the most important discoveries of the 
American Arctic expeditions. In the 
course of conversation, Prince Albert ob- 
served that Lady Franklin was very anx- 
ious for another expedition ; to which Cap- 
tain Hartstein replied that he was not sur- 
prised that she should be so, for he thought 
it very possible that Franklin, or some of 
his comrades, might still be alive among 
the Esquimaux. Captain Hartstein was 
invited by the Queen to dine and to spend 
the night at Osborne, and all the officers 
were invited to visit the grounds at Os- 
borne—a privilege of which they availed 
themselves at three o’clock. 

Dec. 13. 

Dr. Livingstone arrived in London early 
on Saturday, to meet Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son and other savans, in order to prepare 
corrected maps of Southern Africa for the 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society 
on Monday evening. It is singular, the 
Doctor has found the old maps of Africa 
more accurate than the modern ones. He 
has found a large portion of that space 
which is represented by a blank in South 
African maps to consist of fertile countries, 
inhabited by populous tribes, and inter- 
sected by large rivers. It is most import- 
ant to observe, that the further he tra- 
velled into the interior of Africa, the more 
civilized and numerous he found the inha- 
bitants. They were less ferocious and sus- 
picious, had better and more settled forms 
of government, and more wants than the 
tribes which lived nearer the sea-coasts. 
He met with tribes in the interior who 
practised inoculation, and knew the medi- 
cal virtues of quinine, although they did 
not administer it in the concentrated form 
as prepared in Europe: and moreover, they 
had a tradition of Noah’s deluge. They 
traded in ivory and gold, which were sold 
by one tribe to another, until those arti- 
cles reached Europeans on the sea-coast. 
The chief documents which Dr. Living- 
stone had prepared relative to his travels 
and discoveries, he unfortunately lost while 
crossing an African river—in which also he 
nearly lost his life; but he has stores of 
memoranda of the utmost interest as to 
the ethnology, natural history, philology, 
geography, and geology of the African 
continent. 


On Monday evening the Doctor visited 
the Royal Geographical Society at the 
Society’s rooms, where he met with the 
Portuguese Minister, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, Mr. H. Labouchere, Professor Owen, 
Dr. Rae, the American Arctic voyager, and 
other distinguished members of the So- 
ciety. Sir Roderick Murchison took the 
chair, and presented Dr. Livingstone with 
a gold medal, as a testimonial from the 
Society for the services he had rendered 
to geographical knowledge. In the course 
of the evening, the Doctor gave the follow- 
ing interesting particulars of the regions 
he had visited. South of the 20th degree 
of south latitude, the country was arid and 
contained very few rivers, but to the north 
of that line the country was well watered, 
and very unlike what the centre of Africa 
was popularly represented to be. The 
country which he had traversed, indeed, 
was covered with a network of waters, 
many of which were large and deep, and 
never dried up. The natives belonged to 
the true negro family, having a good deal 
of very woolly hair, and being darker than 
the Bechuanas. They held their women 
in high estimation, and many of them be- 
came chiefs. If a man were asked to go 
anywhere, or to agree to any arrangement, 
he said, “I must go home and ask my 
wife.” If she said “No,” there was no 
possibility of getting him to move. Women 
sat in their councils, and while a Bechuana 
swore by his father, these negroes swore 
by their mother. Dr. Livingstone related 
several amusing instances to shew the high 
estimation in which these tribes held their 
women. He believed they deserved it, and 
he and his men had always been kindly 
treated by the. “fair” sex. The country 
in most parts abounded with elephants, 
buffaloes, zebras, giraffes, and other game, 
and he had shot three new antelopes not 
yet known in England. He had found it 
unnecessary to burden himself with pro- 
visions in travelling, for the animals did 
not seem to know a gun, and would stand 
within bow-shot of his weapon. In the 
interior the people were very kind to him, 
but he could not say they improved as 
he approached the confines of civilization. 
The English name had penetrated a long 
way into the interior, and the English 
were known as “the tribe that likes the 
black man.” Domestic slavery existed, 
but the exportation of slaves was very 
effectually repressed. Ngami was not a 
deep lake, but was what was left of a 
large lake, which existed before the fis- 
sure was made near the Lakai Falls, which 
allowed a free course to the Zambesi. The 
new articles of commerce he had found in 
the course of his travels, were chiefly 
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fibrous substances, some of them exces- 
sively strong, and one resembling fiax, 
which were found in large quantities on 
the north bank of the Zambesi. The 
sugar-cane also grew abundantly, though 
the natives had no idea of the use of sugar ; 
and indigo grew wild all over the country. 
There were acres of it near the village of 
Téte; it was, in fact, quite a weed. Wax 
and honey, quinine and senna, were also 
among the natural products of the country. 
Then there were different metals, including 
very fine iron ore, and malachite, from 
which copper was extracted. There were 
also coal-fields, in working which gold was 
occasionally found. The people, indeed, 
had been washing for gold from time im- 
memorial, and were doing so still. Near 
to Téte, there were no fewer than eleven 
seams of coal, one of which was fifty-seven 
inches thick. The country was so fertile, 
that in the gardens cultivated by the na- 
tives, a constant process of sowing and 
reaping went on all the year round. It 
likewise grew immense quantities of gra‘n. 

On Tuesday, the London Missionary 
Society gave a public reception, at the 
Freemasons’-hall, to Dr. Livingstone on 
his return from South Africa. The hall 
was crowded. The chair was taken by 
the Earl of Shaftesbury; and upon the 
platform were Sir R. Murchison, Sir H. 
Rawlinson, the Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P., 
Mr. T. Chambers, M.P., Sir Culling Eard- 
ley, Bart., the Rev. J. C. Goodhart; Dr. 
Vaughan, President of the Lancashire In. 
dependent College; Dr. Binney, Dr. Bur- 
net, and other eminent members of Non- 
conformist persuasions. The persevering 
explorer was received with much enthu- 
siasm, and again related in simple style 
his interesting narrative of exploits in 
Africa. In the evening there was a din- 
ner, at which Alderman Challis presided ; 
and Mr. Apsley Pellatt, M.P., Alderman 
Wire, and the chief members of the Bap- 
tist, Wesleyan, and Presbyterian Mission- 
ary Societies, were present to do honour 
to the guest. 

Dro. 14. 

A New Calculating Machine.— The 
French Moniteur gives some interesting 
particulars of a new calculating machine, 
from which we extract the following pas- 
sages :—M. Thomas, of Colmar, has lately 
made the finishing improvements in the 
calculating machine, called the arithmome- 
ter, at which he has been working for up- 
wards of thirty years. Pascal and Leib- 
nitz, in the seventeenth century, and Di- 
derot at a later period, endeavoured to 
construct a machine which might serve as 
a substitute for human intelligence in the 
combination of figures; but their efforts 


failed. M.Thomas’s arithmometer may be 
used without the least trouble or possibility 
of error, not only for addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, but also for 
much more complex operations, such as the 
extraction of the square root, involution, 
the resolution of triangles, &c. A multi- 
plication of eight figures by eight others 
is made in eighteen seconds; a division of 
sixteen figures by eight figures, in twenty- 
four seconds; and in one minute and a 
quarter one can extract the square root of 
sixteen figures, and also prove the accuracy 
of the calculation. The arithmometer 
adapts itself to every sort of combination. 
As an instance of the wonderful extent of 
its powers, we may state that it can furnish 
in a few seconds products amounting to 
999,999,999,999,999, 999,999,999,999, 999, 
—a marvellous number, comparable to the 
infinite multitude of stars which stud the 
firmament, or the particles of dust which 
float in the atmosphere. The working of 
this instrument is, however, most simple. 
To raise or lower a nut-screw, to turn a 
winch a few times, and, by means of a but- 
ton, to slide off a metal plate from left to 
right, or from right to left, is the whole 
secret. Instead of simply reproducing 
the operations of man’s intelligence, the 
arithmometer relieves that intelligence 
from the necessity of making the opera- 
tions. Instead of repeating responses dic- 
tated to it, this instrument instantaneously 
dictates the proper answer to the man who 
asks it a question. It is not matter pro- 
ducing material effects, but matter which 
thinks, reflects, reasons, calculates, and 
executes all the most difficult and com- 
plicated arithmetical operations with a ra- 
pidity and infallibility which defies all the 
calculators in the world. The arithmome- 
ter is, moreover, a simple instrument, of 
very little volume and easily portable. It 
is already used in many great financial es- 
tablishments, where considerable economy 
is realized by its employment. It will soon 
be considered as indispensable, and be as 
generally used as a clock, which was for- 
merly only to be seen in palaces, and is 
now in every cottage.” 
Dec. 15. 

Execution.—Robert Marley, the mur- 
derer of Cope, the jeweller’s shopman, 
suffered for his crime in front of Newgate 
this morning, before a vast concourse of 
spectators. The assassin’s demeanour since 
his conviction is reported to have been very 
becoming : he admitted his guilt, regretted 
his crime, and without ostentation attend- 
ed to the ministrations of the ordinary. Till 
nearly the last, however, he persisted in one 
falsehood—he said he had no accomplices ; 


but eventually he confessed that the fellows 
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who stood round the door while he was 
beating Cope were confederates in his crime. 
He said that that particular robbery was 
not premeditated ; that he acted on a sud- 
den impulse, when he saw an opportunity 
to rob; and that he intended only to dis- 
able Cope, not to kill him. With the ex- 
ception of the last statement, which is pro- 
bable, these assertions may be doubted. 
Marley was a powerful and handsome man, 
of great resolution and firmness, exhibited 
without bravado. He met his fate with- 
out the slightest symptom of fear; went 
through the last preparations with calm- 
ness, conversed with the sheriffs, and mount- 
ed the scaffold with a firm step. A new 
apparatus of leathern straps has been con- 
trived to confine the limbs of persons about 
to be hanged, to prevent the repetition of 
the revolting scene at Bousfield’s execu- 
tion; and Marley’s arms and legs were 
thus trammelled: he died quickly, with no 
perceptible struggles. 
Dec. 19. 
The Westminster Play. 

The third performance of Andria 
having taken place before a crowded 
audience, among whom were the Turkish 
Ambassador, Sir Benjamin Hall, Lord 
Robert Grosvenor, Mr. R. Lowe, M. P., 
Mr. Forster, M.P., Dr. H. Phillimore, Mr. 
Slade, &c., we are now at liberty to publish 
the prologue and the epilogue, with abun- 
dant annotations belonging to the for- 
mer :— 


Prologus in Andriam, 1856. 


Salvete rursus! Profligatis horridi 

Belli procellis alma jam Pacis dies 
Reduces salutat. Verum et ipsa victimas 
Pax habet, et nostris haud alienos sedibus 
Sunt quos legemus. ! Illum qui summus modo 
Judex vicino presidebat in Foro: 

2 Scene patronum nostre semper alterum 
Juris Civilis inclytum peritia, 

Quem vacua sedes nunc desiderat sua, 

3 Alium deinceps annuis vigesima 

Plus vice qui semper comitiis interfuit, 
Alumnus olim, mox et hospes «dium 
Sagax Elector, arbiter justissimus, 

Sui Professor et columen collegii, 

Cunctus deflendum funus quem nuperrimé 
Inopinum a terris ad ceelestes transtulit : 
4Tilamque que (liceat enim mihi hac vice 
Non immerentem collaudare feminam), 
Hic educati sanguinis sui memor, 

Dono rependit pretium, et antiquam sua 
Auxit benigné munificentia Scholam : 

5 Et cui, Decano nuper hic Ecclesix, 
Scientia ut florebat, preeclarissimo, 

Lucem e tenebris summa reddidit dies, 
Namque in beatas nulla nox intrat domos, 
Rerum sic ordo vertitur ; atque ejus loco, 
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Bona omnia faustaque apprecati, preesulem 
6 Hodie libenter consalutamus novum : 
Qui—sed tacebo—quippe haud deceat, si meo 
Virtutes illas elevem preeconio! 

Nec, quamvis sit Pax, memoria heroiim tamen, 
Quos bella nobis abstulére, intercidit ; 
7 Nequaquam—testis vestra liberalitas, 
Mox, ut speramus, veteris in lucrum Schole 
Redundatura ; non enim ullum dignius 
Virtute functis esse monumentum potest, 
Expressa vivis quam si moribus fingitur 
Imago, ingenuis et, parentium emule, 
Minorum mentes excoluntur artibus. 

Aliud porro in presenti vos monitos volo, 
8 Annus nunc pene volvitur centesimus, 
Ex quo proavorum principio expulit rudem 
Nostro Theatro scena justa licentiam, 
Terentioque proprius accessit decor. 
Evo labantes jam semel illo tempore 
Veteres Athen permutate sunt novis? ; 
Iterumque eadem nos scilicet necessitas 
Urget : quis hominum est, quo sit digna judice 
Aut vobis hee supellex aut Terentio ? 
Ergo novam parare nonnullis abhine 
Consilium nobis mensibus fuit ; et suam 
10 Operam promisit ille vir, nostree domis 
Scholaris olim, quo non alter clarior 
Saxo Atticarum reddere edium decus: 
Nunc intermissa rursus annum in proximum 
Movere incepta cogitamus, si modo 
Vester conatus hos adjuverit favor ; 
Sed tamen utcunque, fiet ; atque idoneum 
Exacta in morem fore speramus omnia : 
Hodieque si quid cultiores quam antea 
Prodimus, si quid forte magis vestes nitent, 
Domine referatis illud acceptum nove :— 

Dixi—nihil vos demoror amplius, quominus 
Hane qualemcunque scenam contueamini. 


Epilogus in Andriam, 1856. 


{Enter several Negro and Quadroon slave- 
servants, with Pamphilus’ luggage, having just 
landed from a Cunard-liner. The boxes labelled 
in large print, ‘‘NOvO EBORACO—LONDINUM ;” 
“* PER VAPOREM—CUNARD ET S0C, :”? ** SOCIETAT ? 
NAVIGAT: ATLANTIC“ ;” ‘PER MERRIMAC — 
ULAM.” Cvesar, the head slave, accosts a police- 
man on his beat :] 

C.—An, queso, in plated hic habitat Nostri pater? 
Policeman.—At quis 
Iste tuus? 
[Cesar, surprised at his not knowing “ Our 
Master,’’} 
Noster ?— Pamphilus ! 

[ Policeman, pointing]— Hee domus est. 

Ceesar now advances, and descries on the door 
the usual Roman warning, “‘ cAvE CANEM,”’—his 
recollections of slave-hunting in the Southern 
States revive—he exclaims, 

C.—Quim timeo has pultare fores, ne forte la- 
cessat 

Nos, veluti profugos, trux canis atque ferox ! 

{He knocks, however, at the door timidly, when 
out comes a very small lap-dog. The rest of the 
slaves run off exclaiming, |— 

Quin fugimus? [ Cesar, more bold]—Precor este 
Viri! canis iste Molossus 

Non est, nec servos dilacerare parat! 

{He cautiously advances, and addresses the dog.] 
C.—Pace tua, mi parve canis, liceat mihi tecum 

Pauca loqui—tuus en! ipse Magister adest 
Pamphilus—has cistas nobis inferre, Simonem et 

Compellare virum des, precor, alme canis! 





Chief Justice Sir John Jervis. 
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The late Dean of Westminster, Dr. Buckland. 
The Westminster C1imean Memorial Fund. 
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York), in 1758. 
® The present scenes were-new in 1809. 


2 J. Haggard, Esq., D.C.L. 


Rev. R. Hussey, B.D., Professor of Eccles. Hist., Oxford. . 
Miss Slade, foundress of exhibitions and prizes at Christ Church, Oxford, and at Westminster. 


6 Dr. Trench, Dean of Westminster, 


The first Attic scenes were given by Dr. Markham, then head master (afterwards Archbishop of 
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{Pamphilus now enters, in travelling costume, 
havi ing followed his slaves from the steam-wharf. } 

[P., to the slaves | — 

Vos istwe intrd anferte—at mox Cesar, adesdum ; 

Paucis extremim te sociosque volo. 
Cesar.—Nempe ut curentur recte hac—ars nos- 

tra libenter 

Efficiet quicquid, care Magister, erit. 

P Immo aliud :— 

he slaves now carry off the luggage, and re- 
enter, standing together in a crowd.—P. re- 
sumes, | 

Vestrim respondeat unus et omnes ; 

Ordine quisque suo—nomine quisque suo. 

[Ceesar, the head slave, now arranges them. 
He presents a roll of names to Pamphilus, who 
reads—each answering ‘* Adsum :” }— 

1, Julius Coesar Sardanapalus. 

. Sambo Niagara Know-Nothing. 
. Pompey Down-East. 

. Hector Agamemnon Lily. 

. Hokey Pokey Snow-Ball. 

Pipo. 

The roll-call over, Pamphilus resumes, in a 
serious tone, but evidently with deep satisfaction: ] 
P.—Lieta dies venit : vos hic tellure receptos 

Libera Libertos ipsa salutat Humus! 

Qui nuper Servi, Servi non amplius estis ; 

Servitio turpi vos nova jura levant! 

[The slaves give vent to their joy. After a 
discussion among themselves, Caesar comes for- 
ward as spokesman to thank Pamphilus : 
C.—Pamphile, sis felix !—generosa Britannia 

vivat ! 
Protegat et calum teque tuosque diu. 
(Then, turning to his fellow -slaves, | 
Conservi quondam ! Cives jam! e pectore vero 

Effundat gratas Africa grata preces ! 

{The slaves, now free men, retire as Pam- 
philus’ servants.—Simo enters. } 

S.—Pamphile mi fili! jam totum (quam anxius !) 
annum 

Te reducem expecto—at spes mihi vana fuit. 
P.—O dilecte pater, salve! tua semper imago 

Absens, ut priesens, adfuit ante oculos ! 
S.—Gaudeo; at unde venis post mille pericla 

viator? 
P.—Hesperiam peregri visere cura fuit : 

Vix Sol complevit duodenos aureus orbes, 

Ex quo stabam hospes littore in Americo ! 
S.—Mirificum! (P.)—En! hodie sine remis et 
sine velis 

Curritur usque Indos, curritur usque Polum ! 
P.—Quid narras? monstri ecce novum genus! 
S.— Zquora quondam 

Tentabant caute vix bene nota rates : 

Hwee, ferrata licet, gestit maturior etas 

Per mare jam proprium precipitare viam! 
Spiritus intus agit naves; rota volvit utrinque; 

Aut impellit helix turbine continuo : 

Vivere, nec molem dicas sine mente moveri; 

Ipsa Aqua subjectis jam dominatur aquis ! 
S.—Mira quidem, majora fide!—sed dic mihi, 

uxso, 

Visendi Americam que tibi causa fuit ? 

P.— Libertas :—hodie * sint omnia libera” lex est; 
(Lex bona, si jubeat quod sibi poscit honor) ; 
Displicet omne vetus; quamvis antiqua pro- 

bantur, 

Non re, sed tantum nomine prisca placent. 
Mens fuit idcirco ut leges et jura notarem, 

Si quas Libertas vindicat ipsa sibi ; 

Namque hic per vastum rumor percrebuit orbem, 
** Maxime in Hesperid est invenienda Dea!” 
S.— Libertas! ah! quam vana sub imagine recti 

Fallimur. (P.) — Et plus nos res ratione 

movet :— 
Assertor juris, leges testatus et aras, 

Arma olim cepit conscius Americus : 
Libertate frui se tandem jactat—ineptus— 

* Hic,” inquit, ‘‘cives vincula nulla premunt! 
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** Hic stupet in titulis nemo—squales sumus 
omnes— 
* Lex una est cunctis—Rex sibi quisque placet !”” 
Se Natosque suos dum vindicat in nova jura, 
Fraternum Servis sanguinem inesse negat ; 
§8.—O grande opprobrium ! quam magni nominis 
umbra 
Libertas istec—dissimilisque sui! 
Quin potius poscens civilia jura colonus 
Omne quod Humanum est sensit id esse suum? 


P.—Omne quod Humanum est !—quim te tua 
secula failunt! 
Istud principium publica res vetuit :— 
Divitiee—crescant ut opes—ut maxima toto 
Cuique sit arca foro—hoc tantum erat in pre- 
cibus : 
Hoc modo si fiat, pereat quodcunque futurum est; 
Gratia, amor pereat ; justitia, atque pudor— 
** Hee etenim vite posita est mihi regula prima,” 
(Ipse sibi ignoscens Americanus ait, ) 
*Sipossim, recté: si non, quocunque modo REM : 
Hoc prius esse puto, ‘ PROXIMUs EssE MIHI!” 


S.—Auri sacra fames! qud jam mortalia cogis 
Pectora? (P.)\—Quam vindex sit sitis ista sui, 
Accipe nune :—quodcunque mali est sub pectore 
nostro 
Protinus eliciunt ista venena cits— 
“Virtus post nummos” quum lex sit ubique ne- 
cesse est 
Omne subire nefas—omne perire bonum : 
Hine animi periit melior pars Cura Aliena, et 
Qui patitur, miseros quum dolor angit, Amor /!— 
—Svepius ipse oculis horrens spectacula vidi, 
(Spectacula humano non tolerando viro), 
Quum misera e mediis infantibus acta sub hastam 
Semianimis Mater-Serva rogaret opem, 
Incassum !—instat enim dominus, sevoque fla- 
gello 
Mancipium lacerat seevior ipse suum ! 
Stant circum immoti cives—‘* Marpesia cautes”— 
Angligene cives! queis (pudor !) ista placent— 
Mitior at tandem Mors est miserata jacentem ; 
Dormiit— Ultricis libera facta manu ! 
S.—O facinus majus lacrimis! quin fulmina vi- 
brat 
Indignans Nemesis, talia gesta videns? 
At Vindicia manet !—valent mos iste sacratus, 
Sed tamen in se, quo devoveatur, habet !— 
—Intestina fremunt etiam nune murmura vulgi!! 
Nec vincla oppressos jam retinere queunt : 
Sanguineos crines necnon Discordia tetra !2 
Concutit, et minitans lustrat ubique vias : 
Hic Bellona ferox, lesi sub imagine juris 5, 
Jus ipsa ignorans, urget in arma suos : 
Adde quod incerta atque impar sibi Curia jam- 
jam!4 
Heesitat, et partes scinditur in varias : 
Publica res retro fluere ac sublapsa referri 
Incipit, atque, in se mox RvuItTURA, labat! 
S.—O gravis illa rurna! horum medicina ma- 
lorum ; 
Nullane spes ; nulla est invenienda salus ? 
P.—Sola laboranti patrie rediviva salutem 
Libertas (dum sit Vera), Fidesque dabunt. 
Reddant cuique suum ; jurisque injuria cedat ; 
Consecret auspicium lex renovata novum. 
Leta Salus aderit modo vinctis vincula solvant ; 
Hoc sine, nulla domi; nulla petenda foris! 


8. (to the audience)— 
Quin ergo, O magna ATLANTIs Respusrica! 
prolem 
Quam jactat rite hee Anglia nostra suam ! 
Eja! age! jam tandem melior sententia mentem 
Commoveat monitis consiliisque regat : 
Spretum jus redeat—redeat concoraia fratrum— 
Omne quod Humanum est, id quoque crede 
tuum: 
Seu servi an cives fuerint, discrimine nullo 
Aique omnes foveas, non aliena tibi! 











Ul Threatened risings of the slaves, 
13 Cuba—Nicaragua—Mexico. 





2 Personal collisions, and the Kansas fray. 


4 Pro-slavists and Abolitionists—North against South. 
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Te vocat, ipsa mali quondam heu! vix conscia, 
Mater ; 

Quam sontem serd peenituisse dolet : 

Nec frustra vocet—at communi sanguine cretos 

Concordes inter stet Pietatis honor! 

Dum loquimur, letis reboant clamoribus ore ; 

Pacifico plausu littora pulsa sonant ! 

Non hodie, ut quondam fatalis machina: navis '5 

Intrat in Angliacas, hospes, inermis, aquas : 

Et Nautz Nautis, Proles generosa Parenti, 

Virtus Virtuti, debita dona refert ! 

Mutua tum populos conjungat Gratia binos ; 

Cognatos teneat consociatus Amor ! 
Sie—Matris pulchre tu Filia pulchrior—orbi 

Tutela, exemplum, gloria major eris ; 

Nomine sic vero fies ** E PLURIBUS UNUM ;” 

Liperrare tua sic eris usque potens! 

(From the “Times” of Dec. 19.) 

The “Spectator” thus comments upon 
the preceding :— 

“'That ‘fine old institution’ the West- 
minster play has this year been manifested 
with all its peculiar pomp. The same pro- 
scenium, with the same drop-scene, rising 
t» discover the same Athenian street, that 
some of the older among us saw forty- 
seven years ago, still serves as the frame- 
work for the performances of the Queen’s 
Scholars, who are likewise as unalterable 
as possible; for youth is not apt in the 
representation of individuality, and hence 
one histrionic boy is as similar as possible 
to another. Who, accustomed to the 
Westminster festival, and knowing that 
Andria was the play proper for the 
year, could not predict beforehand the 
precise manner in which the dignity of 
Simo, the craft of Davus, the grief of 
Pamphilus, would be portrayed? Nay, 
who could not point out in the book the 
exact places where the laughter and ap- 
plause would fall? Nothing in the world 
is so truly conservative as the ‘ Westmin- 
ster play. Of this year’s Andria we 
may briefly observe, that it is distinguished 
by less individual excellence, and a more 
general appearance of spontaneity, than 
many performances we have witnessed in 
old times. 

“The prologue, with the notes attached 
to it, enlarges our sphere of historical in- 
formation. We learn from it that the 
‘Westminster play’ was first provided 
with appropriate scenery by Dr. Mark- 
ham in 1758, and that the present decora- 
tion dates from 1809. Next year, it ap- 
pears, there will be some novelty in the 
shape of adornment. We repeat our re- 
mark,—nothing is so truly conservative 
as the Westminster play. Kingdoms are 
undermined and fall; dynasties begin to 
totter, and their tottering ends in a shorter 
time than is required to alter an inch of 
canvas in St. Peter’s dormitory. What 
a bold man must that innovator have 
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been, who, some five-and-twenty years ago, 
knocked off the powdered wig and cocked 
hat of Simo and Pamphilus, and deprived 
Davus of his plush small-clothes, to intro- 
duce the Attic costume that now gives 
such an elegant aspect to the Westminster 
performances! We agree with a contem- 
porary, that the captain of the school, 
when, in addition to his accustomed duty 
of bewailing the dead and complimenting 
the living, he was charged to celebrate 
the fortunes of the Westminster stage, 
might as well have been furnished with a 
line adverting to the improver of costume. 

“Julius Cesar, who complained of the 
want of vis comica in Terence himself, 
would have made a wofully long face at 
this year’s epilogue. It is, as usual, dra- 
matic in its form; but, instead of being a 
laughable squib on some of the lighter 
themes of the day, it mainly consists of a 
description of American slavery, with all 
its oft-recounted horrors, given by Pam- 
philus to his father Simo. ‘Uncle Tom’ 
and ‘Dred’ have travelled in all sorts of 
places, but we scarcely expected to find 
them, clothed in Latin elegiacs, at West- 
minster School. 

Dec. 19. 

Russia.— According to the “Journal 
of Constantinople,” the Russians retook 
Soudjak Kaleh on the 22nd of November, 
“and drove out the Circassians, after an 
obstinate resistance. On the following 
day, the same general captured a ‘Turkish 
brig and eighteen boats, under pretence 
that their papers were not regular. Some 
other boats escaped, and got into Tre- 
bisond, where the consuls drew up reports 
of the affair.” 

The latter news is doubted, for no better 
reason than that, in her present circum- 
stances, Russia would not act so. 

A reform in the military administration 
of Russia, rendered necessary by the scan- 
dalous abuses so often detected in that 
department, has just been adopted. The 
commanding-officer of every regiment has 
hitherto been charged with the entire 
equipment and provisioning of his men, 
and has had a certain sum allowed him 
for that purpose ;— he was not required to 
account for the expenditure of the funds 
intrusted to him, but was held responsible 
as a contractor for keeping his regiment 
in a proper condition. This system having 
been found inconvenient, the government 
has now commenced a different one in the 
Ismailovski regiment of the Guards: a 
regimental finance committee, to consist 
of a chef de bataillon, another superior 





15 The Arctic ship “ Resolute,” so gracefully restored by the American Government lately, to the 


Queen—an omen of better feeling for the future. 
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officer, and four subalterns, will have the 
management of the funds, and give an 
account of them to government. 

The National Gallery.—At length some- 
thing may be done about the new Na- 
tional Gallery, and the concentration of 
our national art-treasures. The estate 
at Kensington-gore waits for the palace 
that in good time may receive our various 
collections; but the opposition of taste, 
interest, and opinion to that site has 
rendered fresh inquiry necessary,—former 
reports from parliamentary committees 
being indecisive. Lord Palmerston—wisely, 
in our judgment—has selected six royal 
commissioners outside the House of Com- 
mons, gentlemen more directly respons- 
ible to the nation which holds their faine 
in keeping than members of parliament. 
The commissioners are Lord Broughton, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, Mr. R. Ford, Mr. 
Faraday, Mr. Cockerell, R.A., and Mr. 
George Richmond. These gentlemen are 
charged, not only to “inquire into and 
determine” the site of the new National 
Gallery, but also to report on the desir- 
ableness of combining with it the fine- 
art and archeological collections of the 
British Museum.—Atheneum. 


Dec. 20. 


“Prince Albert: Why is he wnpopu- 
lar ?’?—The question is often asked—far 
oftener than polite people suppose; and 
we do not know that any advantage is 
gained by whispering it instead of asking 
it audibly. There are reasons for the fact, 
and the fact itself might be materially 
modified if the reasons were openly dis- 
cussed. The silence is broken by the pam- 
phlet whose title we have taken to head 
our present remarks, and which designates 
the husband of our popular Queen as “ the 
most unpopular man in these isles.” The 
writer proceeds to investigate the question 
“why” in a right spirit, yet hardly brings 
out the instances of colourable evidence 
advanced to support the popular notion 
on the subject. The Prince, says the 
pamphlet, has been accused of battue- 
shooting,—the pheasants available for the 
purpose being fat and. peaceful birds mul- 
tiplied under fatter hens; of having shot 
red deer out of a bedroom window ; of not 
hunting like a Leicestershire farmer, nor 
taking every fence that offers; of having 
kept a lady standing until the Emperor 
Nicholas asked her to take a seat ; of being 
qualmish in the royal yacht; of having 
meddled in the administration of the army, 
and of having meddled in the foreign 
policy of this country. Some of the most 
important of these accusations have been 
exploded. The Prince is known, on au- 
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thority, to have declined any office which 
would have removed him from his right 
place near the Queen: the degree of ad- 
vice which he afforded to the Sovereign, as 
Privy Councillor and as Consort, was ex- 
plained by Sir Robert Peel. The pleasant 
pamphleteer challenges evidences of real 
culpability even in the minor cases: If the 
Prince is a game-preserver, where are the 
*‘ game-cases” that he has prosecuted be- 
fore the magistracy P if the Prince is not 
a good sailor, how is it that he never suf- 
fers at sea, though our sailor Queen some. 
times suffers? What lady-in-waiting, or 
lord either, has resigned from ill-treatinent 
at court? On the contrary, what court in 
other lands, or in other times, could shew 
the same perfect purity of life, the same 
deference for public opinion, the same 
hearty participation in the sympathies of 
Engiish lfe, the same dignity, with the 
kindly, family feeling, which distinguishes 
the first house in the land? We might 
find homeliness in the court of Frederick 
William, or Queen Charlotte—and _nig- 
gardly bad taste: the family dodge was 
kept up in the household of the Citizen 
King, but “Mr. Smith” never lost sight of 
the parish business in which he had his 
objects to serve. The court of George the 
Fourth was gay—and worthless. Our own 
court unites the magnificence, the good 
taste, the exclusiveness, the hospitality, 
the refinement, the sterling qualities, the 
virtues, the social ease, which are all es- 
teemed in this country, and deemed essen- 
tial to high life,—especially the highest. 
And how could it have been so, if the Prince 
Consort had not been a man of sense, of 
refinement of intellect—a gentleman ? The 
answer is complete. 

And yet! 

Oh yes! that is the way. A man may 
answer to the requirement of every set 
virtue, and yet the Joseph Surface of so- 
ciety will hint away his good name, in 
charitable forbearance to say out the of- 
fence. 

The offence! Why, what has the Prince 
done? For nearly twenty years he has 
occupied the most conspicuous and difficult 
position in the country, and what charge 
has been substantiated against him, ex- 
cept some imaginary charge of being “too 
good ?” Surely twenty years are an al- 
lowance of time long enough to convict a 
man who had committed any fault, however 
great or however microscopic; and what 
has been established against Prince Al- 
bert? rather, what has not been established 
Jor him. Is not the Prince something more 
than inoffensive—absolutely meritorious ? 
Has he not, besides being a good husband, 
a good father, a good Privy Councillor, 
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been most admirable as a sort of coadjutor 
archbishop, moralizing public occasions in 
speeches unique for their wisdom, succinct- 
ness, and completeness? Detraction said 
that Prince Albert’s speeches were com- 
posed by Dr. Prxtorius—until Dr. Pre- 
torius went, and the speeches only grew 
more excellent. 

The residuary charges are in some cases 
specific, and we see no reason why they 
should not be explicitly stated. As to the 
truth of the stories we have not the faintest 
voucher ; but they are current, and they 
are absolutely uncontradicted. It has been 
said, for example, that the Prince, who 
draws 30,0007. a-year of English money, is 
not, in the English sense of the word, “ libe- 
ral””—and your Englishman cannot abide 
a great man who is not open-handed. It is 
a graver accusation that he has studiously 
set himself to beat down the prices of 
artists, and that the prince is a customer 
from whom handsome payment cannot be 
expected. Another charge is that of per- 
sonal hauteur. We have heard it related 
that a most estimable professional man, 
who attended at the palace to correct 
some royal work, was asked, when he had. 
performed his task in solitude—was asked 
by a servant, “what was his charge?” on 
which he went away indignant, without 
waiting for payment. The hautewr has 
been regarded as a reason why the last 
Highland visit was a failure; for last year 
a story was sent about of much umbrage 
taken by the Scotch gentry at the manners 
of the Prince. At some Highland gather- 
ing, it is told, he saw a group of young 
ladies conspicuous for their attractive ap- 
pearance, with whom he desired to be 
better acquainted ; but, instead of asking 
to be introduced to them, as even a prince 
rusticating might have deigned to do, he 
turned to his equerry and said, “ > 
present them!” and then took up an im- 
posing position, prepared for an impromptu 
ceremony. These stories may be all false ; 
but they are uncontradicted—perhaps only 
because they have never been frankly 
stated. The grain of truth that is in 
them may be nothing more than a neces- 
sary consequence of German birth and 
manners; for, no doubt, a part of the 
popular mistrust is simply vulgar pre- 
judice—mistrust of the Prince because he 
is “a German.” He is supposed to have 
patronized a particular style of tailoring in 
the army, and we do not admire its taste ; 
but in the eyes of the public that avatar 
of the Coburg was shocking, unconstitu- 
tional, ugly. The “hat” at least was 
never contradicted, and it has probably 
been taken to confirm some of the worst 
tattle against the Prince.— Spectator. 


Gent. Mag. Vor. CCII. 





Many a literary home has been made 
brighter this Christmas-time by the noble 
sympathy of John Kenyon, the poet, whose 
death we recently announced. The poet 
was rich as he was genial. Scarcely a man 
or woman distinguished in the world of 
letters, with which he was familiar, has 
passed unremembered in his will; and 
some poets, and children of poets, are en- 
dowed with a princely munificence. Among 
those who have shared most liberally in 
this harvest of good-will, we are happy to 
hear that Mr. and Mrs. Browning receive 
£10,000, Mr. Procter (Barry Cornwall), 
£6,000, and Dr. Southey a very handsome 
sum, we think £8,000. We hear that 
there are about eighty legatees,—many of 
them the old literary friends of the de- 
ceased poet.— Atheneum. 

Lord Palmerston lately granted to Mrs. 
Laurie—the widow of the author of the 
well-known work on Foreign Exchanges, 
and other subjects connected with com- 
merce—£100 from the Royal Bounty Fund. 

Mr. Yarrell’s collections of British fishes, 
and the specimens illustrative of his pa- 
pers in the Linnean Society, were secured 
by the Trustees of the British Museum at 
the sale of Mr. Yarrell’s effects. 


Dec. 21. 

The Kings Cock -crower.— Amongst 
the ancient customs of this country which 
have long since fallen into disuse, was a 
very absurd one, and which continued so 
late as the reign of George I. During the 
season of Lent an officer, denominated 
“The King’s Cock-crower,” crowed the 
hour every night within the precincts of 
the palace, instead of proclaiming it in 
the ordinary manner. On the first Ash- 
Wednesday after the accession of the 
House of Hanover, as the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George II., was sitting down 
to supper, this officer suddenly entered the 
apartment, and proclaimed in a sound re- 
sembling “the cock’s shrill clarion,” that 
it was past ten o’clock. Taken thus by 
surprise, and very imperfectly acquainted 
with the English language, the Prince 
mistook the tremulation of the assumed 
crow as some mockery intended to insult 
him, and instantly rose to resent the 
affront : with some difficulty he was made 
to understand the nature of the custom, 
and that it was intended as a compliment, 
and according to court etiquette. From 
that period, however, the custom has been 
discontinued. 

The Old Hundredth.— The long-dis- 
puted question whether Purcell or Handel 
was the author of the grand music of the 
Old Hundredth has been set at rest by a 
discovery made a few days since in Lincoln 
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Cathedral Library. Purcell died in 1695, 
and Handel in 1759. But in the Cathe- 
dral Library, a French Psalter, printed in 
1546, contains the music of the Old Hun- 
dredth, exactly ‘as it is now sung; so that 
it could not be the production of either of 
the great musicians to whom it has been 
attributed. 

A Nova Scotia Halfpenny has been 
issued by the Mint, for currency in Nova 
Scotia. It is the first coin ever issued by 
the government in bronze, which is not 
only harder, and therefore capable of re- 
ceiving a sharper impression, but preserves 
its colour better than pure copper. The 
Queen’s head is pleasing, after the Wyon 
model, and the reverse is a native flower, 
graceful and characteristic. 


Dec. 20. 

Execution at Chester —William Jack- 
son, who murdered his two children, was 
hanged at Chester. The malefactor be- 
haved with propriety, but with great firm- 
ness, in his last moments. 


Dec. 23. 

Execution at Winchester.—Three Ita- 
lians, Lagava, Pietrici, and Barbalano, con- 
victed of piracy and murder on board the 
British barque “ Globe,” in the Black Sea, 
were executed at Winchester. Up to the 
eve of execution the prisoners had refused 
to acknowledge their guilt. At last La- 
gava spoke out. He had been praying with 
Mr. Rogers, the chaplain, and Signor Fer- 
retti, an interpreter ; both these were about 
to leave the cell, when Lagava suddenly 
seized Mr. Rogers by the wrist, and, after 
an apparently painful inward struggle with 
his feelings, exclaimed in Italian, with 
tragic gesticulations, “I am guilty! I am 
guilty! I am guilty !” Before Signor Fer- 
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retti could question him, he added, “I 
have five murders on my soul.” Signor 
Ferretti now asked Lagava what he wished 
him to understand by the last observation : 
upon which the prisoner exclaimed, “I am 
the chief sinner, and upon my head will 
rest the murder of the two sailors for 
whom we are condemned, as well as of my 
two poor companions, whom I dragged into 
it by the hair of their heads. I am guilty, 
and deserve death.” Pietrici, finding there 
was no chance of a respite, fell on his knees 
and passionately begged that he might not 
be hanged—he would willingly be a slave 
for life. Late on Monday evening he also 
confessed. “I am not guilty of having 
conspired beforehand to plunder the ship 
‘Globe. Ido not know how the fight be- 
gan. I only know I was struck, and de- 
fended myself. I acknowledge it was by 
my hand the wounds were given of which 
the sailor died in the hospital at Therapia : 
but I did not do it for plunder. I know I 
deserve to die, not for piracy, but for 
worse things I did on the ‘Globe.’ I ama 
bad man. I have a bad heart. I deserve 
to die.” After a short pause, he added, 
“Tam a murderer. Two years ago, I 
killed three persons at Trieste—one a wo- 
man with whom I lived, and two gen- 
darmes who were sent to arrest me. I 
also attempted to commit a murder in 
Constantinople ; but the person I attacked 
escaped by jumping into the water and 
swimming away.” Barbalano was a youth 
of eighteen, the son of a law-agent, and 
educated in the Marine School at Naples. 
As he had never been confirmed, Dr. Grant, 
titular bishop of Southwark, went to Win- 
chester and confirmed him in his cell, to 
qualify him for participating in the Com- 
munion, 
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John Goss, esq., to be Composer to the Chapel 
Royal, St James’. 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake to be Recorder of Bristol. 

Sir Alexander Bannerman, Governor of the Ba- 
hamas, to be Governor of Newfoundland. 

Mr. Henry Davison to be a Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court, Madras. 

Lord Vivian to be Lord-Lieutenant of the county 
of Cornwall. 

John McAndrew, esq., M.D., to be Inspector- 
General of Hospitals. 

Mr. J. S. Stock, Recorder of Winchester, to be 
Recorder of Exeter. 

Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart., to be a Com- 
missioner of Inland Revenue. 

Morris Drummond, esq., to be Private Secretary 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. H. W. Watson to be Secretary to the Royal 


Commission to enquire into the practice and pro- 
cedure of the Superior Courts of Law. 

Richard Pattinson, esq., to be Governor of 
Heligoland. 

Walter Harding, esq., to be Recorder of Natal. 

Mr. T. Whitehaven, Mr. Lawley, and Mr. John 
Foster, to be Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal. 

Mr. Cooper to be Organist of the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’. 

Mr. Russell Gurney to be Recorder of London, 
Salary £3,000. 

Mr. John Lambert to be one of the Poor-Law 
Inspectors. 

The Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley to be Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

Mr. S. V. Surtees to be Chief Judge, Mauritius. 

Mr. J. E. Remono to be First Puisne Judge, 
Mauritius. 
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OBITUARY. 


Prince Woronzorr. 

Nor. 18. At Odessa, aged 74, Prince 
Woronzoff. 

Prince Michael Woronzoff was the son of 
Count Simon Woronzoff, and was born at St. 
Petersburgh, on the 17th of May, 1782. His 
father was appointed ambassador to this 
country shortly afier the late prince was 
born. When the Emperor Paul took part 
with Napoleon against us, the mission of 
Count Woronzoff as ambassador was, of 
course, interrupted; but he continued to 
reside in London. Upon the accession of 
Alexander he resumed the embassy, and re- 
sided in London, with a few short intervals 
of absence, until his death in 1832. His son 
Michael thus received an English education, 
whilst his daughter married the late Earl of 
Pembroke, and became the mother of the 
Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P. Michael 
Woronzoff, at the age of 19, eutered the 
Russian army, served in the Caucasus, then 
in several campaigns against Napoleon from 
1812 to 1814. He represented Russia at the 
Conference at Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1823 he 
was appointed governor of New Russia, and 
continued to hold that office until the late 
war. He was engaged in the Turkish war 
of 1828, and held the command after Men- 
schikoff had been wounded at Varna. In 
1845 he was sent to subdue the Circassians, 
and although the brave mountaineers were 
able to resist even the immense forces at his 
command, he succeeded in the capture of 
Dargo, one of Schamyl’s strongholds in the 
Caucasus, and was rewarded with a prince- 
dom. When the conflict between Russia and 
the allies broke out in 1853, he was permitted, 
at his own urgent request, to retire from 
Office. 

The late universally beloved and respected 
Governor-General of New Russia may be 
claimed as the early pupil and the friend of 
England: and of such a friend and pupil 
any country in the world might well be 
proud. The presence of Somers amongst 
the corrupt circle of the stat:smen of our 
Revolution era was compared to u chapel in a 
pulace—the only refuge of sanctity there. 
The character of Woronzoff amongst his 
notable contemporaries in his own country, 
and indeed in most others, deserves some- 
what of the like distinction. “‘A German 
poet once observed to me,” says Mr. Danby 
Seymour, in his volume on Russia, “that 
though the general average of them was low, 
the most perfect women he had ever seen, for 
charms both physical and mental, were Rus- 
sian women; and in the same way, although 
the character of the men is often chequered 
by various failings, we sometimes find among 
them men like Prince Woronzoff, whom it is 
no sin to covet for our own country. Prince 
Woronzoff, although a true Russian patriot, 
has always been a great admirer of England, 
the country of his education ; and he is under- 
stood to have been much opposed to the pre- 


sent [late] war between Russia and England, 
believing that the two countries might long 
have pursued their glorious careers without 
clashing. The late prince was edcuated in 
England till he was sixteen years old, and 
then entered the military service of his own 
country. He commanded a division of 12,000 
men at the battle of Borodino, in which he 
was severely wounded. He commanded the 
Russian cavalry at the battle of Leipsic; and 
made so firm a stand against Napoleon him- 
self, in a subsequent action in 1814, as elicited 
from that excellent judge theobservation, Voila 
le bois dont on fait des maréchaux, (“That's 
the stuff of which marshals are made”). 
When in command of the Russian army in 
France, after the peace of 1815, the officers, 
as Russian officers always do, lived so ex- 
travagantly, that when the army was about 
to be withdrawn, bills were brought against 
them to a much greater amount than they 
were able to discharge. The Count heard of 
the business ; but the sum was so great that 
it startled him. The honour of Russia, how- 
ever, was at stake : to leave a foreign country 
with such claims unsatisfied, would for ever 
stamp the national character with infamy. 
There was no alternative but at once to give 
an order on the military chest for the whole 
amount.”” On his return to Petersburgh, a 
hint was given that he had exceeded his 
powers in making such an unprecedented use 
of a public fund: he replied only by giving 
an order on his banker for the repayment of 
the whole amount—about 50,000. of our 
money. “Owing to the energetic exertions 
of Prince Woronzoff,” says Mr O iphant, 
“and in spite of the many difficulties which 
always accompany experimental enterprises 
of this nature, wonderful advances have been 
made in the cultivation of the vine.” —* Since 
his assumption of the reins of government in 
the Caucasus,” says Mr. Seymour, “the whole 
aspect of the country has changed. Towns 
have been built, roads made, peculation 
checked, honourable feelings stimulated in 
the officers, and the condition of the private 
soldier greatly improved. The natives have 
been raised to a level with the Russians, and 
all have been alike treated with respect and 
urbanity. He displayed administrative abi- 
lities of the highest order, and possessed the 
rare quality of securing the affection and 
raising the tone of all around him.” 





Tre PRINcE oF LEININGEN. 

Nor. 8. Aged 52, Prince Karl of Leinin- 
gen, half-brother of her Majesty, Queen Vic- 
toria. 

The prince was the only son of his Serene 
Highness Emich Charles, Prince of Leinin- 
gen, by his marriage with the Princess Vic- 
toria esky Lesion, of Saxe-Coburg, (now the 
Duchess of Kent,) and consequently stood in 
the position of half-brother to her Majesty. 
The deceased was born in September, 1804, 
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and succeeded his father in July, 1814, being 
then only in his eleventh year. On the 12th 
of September, 1823, he was declared “ of age.” 
He then entered the military service of the 
King of Bavaria, in whose army he held the 
rank of Lieutenant-General and Colonel-in- 
Chief of the 5th regiment of cavalry. The 
prince married in February, 1829, Marie (”év) 
Countess of Kletelsberg, by whom he leaves 
issue,—Prince Ernest, born 1830; and Prince 
Edward, born 1833,—a lieutenant in the 
Austrian Guards. The deceased prince is 
succeeded by Prince Ernest, who is a lieu- 
tenant in the British navy, and distinguished 
himself during the recent naval operations in 
the islack Sea, obtained his lieutenancy in 
April last year, and in May last he was ap- 
pointed second lieutenant to her Majesty’s 
steam-frigate “Magicienne.” In addition 
to her Majesty and her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, the court of Brussels and 
several of the German courts are placed in 
mourning by the demise of his Serene High- 
ness, which has resulted from an attack of 
apoplexy. 

The death of Prince Charles of Leiningen, 
half-brother to her Majesty, has excited deep 
regret in the Oden-wald, where the late prince 
resided. He possessed a palace in the town of 
Amonbach, in that forest, and passed away 
the summer months in a beautiful little seat 
which he had constructed in the midst of the 
forest, and had named Wald-Leiningen. Not 
far from this seat he established a prosperous 
village, which he named after his eldest son, 
Ernest, who is now serving on board the 
“‘Magicienne,” in the British navy. At 
Ernestthall, the late prince expende i much 
money in satisfying his fastidious tastes : 
thus the residence of Wald-Leiningen was 
rebuilt five or six times, and each summer 
witnessed the most radical transformations 
in the grounds and outhouses, This building 
mania proved of great advantage to the po- 
verty-stricken inhabitants of the Oden-wald, 
who, moreover, derived a livelihood from the 
manufactories established by the prince at 
Ernestthal. 


Baron Von HAMMER. 


Nor. 26. At Vienna, aged 82, M. Ham- 
mer Nurgstall, a celebrated Oriental scholar. 

Baron von Hammer was born in 1774, at 
Gratz, in Styria, where his father occupied 
an honourable position in the public service. 
From his earliest childhood, a mysterious 
influence seemed to draw him towards the 
East. In 1788 he was allowed to gratify his 
inclinations by entering the then recently in- 
stituted Oriental Academy at Vienna, where 
he attracted the notice of the celebrated Je- 
nisch, who availed himself of his services in 
the preparation of his edition of Meninski’s 
Lexicon. About this time he produced seve- 
ral poems, both original and translated, from 
the Eastern languages. In 1799 he was sent 
as dragoman to Constantinople, whence he 
was transferred to Egypt, aud employed as 
interpreter to the English army in Aber- 
crombie’s campaign. He was subsequently 


attaché to the Austrian embassy at Constan- 
tinople, and consul in Moldavia. In 1811 
he became interpreter to the Vienna Chan- 
cery. In 1817 he was made a councillor, and 
in 1835 a baron. Of late years, he had retired 
from the public service, and lived on his es- 
tates in Styria. His works are numerous— 
the most important being his “ Enyclopxdic 
View of Oriental Science,” 1804; “Glance at 
Turkish Literature,” 1816; “ History of Per- 
sian Belles Lettres,” 1818 ; “ History of the 
Assassins,” 1818 ; ‘‘ History of the Ottoman 
Empire,” 1827-34; “ History of Ottoman Po- 
etry,”’ 1830-38; ‘* The Mongols in Rus<ia,” 
1840; “The Mongols in Persia,” 1843. The 
value of these works is great, but it has been 
thought to be lessened by a propensity to ro- 
mantic speculation; and, in the case of the 
Ottoman history, by an undue, though not 
unnatural bias, in favour of the House of 
Austria. The baron’s philological labours 
were less esteemed, being considered to dis- 
play more learning and research than philo- 
sophical depth or logical exactness. . Karon 
Hammer was ex-President and senior mem- 
ber of the Vienna Academy of Science, and 
is said to have won the decorations of twenty 
different orders, and to have been a member 
of almost every literary society in the world. 
His remains were borne to the grave by the 
students of the Oriental Academy, of wh ch 
he had been one of the earliest students. 


Apmirat Bercuey, F.R.S. 

Nor. 29. At his residence, Westbourne- 
crescent, Hyde-park, Rear-Admiral Frederick 
William Beechey, F.R.S., President of the 
Royal Geographical Society, &c., aged 60. 

The name of Admiral Beechey will be ever 
memorable among that band of distinguished 
officers of the British navy who of late have 
so remarkably united scientific to professional 
acquirements, and gained renown in times of 
peace by services as perilous and as honour- 
able as those of warfare. In his young days 
he had borne his share in the trials and 
triumphs of hostile conflicts. Born Feb. 17th, 
1796, the son of the well-known painter, Sir 
W. Beechey, R.A., he entered the navy in his 
tenth year, under the immediate charge of 
Earl St. Vincent, in the “ Hibernia,” 110. 
After a brief service in the “‘ Minotaur,” he 
accompanied Sir Sidney Smith, in the “ Fou- 
droyant,”’ 80, to Rio Janeiro. In 1811, while 
serving in the “ Astrea,” 42, under Captain 
Schomberg, in company with the “ Phebe,”’ 
‘* Galatea,” and “Racehorse,” he assisted at the 
capture of the French frigates “‘ Renommeé,” 
*Clorinde,” and “ Nereide.”’ On his 1eturn to 
England, after some service in the Channel, 
he was appointed to the “ Vengeur,” 74, 
forming parts of the expedition to New Or- 
leans, where he served in the boats which 
crossed the Mississippi with a detachment of 
troops, seamen, and marines, to make a di- 
version in favour of the general attack upon 
the American lines. March 10th, 1815, was 
the date of his first commission, and in Sep- 
tember of that year he was appointed to the 
“ Niger,”’ 38, on the North American station. 
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Thus far the “ Naval Biography” records the 
war services of young Beechey. When the 
piping times of peace returned, a new career 
of ambition was opened to him. In January, 
1818, he was appointed to the “Trent,”’ under 
Lieutenant and Commander Franklin, and 
departed on the first of four arctic voyages in 
which he took part. It was then that a friend- 
ship commenced with Franklin which was 
retained through life, and to which touching 
allusion was made in the address this year 
delivered by him from the chair of the Royal 
Geographical Society. An interesting account 
of the voyage of the ‘‘ Trent’? and the “ Doro- 
thea,” Captain Buchan (the senior officer of 
the expedition), was published by Beechey in 
1843. In 1819 he was appointed to the 
“ Hecla,” under the command of Lieutenant, 
afterwards Sir Edward, Parry, and rendered 
useful service during that memorable ex- 
pedition. | On the 5th November, 1821, Lieu- 
tenant Beechey was appointed to the “ Ad- 
venture,” under Captain (now Admiral) W. 
H. Smyth, the veteran hydrographer, then 
engaged in the survey of the northern coast 
of Africa. While on this service, Beechey, 
promoted to the rank of Commander, was 
detached, along with his brother, H. W. 
Beechey, Esq., to explore the classic region 
of the old Greek Pentapolis, and especially to 
examine and report on the antiquities of the 
Cyrenaica. His narrative of the expedition, 
and description of the country and its an- 
tiquities, were published in 1828, under the 
title of “ Proceedings of the Expedition to 
explore the Northern Coast of Africa, from 
Tripoli eastward, in 1821 and 1822; compre- 
hending an account of the Greater Syrtis and 
Cyrenaica, and of the Ancient Cities compo- 
sing the Pentapolis.” 

Attention has recently been recalled to 
this district by the work of Mr. J. Hamilton 
on Cyrene, who, in his preface, refers to the 
previous explorations of Beechey. Circum- 
stances prevented the explorations being 
carried out to the extent which was at first 
projected, but the brothers, in publishing 
their journal, could, with just pride, make the 
following statement :—“ We have given to 
the world, we may say with the greatest 
accuracy, an extensive tract of coast which 
has been hitherto unsurveyed, and of which 
our best charts afforded a very imperfect 
outline, as will appear by a reference to the 
maps at the head of the work. We have ob- 
tained the plans of towns and places (rendered 
interesting by antiquity and by the rank 
which they hold in the pages of history) of 
which we have hitherto had no details; and 
have described, or made drawings of, every 
object of note which has presented itself on 
the field of our operations.” 

In 1825 Commander Beechey was appoint- 
ed to the “ Blossom,” 24, in which ship he 
performed the voyages with which his name 
will be chiefly signalized in the annals of 
British enterprize and navigation. 

In the light of the subsequent history of 
arctic discovery, it is now interesting to re- 
call the objects and aspirations of other days, 
as they are expressed in Beechey’s intro- 
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ductory remarks, weeny 8 the Admiralty 
instructions under which he sailed in the 
“ Blossom :’—“ In 1824, his late Majesty 
having commanded that another attempt (to 
discover a north-west passage to the Pacific) 
should be made by way of Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, an expedition was equipped, —the last 
that sailed on this interesting service—and 
the command was again conferred upon Cap- 
tain Parry, whose exploits have so deservedly 
earned for him the approbation of his country. 
At the same time, Captain Franklin, un- 
daunted by his former perilous expedition, 
and by the magnitude of the contemplated 
undertaking, having, with the promptness 
and perseverance peculiar to his‘ character, 
proposed to connect his brilliant discoveries 
at the mouth of the Copper-mine River with 
the furthest known point on the western side 
of America, by descending the Mackenzie 
River, and with the assistance of his intrepid 
associate, Dr. Richardson, by coasting the 
northern shore in opposite directions towards 
the two previously-discovered points, his late 
Majesty was also pleased to command that 
this expedition should be simultaneously un- 
dertaken. From the nature of these services, 
it was nearly impossible that either of these 
expeditions should arrive at the open sea in 
Behring’s Straits without having nearly, if 
not wholly, exhausted their resources, and 
Captain Franklin’s party being in addition 
destitute of a conveyance to a place whence 
it could return to Europe. To obviate these 
anticipated difficulties, his Majesty’s govern- 
ment determined upon sending a ship to 
Behring’s Straits to await the arrival of the 
two expeditions.” Such was the immediate 
object of the voyage of the “ Blossom ;” but 
as a considerable period must elapse before 
her presence would be required in the north, 
and the time of the arrival of the arctic voy- 
agers was uncertain, it was resolved to em- 

loy him in surveying such parts of the 
Pacific as were within his reach, or were of 
most consequence to navigation. The results 
of this voyage, which extended over three 
years, are well known in the history of 
geographical enterprize and of physical 
science. The “Narrative” was published in 
1831, in two volumes quarto, by authority 
of the Admiralty. In this voyage the ut- 
most attention was paid to scientitic observa- 
tions, and the collection of specimens, the 
determination and description of which was 
undertaken by the highest authorities in each 
department. 

The voyage of Beechey in the “ Blossom,” 
besides the direct services rendered, is 
memorable as having given a new stimulus 
to the combination of scientific research with 
geographical exploration, and hydrographic 
surveying for the purposes of navigation. 
Among the officers of the expedition was 
Lieutenant, now Captain Sir Edward, Belcher, 
who, in the records of his own voyages, ac- 
knowledges with grateful remembrance the 
direction given to his pursuits by the ex- 
ample and instruction of Beechey and his 
companions in the “ Blossom.” In looking 
over the Narrative, we meet with many 
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notices of places which will be read with 
strange interest from the events which they 
subsequently witnessed. At San Francisco, 
for instance, then a Spanish town, the chief 
object of curiosity was the Californian mode 
of throwing the lasso; and a spirited picture 
of a bull-fight illustrates the chapter. The 
visit to Otaheite and other familiar islands, 
and the discovery of the new groups named 
after Melville, Croker, and other Admiralty 
authorities of the day; the visit to Piteairn 
Island, and the interview with Adams, the 
last survivor of the mutineers of the 
** Bounty,” whose descendants have lately 
migrated to Norfolk Island; the Chinese 
coast explorations; and the accounts of 
other places now better known to Western 
Europe, will arrest the attention of the 
reader, and suggest reflections on the sub- 
sequent history of these parts of the world. 
It was in 1827 that Beechey, promoted to the 
rank of Captain, discovered in the arctic 
reg ons a commodious harbour, south-east of 
Cape Prince of Wa'es, which he named after 
his godfather, William IV., Port Clarence. 
Beechey returned to England in 1828, after 
a a of upwards of 70,000 miles, and 
an absence of three years, passed both in 
arctic and tropical climates, during which he 
rendered important services to science and 
to navigation. The narrative was published 
in two quarto volumes, and in two separate 
volumes the Botany and Zoology of the ex- 
pedition. Ina previous work he had given 
an account of a voyage to the North Pole. 
The well-known echey Island comme- 
morates his services in these regions. In 1835 
he was appointed to the “ Sulphur,” for the 
ae ay of continuing the survey of the 

acific, but failure of health compelled him 
to return soon after reaching the South 
American coast. From 1837 to 1847 Captain 
Beechey was engaged in the survey of the 
Bristol and Irish Channels, and to his labours 
is mainly due the formation of the accurate 
charts of these seas which we now possess. 
He also carried on a series of tidal observa- 
tions, which were continued down to last 
year; and in his Address from the chair of 
the Royal Geographical Society, he had the 
satisfaction of announcing in the fo'lowing 
terms the completion of this important work : 
— Iam happy to be able to announce the 
completion of an important series of observa- 
tions upon the tidal streams of the seas 
around our own shores, which have been 
carried on for several years in a small vessel, 
which the Admiralty liberally placed at my 
disposal. These observations are of great 
impo! tance as regards this particular branch 
of science, as they satisfactorily establish, in 
tidal waves of a peculiar character, the ex- 
istence of a simultaneous turn of stream 
throughout the wave, notwithstanding the 
remarkable fact of there being a progressively 
increasing tidal establishment. This theory 
was advocated in two papers under my own 
hand, printed in the ‘Transactions’ of the 
Royal Society ; and it has now been further 
confirmed by numerous observations, The 
result will facilitate and simplify the naviga- 












tion of our channels, and will affect much 
that has been written upon the subject of 
tides.” In 1847 Captain Beechey was em- 
powered by the government to constitute 
and superintend the Marine department of 
the Board of Trade, a service in which he 
was actively and usefully employed till the 
day of his death. H» was promoted to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral in 1854, and in the 
following year was elected to the office of 
President of the Royal Geographical Society. 
The addre-s delivered on the 26th May, 
1856, before that scientific body, and since 
published, pre ents an admirable survey of 
the recent progr. ss of geographical science, 
and an account of the important discoveries 
and researches made during the past year. 
The words with which he concluded his 
address attest the zealous and enlightened 
views with which he presided over the 
Society, while affording a gratifying proof 
of the genial and liberal feeling which led 
him to associate his scientific pursuits with 
the higher objects of advancing human 
civilization, and spreading throughout the 
world the blessings of Christianity.— Literary 
Gazette. 





Proressor Hussey. 

Dec, 2, Suddenly, at his residence in Beau- 
mont-street, Oxford, the Rev. Robert Hussey, 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Oxford. 

Mr. Hussey was born October 7, 1801, 
being the fourth son and tenth child of the 
Rev. William Hussey, for forty-nine years 
Vicar of Sandhurst, in the county of Kent. 
Having been a King’s Scholar at West- 
minster, he was in 1821 elected student of 
Christ Church. He took a double-first class 
in Michaelmas Term, 1824, and his degree of 
B.A. on Jan. 14, in the following year. He 
always borea very high reputation at Oxford, 
and was remarkable for great good sense and 
painstaking accuracy, always weighing his 
words well, and neither doing nor saying any- 
thing rashly ; hence there were few men whose 
opinion on almost every subject carried more 
weight with it. Nor was he ever known to 
speak unkindly of any one without strong 
cause, or from a sense of public duty. While 
still only a Bachelor of Arts, he was selected 
by the late eminent scholar Dean Gaisford to 

repare for the University Press, under his 
Saaien, an edition of the “Odyssey” of 
Homer, with a selection of the Scholia,—a 
task which he performed in a creditable and 
satisfactory manner; and this edition, pub- 
lished in 1827, has been in general use in 
Oxford, and in the public schools, wherever 
the “ Odyssey” has been read, since that time. 
On the 10th of October of that year he took 
the degree of M.A., and proceeded to that of 
B.D. in 1837, after having discharged the 
office of Proctor, and was appointed one of 
the Public Examiners in the Classical School. 
In 1836 he published ‘An Essay on the 
Ancient Weights and Money, and the Roman 
and Greek Liquid Measures; with an Ap- 
pendix on the Roman and Greek Foot.” The 
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object of this work was to supply a conve- 
nient manual fitted for general use as a book 
of reference “containing in a commodious 
shape all the information concerning weights 
and money necessary for reading the classical 
authors of the best ages.” This work was 
prepared with his usual care and assiduity, 
in the hours which could be spared from his 
incessant occupations as college tutor, which 
frequently compelled him to suspend for 
awhile the prosecution of this laborious work, 
—in the course of preparing which he had 
examined the ancient coins in the British 
Museum, the Bodleian, the Hunterian Mu- 
seum at Glasgow, and the Royal Library at 
Munich. 

In 1839 he published “ An Examination of 
the proposed new Form of certain Statutes, 
with hints for establishing a System of Pro- 
fessorial Teaching.” This pamphlet was ad- 
dressed to Dr. Gilbert, then Principal of 
Brasenose and Vice-Chancellor, now Bishop 
of Chichester. It is distinguished by Mr. 
Hussey’s usual thoughtfulness and foresight, 
and earnest wish for the prosperity of the 
University, without regard to party interests. 
In the same year, 1839, he published a letter 
to T. D. Acland, Esq., M.P., on “ The Educa- 
tion of the Middle Classes.” And he also 
published a small volume anonymously, en- 
titled “ A Help to Young Clergymen in Read- 
ing and Preaching in the Congregation of the 
Church.” Marked by the caution and good 
sense which might be expected of him, this 
little work is extremely valuable to the class 
to whom it is addressed, and many an older 
clergyman may take useful hints from it, 
His love for Roman antiquities had fre- 
quently led him, even during his under- 
graduate career, to make use of his walks 
and his rides in the neighbourhood of Oxford 
in investigating such Roman remains as are 
there to be found—which are more numerous 
than is generally imagined; and in 1840 he 
was induced to put the results of his re- 
searches into the form of a Paper, which he 
read before the Ashmolean Society on the 
9th of November of that year, and published 
in the year following, accompanied by a very 
clear map of the Roman road from Alchester 
(near Bicester) to Dorchester, and plans of 
the Roman city of Alchester, and of a Roman 
camp. In 1841 he published, at the request 
of the younger members of Christ Church, a 
sermon preached there on Easter-day. In 
1842 he was appointed by the Crown, Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, on the re- 
commendation of Sir R. Peel; and in 1844 
he published, at the University Press, the 
Greek text of the “ Ecclesiastical History” of 
Socrates, for the use of his pupils. In 1846 
he published, also at the University Press, 
the Latin text of the “ Ecclesiastical History 
of England,” by the Venerable Bede or 
‘‘ Beda,” with a few short notes. In 1845 
he published, in a short pamphlet, “ Reasons 
for Voting upon the Third Question to be 
proposed in Convocation on the 18th instant,” 
(February). These were, in fact, reasons 
against voting for the condemnation of the 
celebrated Tract 90 a second time, it having 


been previously condemned in 1841. He, 
however, carefully guarded against being sup- 
posed to approve of the opinions contained in 
this Tract, or in Mr. Ward’s book. On the 
31st of October, 1847, he preached a sermon 
before the University, at St. Mary’s, on the 
subject of “the Church from the beginning 
until now,” which he was induced to publish 
by the request of some who heard it. In 
1848 he published ‘“ Remarks on some pro- 
posed Changes in the Public Examinations,” 
the object of which was, by a temperate dis- 
cussion of the subject, to check any desire 
for injudicious chang+s, and to facilitate the 
progress of real improvement. In the follow- 
ing year he continued the same subject in 
“A Letter to the Rev. the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, on the proposed Three Examinations.” 
His object was “to suggest what is practic- 
able, and to adapt what is good in our present 
mode, to the purposes designed, rather than 
to construct a new system.” In 1849 he pub- 
lished a volume of “ Sermons, mostly Aca- 
demical ; with a Preface, containing a Refu- 
tation of the Theory founded upon the Syriac 
Fragments of the Epistles of Ignatius, by Mr. 
Cureton.” In 1851 he published “The Rise 
of the Papal Power, traced in three Lectures.” 
This little volume contains in a small compass 
all the leading facts of a most searching in- 
vestigation. In 1853 he edited again for the 
University Press another edition of the Ec- 
clesiastical History of Socrates; and this 
time not a mere text-book for his lectures, 
but an elaborate edition, with a Latin version, 
notes, and index, forming three volumes 8vo. 
In 1854 he published a Sermon by request, 
on “University Prospects and University 
Duties ;” and in 1856, an Ordination sermon, 
on “The Atonement.’ An edition of Sozo- 
men is suspended by his death. 

As long as Oxford produces such men as 
Professor Hussey, she may well be content 
to bear the jeers and reproaches of ignorant 
and flippant writers. The time may come 
when, under a more pretentious aspect, she 
—_ but be engendering the seeds of ruin 
and destruction by a showy and superficial 
standard, instead of driving more deeply into 
the soil firm and lasting roots of learning and 
knowledge, from which she draws her real 
strength and vigour. Then may posterity 
look back to those times when Oxford pro- 
duced men who cared not for the honour and 
display with which the world surrounds its 
votaries, but were content to search in deep 
mines for hidden treasures; who looked not 
for present glory, but were happy with the 
consciousness that they were making due use 
of the talents which the Creator had given 
to them. 





Wii Lockuart, Esq., M.P. 

Nov. 25. At Milton-Lockhart, after a 
short illness, William Lockhart, Esq., of 
Milton-Lockhart, M.P. for the county of 
Lanark. 

Mr. Lockhart, who was about seventy 
years of age, had represented his native 
county of Lanark since 1841, being returned 
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to parliament each time without opposition. 
He took a deep interest in its affairs, and was 
most assiduous in the discharge of his parlia- 
mentary duties, and universally respected 
for his uprightness of conduct and independ- 
ence of character. He was the eldest son of 
the late Dr. Lockhart, minister of College 
parish, Glasgow, and was half-brother to the 
Rev. Dr. Lawrence Lockhart, of Inchinnan, 
and Robert Lockhart, Esq., Glasgow. The va- 
cancy created in the representation of the 
county will doubtless cause more than usual 
stir, from the long abstinence from politics 
in which Lanarkshire has indulged. Mr. 
Lockhart was Dean of Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and Lieutenant-Colonel- 
Commandant of the Lanarkshire regiment of 
yeomanry cavalry. In politics he was a de- 
cided Conservative, but his manners were so 
genial, his devotion to business so unwearied, 
and his attention to the local interests of all 
parties so courteous and impartial, that he 
won the entire confidence of the county. Mr. 
Lockhart died childless. His next brother 
was John Gibson Lockhart (late editor of the 
* Quarterly Review,” and son-in-law of Sir 
Walter Scott), who died at Abbotsford, in 
November, 1854. He will be succeeded in 
his estates by the family of Mr. Hope Scott, 
the husband of Mr. J. G. Lockhart’s only 
child, who is the daughter of the great Min- 
strel’s eldest daughter, Sophia Scott. 





LizuTeNant Wi1u1AM Rivers. 


Dec. 5. At his official residence in Green- 
wich Hospital, aged 68, Lieutenant William 
Rivers, an officer largely known and highly 
respected. 

He went to sea at a very early age, under 
the care of his father, in the time-honoured 
* Victory,” and until after the battle of Tra- 
falgar, never served in any other ship. He 
was present in this ship at Lord Hotham’s 
second action in 1795, and was slightly 
wounded ; he was also in the action off Cape 
St. Vincent, and in the crowning battle of 
Trafalgar lost his left leg—beng wounded 
as the ship was running into action, and 
elictei from Nels n, with whom he was a 
great favourite, the tenderest sympathy. 
“Take care of young Rivers, Hardy,” were 
the hero’s words. 

The one-legged Lieutenant, whose personal 
and mental activity were seldom surpassed, 
rigidly followed up his profession. He was 
a Lieutenant of the “Cossack” at Copenhagen 
in 1807, and First Lieutenant of the “Cretan’’ 
at Flushing, in 1809; and continued for a 
considerable period actively employed in the 
Channel and on the north coast of Spain. 

The peace for a time laid this gallant son 
of Neptune on the shelf, from which he was 
removed to Woolwich Dockyard, and from 
thence, in 1826, to Greenwich Hospital. 

Few who have known that noble establish- 
ment during the last thirty years, but will 
deeply mourn the death of this fine old officer, 
for a more honourable or true-minded man 
never existed. He was a rare example of 
the real English gentleman, and through life 


an earnest, zealous, and practical Christian. 
To aid the deserving, to relieve the indigent, 
to console the distressed, his recommendation 
and his interest, his hand, his purse, and his 
tongue, were ever realy. Many are the 
charities which assist the widows and chil- 
dren of the “old pensione’s” he originated. 

There are few of the “old Victory’s” left 
now; but the memory of him who lay 
terribly wounded in the cockpit of that ship, 
whilst the life of the immortal Nelson ebbed 
away, will be remembered, loved, and hon- 
oured by all who knew him. 

Of him whose imperfect memoir we have 
thus given, Dibdin’s lines may not be inap- 
propriate :— 

** Altho’ his body’s under hatches, 
His soul has gone aloft.” 





Farner Matuew. 


Dec. 8. At his lodgings, Queenstown, 
Ireland, aged 66,the Rev. Theobald Mathew, 
the well-known Apostle of Temperance. 

Theobald Mathew was descended from a 
very ancient Welsh family, whose pedigree 
is carried in the records of the principality to 
Gwaythooed, king of Cardigan, in direct 
descent from whom was Sir David Mathew, 
standard-bearer to Edward IV., whose monu- 
ment is to be seen in the cathedral of 
Llandaff. Edmund Mathew, his descendant in 
the sixth generation, High-Sheriff of Glamor- 
gan in 1592, had two sons, who went to 
Ireland in the reign of James I. The elder 
son, George, married Lady Thurles, mother 
of “the great” Duke of Ormonde. From 
him was descended Francis Mathew, of Ann- 
field, a gentleman of large estates, who was 
eventually raised to the peerage as Earl of 
Llandaff. Though, at his death in 1806, his 
estates are said to have amounted to 40,v00'. 
a-year, they were greatly encumbered by his 
successor, on whose death, in 1833, they de- 
volved upon his only surviving sister, the 
late Lady Elizabeth Mathew, who at her 
death in 1842 bequeathed them to a French 
nobleman in no way related to her, the Vis- 
count de Chabot, leaving her only near 
relative unprovided for, and, singularly 
enough, appointing him executor to the very 
will by which she stripped her family of 
their ancestral property. Mr. Mathew very 
naturally declined to act, and the magni- 
ficent estates of the house of Llandaff have 
passed into the hands of strangers. 

We believe that Theobald Mathew, son 
of James Mathew, of Thomastown, county 
Tipperary, was born at that place on the 10th 
of October, 1790. His grandmother was 
niece of the celebrated General Mathew, of 
whom honourable mention is made by Sheri- 
dan in his “ Life of Swift.” Having lost his 
parents at an early age, Theobald Mathew 
was adopted by his distant relative, the Lady 
Elizabeth Mathew, mentioned above, who 

laced him under the tuition of the Rev. 

nnis O'Donnell, parish priest, of Tallagh, 
county Waterford. At the age of 13 he was 
sent to the lay academy of Kilkenny, whence 
he was removed in Lis 20th year to Maynooth, 
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to pursue his ecclesiastical studies, having 
shewn signs of a clerical vocation. On Easter 
Sunday, 1814, he was ordained in Dublin by 
the late Archbishop Murray. After some 
time he returned to Kilkenny, with the in- 
tention of joining the mission of two Capuchin 
friars there; but before long he removed to 
Cork. By a reseript from the late Pope 
Gregory XVI. he received the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity, together with a dispensation al- 
lowing him to possess property. From the mo- 
ment of entering upon his missionary duties 
at Cork, he begun to shew the sterling worth 
of his character. Ever diligent in his wo.k 
of the pulpit, the confessional, and the sick 
man’s bedside, he devoted all his spare time, 
not to violent agitation, like Dr. Cahill and 
other ecclesiastical firebrands, but to the 
temporal and spiritual wants of the poor, to 
whom he acted as counsellor, friend, treasurer, 
and executor. 

By the force of his well-known character 
as a genuine Christian patriot, even before 
the commencement of the Temperance move- 
ment in the south of Ireland, Father Mathew 
had risen to the highest estimation among 
his people. The affability of his manners, 
his readiness to listen to every grief and care, 
and, if possible, to remove it, the pure and 
self-sacrificing spirit of his entire career, 
were eminently calculated to. seize upon the 
quick, warm impulses of the Irish heart, and 
to make his word law. Some 20 years ago, 
there was no country in which the vice of 
intoxication had spread more devastation 
than in Ireland. All efforts to restrain it were 
in vain. The late Sir Michael O’Loghlen’s 
Act for the Suppression of Drunkenness was 
a dead letter: many even of the wise and 
good deemed it hopeless and incurable, and 
it was said that the Irish would abandon 
their nature before they abandoned their 
whiskey. 

There were those who thought otherwise. 
Some members of the Society of Friends, and 
a few other individuals at Cork, had bound 
themselves into an association for the sup- 
pression of drunkenness, but found that they 
were unable to make head against the torrent. 
In their despair, these gentlemen, though 
Protestants, applied to Father Mathew: one 
of them, more bold and energetic than the 
others, is said to have exclaimed, “ Mr. Ma- 
thew, you have now got a mission worthy of 
yourself; do not reject it!” 

Father Mathew responded to the eall; 
with what success, ultimately, we suppose 
that our readers are all well aware. The 
work, however, was not the work of a day. 
For a year and a half he toiled and laboured 
against the deep-rooted degradation of the 
“boys” of Cork, the ridicule and detraction of 
many doubtful friends, and the discountenance 
of many others from whom he had expected 
support. He held his regular meetings twice 
a-week, in the Horse Pazaar. At length he 
had the satisfaction of seeing the mighty mass 
of obdurate indifference begin to move. He 
continued to apply the lever, and the motion 
increased: some of the most obdurate drunk- 
ards in Cork enrolled their names in his “ To- 
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tal Abstinence Association.” His fame began 
to travel along the banks of the Shannon. First 
the men of Kilrush came in to be received, 
then some hundreds from Kerry and Lime- 
rick, until early in the month of August, 
1839, the movement burst out into one uni- 
versal flame. The first great outbreak was 
at Limerick, where Father Mathew had en- 
gaged to preach, at the request of the bishop ; 
and the mayor of which city declared that 
within ten months no less than one hundrd 
and fifty inquests had been held in the county, 
one-half of which were on persons whose 
deaths had been occasioned by intoxication. 
As soon as the country people heard that 
Father Mathew was in Limeriek, they rushed 
into the city in thousands. So great was the 
crush, that, though no violence was used, 
the iron rails which surrounded the residence 
of the “ Apostle of Temperance” were torn 
down, and some scores of people precipitated 
into the Shannon. It is said that some of 
the Scots-Greys, who attended to keep order 
in the streets, were actually lifted from the 
ground; and so densely were the people 
thronged, that several, in their eagerness to 
touch the hem of Father Mathew’s garment, 
ran quietly along on the heads and shoulders 
of the vast crowd. At Parsontown, order 
was only maintained by a body of the Rifles, 
with their bayonets fixed and pointed, so as 
to form a barrier to the rushing multitudes in 
front of the chapel in which, in strong con- 
trast to the striking scene without, sat the 
mild and unassuming man who had collected 
this displ.y of numerical force, and had mar- 
shalled this peaceful army. We have not the 
time or the space to follow Father Mathew 
in his temperance progresses. Some idea of 
their results may = ormed when we state 
that at Nenagh 20,000 persons are said to 
have taken the plkdge in one day; 100,000 
at Galway in two days; in Loughrea, 80,000 
in two days; between that and Portumna, 
from 180,000 to 200,000 ; and in Dublin, about 
70,000 during five days. There are few towns 
in Ireland which Father Mathew did not visit 
with like success. In 1844 he visited Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and London; and the en- 
thusiasm with which he was received there, 
and in other English cities, testified equally to 
the need and to the progress of the remedy. 
It only remains to add, that in Father 
Mathew the ecelesiastie was completely ab- 
sorbed in the Christian, the man of good-will 
towards all his fellow-men. To him, the Pro- 
testant and the Catholic were of equal inter- 
est and of equal value. Again, no man ever 
displayed a more disinterested zeal, He spent 
upon the poor all that he had of his own, and 
reduced to bankruptcy his brother, a distiller 
in the south of Ireland, whose death followed 
shortly upon the losses resulting from the 
Temperance crusade. Yet this man, and other 
branches of the family, though extensively 
connected with the wine and spirit trade, not 
only bore their losses without a murmur, but 
even supplied Father Mathew with large 
sums of money for the prosecution of his 
work. A few years since, her Majesty was 
pleased to settle upon Father Mathew an an- 
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nuity of 300°. in recognition of the services 
which he had rendered to the cause of mo- 
rality and order; but even this, we under- 
stand, was almost entirely absorbed in heavy 
ayments on policies of insurance upon his 
ife, which he was bound to keep up, to secure 
his creditors; and further collections were 
made on his behalf about four years since. 





J. M. Renpet, Esq., F.R.S., C.E. 
Nor. 21. At 10, Kensington Palace-zar- 
dens, aged 56, James Meadows Rendel, Esq., 
E. 


-R.S., C.E. 

The late Mr. J. M. Rendel was a native of 
the West of England, where he was practi- 
cally instructed in the executive part of the 
profession, and was early selected by that 
acute observer of talent, Mr. Telford, for 
laying out and constructing considerable 
lengths of turnpike roads in Devonshire and 
Cornwall; and the difficulties he there en- 
countered and overcame tended much to give 
him that self-reliance so useful to him in his 
subsequent career. After being engaged in 
several large works in his native district, he 
undertook the construction of the cast-iron 
bridge over the river Lary, near Plymouth, 
at the express desire of the Earl of Morley, 
who had the discrimination to discover the 
latent talents of the young engineer, then 
only twenty-two years of age; and to his ex- 
clusive direction, with the approval of Mr. 
Telford, was entrusted the execution of that 
important work. It was cou:menced in the 
year 1824, and was completed in 1827, as de- 
scribed in the first volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Institution. This was soon fol- 
lowed by the construction of the floating 
steam-bridge for crossing the estuary of the 
Dart, near Dartmouth, somewhat on the same 

rinciple as those subsequently established 
 d him for crossing the Hamoaze, between 

orpoint and Devonport, as described in the 
second part of the Transactions; and, later 
still, those at Saltash, at Southampton. and at 
Portsmouth. He was engaged also in the dis- 
tribution of the water-mains at H.M. Dock- 
yard, Plymouth, and on the waterworks at 
Edinburgh. In the year 1838 he removed 
from Plymouth to London, and soon became 
extensively occupied on important works, and 
was engaged in the parliamentary contest 
of that remarkable period in the history of 
engineering. Among the numerous works 
upon which he was occupied may be men- 
tioned the Montrose Suspension-bridge; the 
Inverness Bridge, and Leith and East and 
West India and London Docks, where he ce- 
signed and executed extensive improvements, 
amounting to partial reconstruction. The 
design for the construction of docks at Birk- 
enhead, in Cheshire, of such an extent as to 
create a formidable rival to Liverpool, 
brought Mr. Rendel very prominently before 
the world; and the protracted contests on 
this subject will not only be long remem- 
bered in the history of parliamentary com- 
mittees, b.t the evidence given by the pro- 
jector and other engineers, as now collected, 
forms a valuable record of the state of en- 

















gineering practice. The almost incessant 
labour and the mental anxiety inseparable 
from this undert:king were more than even 
lis powerful constitution could support, and 
it is feared that they tended to shorten his 
valu ble life. The «aring project of con- 
structing a dock at Great Grimsby, by pro- 
jecting the works far out upon the mud- 

an!s of the river Humber, was next succe<s- 
fully accomplished ; and he commenced the 
two great works which alone suffice to hand 
down his name to posterity beside those of 
Smeaton, Rennie, and Telford,—the harbours 
of refuge of Holyhead and Portland. Both 
these works were conceived with the largest 
views, and have been carried on with great 
rapidi'y. In both cases the system was 
a meet of establishing timber stages over 
tle line of the jetties, and depositing the 
masses of stone, of all dimensions, by drop- 
ping them vertically from railway-waggons 
into their positions; thus bringing up the 
mass simultaneously to above the level of the 
sea. In this manner, as much as 24,000 tons 
of stone have been deposited in one week; 
and to supply this vast demand, monster 
blasts of five or six tons of gunpowder were 
frequently employed. These two great works 
are progressing very satisfactorily ; and it is 
worthy of remark that, although the severe 
storms which have repeatedly occurred on the 
exposed coasts where they are situated, have 
done some injury to portions of the stages 
and of the temporary works, not a stone 
would appear to have been carried away 
from the jetties; and the success of the 
system may be said to be complete, in spite 
of the sinister predictions which prevailed 
b:fore the system was tried. Among the 
other works upon which Mr. Rendel was en- 
gaged, should also be mentioned the construc- 
tions on the river Lea, and the improvements 
on the Nene river ; the latter a work of con- 
siderable difficulty, and not yet completed. 
He was also employed by the Exchequer 
Loan Commissioners to report upon the 
drainage and other public works in Ire- 
land. He was less engaged in railways than 
in hydraulic works; but in England he 
executed the Birkenhead, Lancashire, and 
Cheshire Junction Line, and in India he had 
the direction of the East Indian and Madras 
Railways ; the former projected by Mr. Mac- 
donald Stephenson, as the first of the vast 
sy-tem now being formed, and which will 
work such a revolution in the destiny of the 
Indian empire. The Ceylon and the Per- 
nambuco lives were also un ler his charge. 
The limits of this short sketch preclude the 
possibility of enumerating more of the works 
upon which Mr. Rendel was engaged ; and it 
would appear extraordinary how he could 
find time for such varied occupation, as, in 
addition to these active duties, he was very 
frequently called upon by the government 
to report on large works—the most implicit 
confidence being reposed in his truthfulness, 
the correctness of his views, and the fearless 
expression of his opinions. He was a man 
of great energy, clear perception, and correct 
judgment; his practical knowledge was well 
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directed, and he knew how to make good use 
of the scientific acquirements and skill of all 
whose services he engaged. His evidence 
before committees of the House was clear 
and convincing—seldom failing in carryi:g 
his point; and his reports on engineering 
works are so well conceived and drawn up, 
that it may be hoped they will be given to 
the world, for the benefit of the profession. 
Wi h these qualities, which were fully ap- 
preci ted, it need scarcely be mentioned that 
he rose rapidly to a very high position in his 
profession. e became a Fellow of the 

oyal Society, and was elected upon the 
council; he was a very early member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, having joined 
it in 1824. He had been for the last sixteen 
years upon the council, and held the post of 
President during the years 1852 and 1843. 
He was as amiable and kind in private life 
as he was cnergetic and firm in public; and 
his decease, which occurred on the 21st of 
November, cast a gloom over the whole of 
the profession of which he was a brilliant 
ornament, 





Rey. Herry DIcKonson. 

Nov, 23. At West Retford, the Rev. Henry 
Dickonson, of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
and rector of West Retford, Nottinghamshire, 
The Rev. Henry Dickonson was the last 
representative of a family who have lived in 
the neighbourhood for upwards of 200 years, 
and possessed cauiinalie estates at Clay- 
worth, the manorial rights of which were, 
until recently, vested in them. He was a 
graduate of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1813, and subsequently obtained his de- 
ee of M.A. at that University. He was 
‘or a short time curate of Misson, and 
subsequently curate of Hatfield, Hertford- 
shire. In 1818, he married Miss Wynn, the 
daughter of a wealthy bookseller in London, 
by whom he acquired a handsome fortune, 
a considerable portion of which, however, he 
soon afterwards lost in a lawsuit, which pro- 
duced an estrangement between him and 
his wife’s relations. In November, 1836, he 
succeeded to the living of West Retford, the 
next presentation to which had been pur- 
chased by his father for £1,205. From that 
period to the time of his death he has been 
remarkable for his eccentric and penurious 
habits. Although possessed of ample means, 
he never kept any domestic servant, and 
seldom permitted any person to enter his 
abode. His appearance, excepting on Sun- 
days, was exceedingly mean for a clergyman. 
He was dressed in shabby habiliments ; he 
used to go unshaved, and even unwashed, for 
a week together ; and he used to clean his 
own shoes about once in the same interval. 
His diet was very spare ; about 3lbs. of meat, 
a small loaf or two of bread, and half-a- 
pound of butter served him and his wife for 
a week, He once took to farming his own 
glebe, but his operations were so singular 
and inefficient, that the land became a com- 
plete nursery for every description of weed, 
and the complaints of his agricultural neigh- 





bours on this score at last became so loud, 
that he was obliged to relinquish his bucolic 
pursuits. He s.ld off all his stock except a 
couple of draught horses, which he retained 
up to the time of his death, without usin 
them—a man being employed to feed an 
exercise them. Mr. Dickonson continued in 
tolerably good health up to the Sunday 
before his death, when his parishioners ob- 
served that he laboured under considerable 
difficulty in the performance of his duty in 
the pulpit. On leaving the church he had 
to be assisted to the rectory by two of his 

arishioners, whom he dismissed as soon as 

e got to his own door. In consequence of 
this indisposition, the churchwardens a day 
or two pe seve J tendered their good offi- 
ces at the rectory ; but Mr. Dickonson de- 
clined their help, and it was only by a kind 
of gentle compulsion that they succeeded in 
getting into the house. Mrs. Dickonson, who 
is ina delicate state of mind and body, at 
first refused to open the door, but was ulti- 
mately induced to admit one or two persons. 
They found her husband in a deplorable 
state of prostration, arising from the sheer 
want of the necessaries of life, according to 
the opinion of the medical men, He sank 
into a state of syncope, and died about 
1 o’clock in the morning of the 16th. The 
interior of the house presented a scene of 
utter neglect. The windows had not been 
cleaned for nearly twenty years; the window- 
blinds, which had never been drawn up 
during all that period, were rotten with age 
and dirt, and were patched up with pieces 
of newspaper ; the MKitchen had hardly a 
ag of furniture, and there had been no 

re in it for many years; the walls were 
covered with dust and cobwebs ; the floors, 
both board and brick, were of one uniform 
colour, from long accumulations of dirt. The 
room in which Mr. and Mrs. Dickonson 
resided was nearly filled to the ceiling with 
large packing-cases, containing beds, linen 
and furniture, including a piano,—none of 
which articles had ever been unpacked. 
The bed-rooms were almost bare of furni- 
ture, and presented the same wretched and 
dingy appearance as the rest of the house. 
Notwithstanding these indications of poverty 
and misery, it has been ascertained that 
Mr. Dickonson died worth between £40,000 
and £50,000, the whole of which he has 
bequeathed to his wife.—He was considered 
a liberal landlord, and the poor of West 
Retford have not unfrequently benefited 
by his charities, He was a man of stu- 
dious habits, and an excellent Greek scho- 
lar. The living of West Retford, thus ren- 
dered vacant, is in the gift of Mr. Hood, of 
Nettleham, near Lincoln. It is of the nomi- 
nal value of £359 a-year, but it is in reality 
worth about £500. 

Since the funeral, the rectory at West 
Retford has been well searched, but no will 
of later date has, as yet, been found than 
that of 1841 ; consequently Mrs. Dickonson, 
and her immediate friends, will take the 
bulk of the property, and to Lacy Dickon- 
son, Esq., will fall the freehold property in 
West Retford, which has been purchased 
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since the will of 1841 was prepared by his 
late nephew, Peter Henry Bruce Dickonson, 
Esq. The packing-cases which have been 
opened have been found to contain chairs, 
tables, carpets, beds, bedding, sheets, 
blankets, table-cloths—and, in fact, every- 
thing requisite for furnishing a house respec- 
tably. An excellent Turkey and other car- 
pets, with hearth-rugs, have now made their 
appearance, together with fire-irons, fenders, 
&c., which the rectory of West Retford had 
been a stranger to formore than twenty years. 
Tongs and poker were seldom in request, and 
a small portion of the tire of a cart-wheel 
was all the while the substitute for a fen- 
der. The furniture, generally, is very good, 
but ancient, and sadly out of condition. The 

late-chest—a valuable one, too—was found 
in a lumber-room, covered over with matting 
and some straw and rags. When discovered, 
it was neatly packed, and found to be in good 
condition ; since which it has been weighed, 
an inventory taken, and it has been taken 
to a place of safety. Mrs, Dickonson still 
remains at the house, and refuses to go 
away ; she is ina most pitiable state of both 
mind and body, evidently arising from the 
want of comfort, and of the sociabilities 
which human nature requires. She is never 
more than half-dressed, and what she has 
on does not appear to have been made, or 
even revised, within the present century, 

The funeral of this very eccentric indi- 
vidual took place Dec. 2. Mr. Dickonson’s 
predeceased relatives are all interred just 
within the vestibule of the church, and his 
remains are outside, close to the’ west door, 
which is as near as the present law will 
allow.—Local Paper. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Yov.17. At Renton, in the 51st year of his minis- 
try, aged 73, the Rev. John Mackinlay, minister of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Congregation. 

Aged 69, the Rev. Thomas Smith, Vicar of 
Winterton (1829), Lincolnshire. 

Nov. 20. At Winthorpe, Newark-upon-Trent, 
the Rev. Robert Rastall, B.A. 1818, M.A. 1822, 
Jesus College, Cambridge, Rector of Stubton, 
Lincolnshire. ~ ~ ~ 

At Scarborough, aged 30, the Rev. John Brooks, 
M.A. (B.A. 1850), St. John’s College, Oxford, P.C. 
of Walton-le-da’e (1853), Lancashire. 

Nov. 21. At Canileriggs-st., Glasgow, aged 25, 
the Rev. Daniel A. Jarvis, minister of the Free 
Church, Bonhill. 

At the Rectory, the Rev. Charles John Pinfold, 
B.A. 1825, Christ’s College, Cambridge, Rector of 
Bramshall, S affordshire. 

At the Rectory, West Wratting, Cambridgesh., 
aged 51, the Rev. Samuel Silver, M.A. (B.A. 1847), 
St. Catharine’s Hall, Cambridge, Vicar of Ful- 
bourne All Saints’ (1851), and formerly Curate of 
West Wratting, Cambridgeshire. 

At Genoa, the Rev. Wm. Wellwood Stoddart, 
B.A. 1852, M.A. 1836, B.D. 1841, late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, Viear of Charlbury 
(1853), Oxfordshire. 

At the residence of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Broom, Roscommon-st , Liverpool, aged 58, the 
Rev. Wm. Tyrer, B.A. 

Nov. 23. Aged 77, the Rev. Robert Twiss, 
LL.B. 1803, LL.D. 1819, Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, of 37, Hamilton-terr., St. John’s-wood, 
and Hoseley, Flintshire. 





Nov. 25. At West Newington, Edinburgh, the 
Rev. Walter Fairlie, of the Free Church, Li- 
berton. 

At Trergof, Anglesey, aged 76, the Rev. Robert 
Evans, B.A, 1802, M.A. 1805, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. a 

The Rev. Daniel Gwilt, B.A. 1801, M.A. 1804, 
former!y Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, Rector of Icklingham (1820), Suffolk, 
after an affliction from paralysis, which has for 
some time past, in a great degree, deprived him 
of the use of his faculties. Whilst in active 
health, Mr. Gwilt was a most zealous supporter 
of agricultural improvement, and of the efforts of 
the Agricultural Society to encourage the labourer 
as well as his employer, and an unwearied ad- 
vocate of the claims of those whom he believed 
to have deserved well of the agricultural com- 
munity. 

At the Rectory, aged 52, the Rev. Henry Somers 
Cocks, B.A. 1824, M.A. 1827, Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, Vicar of Leigh (1827), Worcestersh., and 
Dean Rural. 

At the Rectory, the Rev. Nathaniel Morgan, 
B.A. 1803, M.A. 1806, formerly Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, Rector of Rearsby (1812), Lei- 
cestershire. 

Nov. 26. At the Manse, Keith, the Rev. Jas. 
Thomson. 

Nov. 30. At the Moor, Clifford,.Herefordshire, 
the Rev. William Timothy Napleton, B.A. 1824, 
M.A. 1827, B.D. 1834, late Fellow of Sidney Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge, and of Penovre. 

At the Vicarage, aged 79, the Rev. Thomas 
Longlands, B.A. 1801, M.A. 1804, Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge, V. of Pore»ester (1806), Hants. 

At the Manse of Forteviot, the Rev. Robert 
John Robertson. 

Lately, at his residence, Northlands, co. Cavan, 
the Very Rev. Samuel Adams, M.A., Dean of 
Cashel. 

At the Rectory, aged 92, the Rev. W. B. M. 
Lisle, D.C.L,, Prebendary of Llandaff (1804), Rec- 
torof St. Fagan (1792), Glamorganshire, and Vicar 
of Llantillio-Pertholey (1799), Monmouthshire. 

Dec.1. At South Berwick, Maine, United States, 
aged 38, Joseph Bowers Gray, A.M., M.D., Prin- 
cipal of Berwick College, formerly of Chelmsford, 
Essex. 

At Mount-Radford, Exeter, aged 44, the Rev. 
Henry John Tooze, B.A. 1835, Brasenose College, 
Oxford, Officiating Minister of Peyhembury, 
Devon. 

Dec. 2. At Wrington, aged 52, the Rev. Edw. 
Grevile Ruddock, B.A, 1827, M.A. 1830, Trinity 
College, Oxford, late Curate of Westbury w. 
Priddy. 

Dec. 3. Aged 78, the Rev. Robert Digby Stil- 
lingfleet, B.A. 1802, Edmund Hall, Oxford, Vicar 
of Cleeve-Prior (1812), Worcestershire. 

At Witherslack, Westmoreland, aged 60, the 
Rev. Patrick Fraser. 

Dec. 4. At the Rectory, aged 86, the Rev. 
John Austin, B.A. 1793, M.A. 1806, Exeter Coll., 
Oxford, Rector of Pulborough (1822), Sussex. 

At Fermoy, the 2. C. Bishop Murphy, of 
Cloyne. He was a warm supp’ rter of education, 
and never took any prominent part in affairs of 
a political character. 

Dec. 6. At Castle Cary, aged 82, the Rev. 
Thomas Spencer Phelps, B.A..1797, Balliol Coll., 
Oxtord, and incorp. M.A. 1836, Emmanuel Coll., 
Cambridge, Rector of Maperton (1820), and Wes- 
ton-Bamfyld (1836), Somerset. 

Dec. 12. At Orangefield, Greenock, the Rev. 
James Williamson, late Pastor of tive French 
and Flemish Protestant Church, Louvain, Nether- 
lands. He was possessed of much ability, and 
had, by diligent study, made his natural powers 
thoroughly effective. He entered a few years 
ago upon a field of labour of peculiar promise, 
but the hand of sickness soon fell upon him and 
he returned home. After some months of failing 
strength, a period of trial which he bore with 
truly Christian calmness and fortitude, he died 
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upon Friday last. A season which most other 
young men would have filled up with regrets, he 
diligently occupied in works of piety and thought- 
ful kicdness. The legatee of the valuable con- 
tributions which his venerable father had made 
to the antiquities of Greenock and the history of 
the progenitors of James Watt, he carefully col- 
lated the materials committed to his care, and 
publ'shed, a few weeks ago, the beautiful volume, 
**The Memorials of James Watt,” which will in 
all time to come fix the connection of the great 
mechanician with this town. More recently, as 
we have had occasion to mention, Mr James 
Williamson presented to the Greenock Library 
his la'ge and valuable collection of works con- 
nected with the study of Divinity, which he has 
devoted to the use of probationers and students 
of all denominations. In private life he was 
greatly respected and beloved, and his premature 
death is deplored by all who had opportunities of 
knowing his worth, and had formed auguries of 
his coming usefulness, 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


June 24. At Winderadun, Lake George, New 
South Wales, Jas. Fitzgerald Murray, esq., M.D., 
A.B., F.C.S., and Member of the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales. 

June 25. At Wanggratta, Australia, George 
Mi chell Harper, esq., stipendiary magistrate, 
second son of the late Wm. Harper, esq., some- 
time land-surveyor, Kirkcaldy, who emigrated in 
the year 1818. 

July 16. At his residence, Edward Street 
North, Brisbane, aged 59, M. Feeney, esq., late 
Governor of her Majesty’s Gaol, Moreton Bay, 
New South Wales, much and deeply regretted. 

July 27. At Concord, near Sydney, New South 
Wales, aged 66, Sarah, relict of the late James 
Lester, esq., solicitor, Ashford, Kent. 

Aug. 1. At the Cape of Good Hope, after a 
few days’ illness, Edward, youngest surviving son 
of the late Wm. Goodrich, esq., of Maisemore- 
court, Gloucestershire. 

Aug. 2. At his residence, the Hall, Smith-st., 
Collingwood, near Melbourne, Victoria, aged 29, 
Mr. Henry Hinson, son of the late Rev. William 
Hinson, of Northampton. 

Aug. 4. At Java, Capt. Geo. Challenger, of 
the Dutch Indian ship, Djaoel Wadoot, youngest 
son of the late Mr. Wm. Challenger, of Bishop- 
thorpe, near York. 

Aug.5. At River Plenty, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, aged 62, Katharine Rose, wife of Anthony 
Beale, eeq., formerly H.E.1.C.C.S., St. Helena. 

Aug. 30. At Melbourn, aged 37, Catharine, 
wife of Andrew Rose Cruikshank, esq. 

In Sept., at Commerce Scott, co. Missouri, 
United States, Wm. Docker, esq., M.D., only 
surviving brother of the late Mrs. Samuel Alcock, 
of Pear-tree-house, Cheadle, and son of the late 
Geo. Docker, esq., of the Crescent, Birmingham. 

Sept. 10. At Jaulnah, Capt. George Raithby 
Rolston, 47th Regt. Madras Native Infantry. 

Sept. 14. Whilst leading the attack on San 
Jacinite, pierced by several musket-balls, aged 
26, Lieut. Wm. Walker Reader, of the Nicara- 
guan army, and youngest son of James Reader, 
esq., of Vale-cottage, Timper'ey, Cheshire, 

Sept. 16. At Brighton, aged one year, Anna 
Eliza, youngest child of John Gough Nichols, 
esq., F.S.A. 

Sept. 18. At Canton, aged 24, James Macrae 
Chitty, esq., son of Chas. Chitty, esq., of Battle- 
ford, Devonshire, and late of Upper Clapton, 
London. 

Sept. 23. At Fort Hare, Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 34, Capt. Wm. Elford Adams, of the 2nd 
Queen’s Royal Regt., eldest son of the late Gen. 
Sir Geo. Pownall Adams, K.C.H. 

Oct. 2. At Bombay, aged 37, Capt. Thomas 


Allan Mackenzie, of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry, 
third surviving son of Dr. Mackenzie, Carlton- 
ter., Edinburgh. 

Oct. 4. At Meean Meer, Lahore, Georgina 
Anne, wife of the Rev. F. Farrer, Assistant 
Chaplain H.E.I1.C.S., and eldest dau. of the Rev. 
W. J. E. Bennett, Vicar of Frome-Sel wood. 

Drowned in attempting to swim acrcss the 
Jhelum, at Mozufferabad, in Cashmere, aged 23, 
Alexander James Trotter, Lieut. Bengal Ar- 
tillery, second son of the late Archd. Trotter, 
esq., of Dreghorn, near Edinburgh. 

Oct.8. At Jhung, Lahore, Lieut. Henry Thomas 
Sewell, 48th regt. Bengal Native Infantry. 

Oct. 10. On board the steam Alma, at ihe Sand- 
heads, 100 miles from Calcutta, Joseph Richard 
Bedford, esq., some years in the H.E.I. Com- 
pany’s medical service. 

At Bermuda, aged 19, Robert Harry Blenkin- 
sopp Coulson, of H.M.S. Nile, third son of J. B. 
Coulson, esq., of Swinburne-castle. He was 
drowned in rendering assistance to a merchant- 
vessel in distress. 

Oct.17. At Moosabagh, Lucknow, aged 30, 
Martin Petrie, Lieut. 21st B.N.I.,and command- 
ing 7th Oude Infantry. 

Oct. 19. At San Francisco, California, of dis- 
ease of the heart, aged 42, Henry Gunter, esq., 
formerly of Liverpool. 

Oct. 20. At Mhow, Henry Cadogan Harvey, 
Lieut. Madras Artillery, a: 26, son of the Rev. 
R. Harvey, vicar of Ramsgate. 

At the French Rocks, Madras, aged 31, Capt. 
H. Bruce, 39th regt. N.I. 

At Kurrachee, Scinde, aged 28, Lieut. Frede- 
rick Hickes, 2nd Bombay European L.I, eldest 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. Frederick Hickes, 
H.E.1.C.8, 

At Leicester, Lieut.-Col. Henry Hawker, staff- 
officer of the Pensioners for the Leicestershire 
District. 

Oct. 23. At York-pl., Edinburgh, Robert 
Davidson, esq.. of Ravelrig. 

Oct. 24. At Mauree, the wife of 8. B. Cookson, 
esq., Brigade-Major, Ravel Pindee. 

“Nir. George Troup Wells, of Ythan, Forgue, 
aged 82. At the age of ten he entered upon the 
world as a farm-servant. When about fifteen, 
he took a strong de-ire for the study of astro- 
nomy, and often went into the fields at night to 
study the motion of the stars. He made a globe 
for himself of clay, dried it in the sun, pasted it 
round with paper, and delineated thereon a map 
of the world. The meridian ring and horizon 
were of wood, made with his knife, and after 
having got it graduated, he was enabled with 
great exactness to calculate the eclipses of the 
sun and moon, also the changes of the moon 
throughout the year to hours, minutes, and 
seconds. About the age of thirty, George bound 
himself as an apprentice to a mason, and it was 
while following that occupation that he learned 
the art of dialing, an art in which we question 
if ever he was excelled by any dialist in the 
north of Scotland. 

Oct. 25. Mrs. Julia Syles, wife of John Syles, 
of Blackstone, of dropsy, from which she had 
suffered for five years. During that period 
she had been tapped upwards of 140 times, and 
more than 3,000 pounds of water were ex- 
tracted. 

Oct. 28. At Bermuda, of yellow fever, aged 
20, Lieut. George Hogarth, 26th regt., eldest son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Hogarth, C.B., 26th 
Cameronians. 

Nov. 1. At Gibraltar, aged 20, John, son of 
Capt. William Barfield, late of Ipswich. 

Nov. 2. At Exe-view, near Exmouth, aged 
63, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Robert Moore. 

From a fall from the rigging, on board the 
R. Y. S. schooner Fancy, cruising in the Medi- 
terranean, aged 21, George Greenville Fortescue, 
esq., eldest son of the Hon. Geo. and Lady 
Louisa Fortescue. 
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Nov. 8. At Andover, Mr. Josiah Arno!d, well 
known and much respected on the turf. 

At St. George’s-pl., Knightsbridge, aged 80, 
Mr. John Jennings, greatly respected for his 
piety and manly virtues. He was many years 
deacon of Salem Chapel, Meard’s-court, Soho ; 
for upwards of 50 years in the employ of Messrs. 
Barclay and Son, of Regent-st.; and in early 
life attained the rank of Quartermaster of the 
Essex Light Dragoons, under the command of 
Col. Burgoyne, by whom he was presented with 
two medals for valour and humanity. 

Nov. 5, At Bermuda, of yellow fever, Lieut. 
Wm. Hewett, commanding E. M. gunboat Onyx, 
and previously serving in the Lightning and 
Merlin, under Capt. Sulivan, in the Baltic. 

At Rathven Manse, Banffshire, Anne Young, 
wife of the Rev. Jumes Gardiner ; also, on 16th 
inst., Mary, their third daughter. 

At Alexandria, Exypt, aged 30, Charlotte 
Fisher Bell, wife of Thomas Bell, esq., merchant 
of that city. 

At Dartmouth, aged 83, George Augustus Scu- 
damore, esq. 

At Needingworth, J. M. W. Flood, esq. 

Nov. 7. At Upton-lodge, Taunton, Devonshire, 
H. Vie, esq., formerly of Colchester, and In- 
spector of Taxes for Essex and Suffolk. 

Nov. 8. At Northampton, aged 85, Mrs. Wy- 
man, relict of Wm. Wy. an, esq., of Kettering. 

At Haslar Hospital, aged 70, ‘Ties. Alexander 
Forsyth Parr ; he was buried in the cemetery of 
the establishment on Saturday last. He had 
fought at the Nile and Trafalgar. 

At Pau, in France, aged 50, Georgina Eliza, 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Josiah Stewart, C.B. 

Nov. 10. At the Camp, Aldershot, aged 30, 
Capt. Jasper Hall, 4th (King’s Own) Regiment, 
late A.D.C. to Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. J. Codring- 
ton, K.C.B. 

At Malta, from the effects of a paralytic seizure, 
aged 57, Major Nelley, formerly of the 77th regt. 

Miss Vincent, who has been for so many years 
connected with the Victoria Theatre, expired 
suddenly from a fit of apoplexy. The Victoria 
Theatre was closed in the evening. 

At Ichkenneth, Argvleshire, aged 80, Lieut.- 
Col. Robert Macdonald, C.B., late Royal Horse 
Artillery. 

At Torquay, aged 56, Peter Kirk, esq., of 
Thornfield, county of Antrim, many years M.P. 
for Carrickfergus. He was a son of the late Sir 
Peter Kirk, Knight, of Thornfield, and married, 
in 1821, a daughter of A. Dalway, esq. He was 
a muogistrate and deputy-lieutenant for his na- 
tive county, and five times served the office of 
mayor of Carrickfergus. 

Nov. 11, at Prospect-house, Devizes, aged 60, 
Anne, wife of John Clift, esq. 

At Craven-hill, Bayswater, Susan Emily, wife 
of ee R. ~ Cuniiffe, Bart., C.B. 

erton- e, Cheltenham, Mrs, 

— of the Reve W. T. Garnett. caps 
t Ennistymon, county of Clare, aged 80, Col. 
William Nugent Macnamara, ioemecty M.P. for 
the county of Clare. The deceased gentleman, 
who represented a branch of the old Milesian- 
house of Macnamara, long resident at Ballyna- 
* cragie-castle, was descended from the old native 
Irish families of Thomond, Inchigian, Macdon- 
nell of Antrim, and O’Neill of Tyrone. He was 
born in 1776, and married in 1798, Sasannah, 
daughter and eventually heir of the late Hon. 
Matthias Finucane, Judge of the Common Pleas 
in Ireland, by Anne, daughter of Edward O’Brien, 
esq., of Ennistymon. Colonel Macnamara was 
one of the most popular men of his day in the 
times immediately preceding the passing of the 
Catholic Relief Bill, and was O'Connell's “ se- 
cond” in his memorable duel with Mr. D’Esterre, 
in 1815. He represented the county of Clare in 
several parliaments, and is succeeded by his 
only son, Francis, late Captain in the 8th Hus- 

sars, and formerly M.P. for Ennis. 





At Clarges-st., Piccadilly, James Geo. Playfair, 
Fen ae formerly of 11, Gt. Stuart-st., Edin- 

urgh. 

Suddenly, of disease of the heart, aged 74, 
Robert Mapletoft, esq., of Ewyas Harold, Here- 
fordshire. 

* At Clopton, aged 55, Catherine, widow of the late 
Col. Wake, of the Bengal Army, and only sister 
of John Bagshaw, esq., M.P., of Dover-court. 

Aged 18, Edward Daniel, Ist Lieut. Royal En- 
gineers, eldest son of Martin Daniel, esq., of 
Ramsgate. 

Lieut. Dannie’l, R.E., was t rown from his 
dogeart opposite Guildhall, a few days ago, and 
killed on the spot. 

At his residence, Navarino-terr., Dalston-rise, 
aged 65, William Souter, esq., of Addle-st., city, 
and formerly of Manchester. 

Nor. 12. At Cupar, Thomas Dryburgh, esq., 
Distributor of Stamps and Collector of Taxes for 
the counties of Fife and Kinross. 

At Westminster Hospital, from injuries re- 
ceived Oct. 20, while attending the shop of his 
master, Mr. Berry, jeweller, Parliament-street, 
when his skull was beaten in with a life-preserver 
by a ticket-of-leave man, named Robert Marley, 
aged 36, Richard Cope: for some time he pro- 
gressed favourably, and whiie in full possession 
of his faculties was able to identify his assassin, 
who was taken to his bedside for that purpose, 
when his deposition was taken by a magistrate 
and properly attested. The coroner’s inquest 
returned a verdict of “ Wilful murder” against 
Robert Marley. 

At Thirkleby-park, Elinor Augusta, infant dau. 
of Sir William Payne Gallwey, Buart., M P. 

In Fitzroy-st., aged 85, Elizabeth Cobb, widow 
of John B. B. Cobb, esq., late of the East India 
House. 

A Lower Tulse-hill, aged 89, William Mac- 
farland, esq. 

Nov. 12. At Pigeonsford, Cardiganshire, Ellen, 
wife of Geo. Bowen Jordan, esq., and third dau. 
of Sir John Owen, Bart. 

At his residence, the Oaks, Milverton, near 
Leamington, aged 86, John Wilkes Unett, esq. 
The deceased gentleman was the son of the Rev. 
Thomas Unett, Rector of Coppenhall, Stafford- 
shire. He was admitted an attorney in 1794, 
and entered into partnership with Mr. George 
Hollington Barker, and subsequently with his 
son, the late Mr. George Barker. When the 
partnership was dissolved, Mr. Unett commenced 
practice on his own account, and (in connection 
with his sons, Messrs. John and George Unett,) 
continued actively engaged in professional duties 
until June last, when he retired, and went to re- 
side at Leamington. Notwithstanding his great 
age, (in his 87th year,) he retained to nearly the 
last the full possession of unusually acute mental 
and vigorous bodily powers, which enabled him 
to sustain an amount of exertion far beyond the 
endurance of many younger men. Altho: gh few 
persons resident in Birmingham were more widely 
known, Mr. Unett could scarcely be called a pub- 
lic man, in the general acceptance of that term, 
except as honorary secretary of the Society of 
Arts. In 1839 he w.s elected a Governor of King 
Edward’s School, and towards the close of his life 
he was placed in the Commission of the Peace for 
the county; but his chief public services were 
rendered in connection with ti:e Society of Arts. 
Of this institution he was virtually the foundcr. 
The society was instituted in 1820 by Mr. | nett 
and Sir Robert Lawley, (afterwards Lord Wen- 
lock.) The plan for the society was framed by 
Mr. Unett, and laid before Sir Robt. Lawley, who 
was then residing in Italy. He purchased about 
£600 worth of casts, and sent them to Birming- 
ham. Mr. Unett laboured earnestly and success- 
fully to interest the nobility and local gentry in 
the institution, and was instrumental in obtain- 
ing donations amounting to about £1,530. From 
the commencement of the society down to his 
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death, with the exception of a few months, Mr. 
Unett continued to act as honorary secretary, and 
to his constant exertions in the outset of the 
society’s career much of its success is attributable. 
At a later period he assisted the present Bishop 
of Manchester in increasing its efficiency by con- 
necting with it a School of Art. Mr. Unett’satten- 
tion was directed to other objects as well as art. 
He was mainly instrumental in procuring the sepa- 
ration of North Harborne from Harborne parish, 
and gave a site for a church and parsonage-house 
in the former parish, besides liberally contributing 
to the building fund. He also gave a site for the 
church recently erected at Smethwick, and for a 
parsonage, now in course of being built; and his 
last acts were to subscribe handsome sums to- 
wards the proposed two new churches in the 
parish of Harborne. In private life Mr. Unett 
was highly esteemed as an upright, honourable, 
and just man, and he merited to a large degree 
the respect and confidence of his professional 
brethren in Birmingham, of whom he was the 
senior. His remains were interred on Wed- 
nesday, in the family vault at Smethwick Old 
Chureh. 

Aged 61, Sere wife of Jas. A. Harris, esq., of 
Goddington-hall, near Orpington. 

At Chipping Ongar, aged 45, Harriet, wife of 
the Rev. E. Fisher. 

Nov. 13. Of effusion on the lungs, succeed- 
ing scarlet fever, aged 12, Frank Harry, 
youngest son of H. I. Raines, esq., M.D., of New- 
port, near Howden, Yorkshire, and grandson of 
the late Isaac Raines, esq., M.D., of Burton 
Pidsea, Holderness. 

At his residence, St. Martin’s, Leicester, aged 
70, Wm. Cooke, esq. He had been connected 
with the public business of the county, and with 
other institutions, for many years. Amongst 
others, he held the appointments of Secretary of 
the Leicester Savings’-Bank, and Treasurer of 
the county of Leicester, with several others of 
minor importance. Cooke acted for many years 
as the deputy-treasurer of the county, the cus- 
tom having been to nominate some magistrate of 
the county to the office of Treasurer ; but in the 
year 1844 this practice was altered, and Mr. 
Cooke became County Treasurer, performing the 
functions henceforth without any deputy. Mr. 
Cooke was a well-known member of the Order of 
Freemasons. He was initiated in the St. John’s 
Lodge, Leicester, in the year 1818, and having 
passed through the usual offices, was made 
Master of his Lodge in 1823, having given wa 
the preceding year to Lord Howe, who, it wi 
be ‘remembered, laid the foundation stone of St. 
George’s Church in that year. Mr. Cooke for 
many years also held the office of Secretary to 
the Provincial Grand Lodge, and performed all 
his Masonic and public duties with the peculiar 
characteristic of Freemasonry—fidelity. 

Aged 64, Samuel Johnston, esq., of the firm of 
Messrs. S. Johnston and Co., Orange-court, Li- 
verpool, and brother-in-law to Mr. Bramley- 
Moore, M.P. for Maldon. 

Mr. Mark Hicks, of Tilbury, and Mr. Hands, of 
Wolverhampton, were unfortunately killed on 
the 13th inst., on the Newport and Hereford 
railway. The cause of this sad accident was the 
breaking of a leading spring of the engine, which 
the driver found was lost on arriving at Aber- 
gavenny, and most culpably proceeded with the 
damaged engine, and while proceeding at twenty- 
five miles an hour round the curve at Nanty- 
derry, the engine got off the rails and drew the 
carriages after it across the line. At that mo- 
ment, most unfortunately, a luggage-train passed 
right through the carriage as it stood ac’oss the 
line, and these two gentlemen were killed. Mr. 
Hicks has left a wife and five children, and had 
only lately insured his life against accidents for 
£1,000. Although money is a poor recompense 
for loss of a husband and a father, yet the de- 
ceased gentleman’s prudence cannot enhance the 
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grief which his family must feel at such an awful 
termination of an‘active life. It is singular that Mr. 
Hicks, when at Hereford station, was strongly 
advocating life and railway insurance, little think- 
ing, poor man, how soon his family would have to 
obtain his insurance. 

Aged 53, Wm. Henry Hodding, of Gloster-pl., 
Portman-sq., surgeon, third son of the late John 
Hodding, esq., of Salisbury. 

At Chiswick, aged 81, Miss Brande. 

At Genoa, aged 83, Benjamin Field, esq., of 
Clapham-common, and of the firm of Bennett, 
Field, and Dawson, solicitors, New-sq., Lincoln’s 


At Beckenham, Kent, aged 78, Mark Noble, 
esq., eldest son of the late Rev. Mark Noble, 40 
years Rector of Barming. 

Charlotte, wife of Thos. Cutler, M.D., Resident 
English Physician at Spa, Belgium. 

At Allerton, near Liverpool, Fanny, wife of 
John Dibby, esq. : 

At 19, Portland-pl., Islington, aged 70, Joseph 
White, esq., of Lloyd’s. 

At her house in Curzon-st., Mayfair, aged 88, 
Elizabeth, widow of Lieut.-Col. Rudsdell. 

Aged 76, Mrs. Sarah Lynnell, of Newland, 
Northampton; and, within an hour of the death 
of the above, aged 48, Miss Ann Lynnell, her only 
daughter. ‘ 

Nov. 14. At Devonshire-st., Portland-pl., Mari- 
anne, Lady Brooke, widow of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Arthur Brooke, K.C.B., &c. — 

At Guernsey, Adam Monteith, esq., writer, 
Glasgow. 

At Rochester, aged 70, retired Comm. Wm. 
Wolcock. 

At Hill-lodge, Southampton, Hen. Wm. Miall, 
esq., son-in-law of Alderman Brent of Canter- 
bury, and brother of Ed. Miall, esq., M.P. for 
Rochdale. 

Aged 100, Miss Welsh, of Weycraft-house, Ax- 
minster. 

At Shrewsbury, aged 79, Julia, widow of the 
Rev. Rann Kennedy, late of Fox Hollies, Yardley, 
Worcestershire. 

At Berryhead-villa, Brixham, aged 77, Mary, 
relict of Clement Harris, esq. 

At St. Austell, aged 71, Wm. Prater, esq., of 
St. Austell and Exeter. 

At Rosemoor, Pembrokeshire, aged 53, Emma, 
wife of Richard Penn, esq., formerly Ordnance 
Storekeeper at Quebec. 

At Guildford-st., aged 79, Eunice Wilmott 
Blackmore, the beloved mother of Lieut. John 
Blackmore. 

At Stoke, Bucks, aged 54, Geo. D. B. Beaumont, 


Vor. 15. At his seat, Harewood, near Calstock, 
Sir William L. Salusbury Trelawny, Bart. The 
deceased, who was the eighth baronet since its 
creation in 1628, succeeded to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy of the county of Cornwall on the demise 
of the late Earl Mount Edgecumbe ; the eastern 
division of which county he represented in par- 
liament in 1832-7. Sir William Trelawny was 
born in 1781, and was educated at Westminster, 
and Christ Church, Oxford. He married in 1807 
Patience, dau. of J. P. Carpenter, esq., and in 
1834, attained the title. He is succeeded by his 
son, John Salusbury Trelawney, late M.P. for 
Tavistock. 

Aged 32, Capt. Wm. Whitaker Maitland, of her 
Majesty’s 49th Reg., eldest son and heir of Wm. 
Whitaker Maitland, esq., of Loughton-hall, Essex. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Maise-hill, Green- 
wich-park, aged 58, Thomas W. Horn, esq., for 
many years in the H.E.I. Company’s Service, and 
late of Burton-crescent. 

Aged 72, Ann, wife of J. H. Sheppard, esq., of 
Swindon. 

Very suddenly, at Shrivenham, Berks, Thomas 
Hopper, esq., Lieut. and Assistant Surgeon of 
ie Wilts Militia, formerly of Highworth, 
Wilts, and for many years resident in Reading. 
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At the Parsonage, Shirley, Croydon, the wife 
of the Rev. M. T. Farrar. 

At Cliffe-villa, Tutbury, Staffordshire, Samuel 
Horn, esq. 

Nov. 16. On the 16th instant died at Hastings, 
in the 79th year of his age, Mr. Henry Henland, 
a Germa.: long resident in this country as a scien- 
tific deal r in minerals, and for some years Foreign 
Secretary of the Geological Soc «ty. Mr. Henland 
commenced business in L ndon as a mnera- 
logist some fifty years since, having purchased, 
as the basis of his collection, the minerals of a 
renowned dealer of the last century, commonly 
known to connoisseurs as ‘Old Humphrey.’ 
Nearly the whole of the very fine collection of 
minerals in the British Museum, the finest col- 
lection, indeed, known, were supplied by Mr. 
Henland, or purchased by the Trustees at his 
p riodical sales, and the celebrated collection of 
the late Mr. C. Hampden Turner, of Roohsnest, 
was formed | him. Through the exertions, 
chiefly, of Mr. Henland, an important catalogue 
of this last collection was published. It was 
commenced in 1820 by M. Levy, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Brussels, anc completed, 
with the assistance of Mr. Brookes, in 1837. It 
fills three octavo volumes of nearly five hundred 
pages each, and is accompanied by an atlas of 83 
quarto plates, containing outline diagrams of 
more than a thousand forms of crysta s, all drawn 
by M. ayo and forming the most valuable 
figures of the kind extant. 

The Norwich Mercury in anrouncing the 
death of Mr. C. Muskett, a well-known and 
much respected bookseller of that city, states 
that “‘he was a man of ripe knowledge in me- 
diwval literature; collecting old books, not 
alone to disperse them among the libraries 
of the noble and the rich, but for their own 
sake; and he never part'd with a rare or a 
richly-illustrated work without a sigh of regret 
that it should leave his own possession. Equally 
with literature, he was a lover of the fine-arts, 
and his own collection of drawings were wit- 
nesses of his pure taste, his practised and en- 
lightened knowledge. Mr. Muskett was also 
strongly devoted to the study of the antiquities 
of this city, and had made large and valuable 
collections for the illustration of this his favourite 
pursuit. Most of the books, within the last eight 
or ten years, which have been published on local 
antiquities, came from Mr. Muskett’s press, while 
several of them are not only indebted in their 
outward appearance to his care as publisher, but 
the value of their contents increased by his 
gathered information.” 

At Northgate, Totnes, aged 45, Caroline Frances, 
= of Rear-Adm, Frederick Thomas Mitchell, 

In London, suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 49, 
Samuel Bamfield, esq., solicitor, Falmouth. 

In Portland-place, Brighton, aged 54, William 
Stratton, esq., of Little Berkhampstead, in the 
county of Hertford. 

At Exeter, aged 84, Thomas Trood, esq., of 
Chapple-house, Moorwinstow, Cornwall. 

At Rossall’s-hotel, Blackpool, T. Ainsworth 
Crook, esq., of Townhead-house, Rochdale, a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of the county, 
and Captain of the Rochdale troop of the Duke of 
Lancaster’s Yeomanry Cavalry. 

At Marton-house, Westmoreland, William John 
Courtenay, eldest son of the Rev. Francis John 
Courtenay, Rector of North Bovey. 

Kezia, wife of the Rev. S. Percy, of Guildford, 
Surrey, brother of the Rev. J. W. Percy, of 
Warwick. 

At Old Malton, aged 95, Mary, relict of Mr. 
Mark Cousins. She has left four sons and five 
daughters, was grandmother to 110 children, and 
great-grandmother to sixty children. Itis seventy 
years since she was married. 

At Cromer, Norfolk, aged 80, Martha, widow 
of 7 esq., of Ampthill-house, Beds. 


At her residence, ‘Sydenham, aged 74, Eliza- 
beth, eldest surviving daughter of the late Francis 
Rivington, esq. 

At Herongate, aged 74, T. Richardson, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 63, Frances Rachel, relict 
of Rear-Adm. Colquitt. 

At Blackheath, aged 84, Joe Ann, widow of the 
late Col. Francklin, Royal Artillery. 

In Lower Phillimore-pl., Kensington, aged 53, 
Mary Elizabeth, the only sister of John Miland, 
esq., of Mount-st., Berkley-sq. 

Nov.17. At his residence, Camden-town, aged 
45, Mr. David Bogue, publisher, of Fleet-street. 
He was of a respectable family in the county of 
Berwick, and the nephew of Dr. Bogue, author 
of ‘The Divine Authority of the New Testa- 
ment.” In early life Mr. Bogue became assistant 
to Mr. Thomas Ireland, bookseller, of Edinburgh. 
While in this position Mr. Bogue was offered 
more lucrative engagements; but from a feeling 
of honour he refused to quit his ailing employer, 
and remained with him till his death. In 1836 
Mr. Bogue came to London, bringing with him 
letters of introduction to Mr. Tilt, who immedi- 
ately engaged his services, soon after took him 
into partnership, and in the course of two or 
three years retired from the business, leaving 
it entirely in the hands of Mr. Bogue. Mr. 
Bogue, although of a quiet, unassuming dis- 
position, possessed great intelligence and untir- 
ing energy. He was the anonymous author of 
several works—chiefly books for children,—which 
were received with favour. He was a man of 
enterprise, kind and gene: ous in disposition, and 
of the strictest integrity. He leaves a widow and 
five young children to mourn their loss. 

We regret to record the death of Colonel Gordon 
Drummond, of the Coldstream Guards, which 
took place at the residence of W. E. Wooler, 
esq., of Durham. The gallant deceased was the 
son of Gen. Sir Gordon Drummond, G.C.B., who 
married ihe eldest daughter of W. Russell, esq., 
of Brancepeth-castle, Durham, aunt to the 5Vis- 
countess Boyne. The gallant officer's remains 
will be interred in Kensal Green cemetery. 

At Grosvenor-terr., Belgrave-road, Pimlico, 
aged 64, Lieut.-Col. John Francis Power, com- 
manding Depot of the British German Legion, 
Shorncliffe, late of the 35th Regt., and formerly 
of the 3rd Hussars, King’s German Legion. He 
fought at Copenhagen, Benavente, Corunna, and 
Waterloo. 

Wm. M‘Gowan, esq., Provost of Dumfries. Mr. 
M‘Gowan, who has been long known and respect- 
ed as a solicitor, and latterly as agent for the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank here, took an ac- 
tive and useful part in public affairs, and was one 
of the leading promoters of various local im- 
provements. He was elected chief magistrate of 
his native town little more than twelve months 
ago, and at that time many years of usefulness 
appeared to be before him. e is the third pro- 
vost of the burgh who has died while holding 
office within the memory of the present gene- 
ration. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 77, Wm. Knyvett, 


esq. 

"ies, Catharine Wedderburn MacGregor, relict 
of Major-Gen. Jas. Murray MacGregor, formerly 
of the Bengal Cavalry. 

At her residence, Park-road, Kennington, 
Sophia, widow of Obadiah Elliot, esq., of Spring- 
hill, Bromley, Kent. 

Nov. 18. Aged 65, Mr. Ralph Rostron, of Bridge- 
mill, near Whitworth, Lancashire. By steady 
and patient industry, Mr. Rostron, who was ori- 
ginally a hand-loom weaver, obtained great 
wealth, and became one of the largest manu- 
facturers in the vicinity of Rochdale. 

At Clapham Rise, aged 100, Sarah, relict of 
Wm. Barr, esq., of Camberwell, and dau. of the 
late Rev. Dr. Cosens, Vicar of Teddington. 

At Clarendon-road, Kensington, aged 20, Thos., 
third son of the late Alexander Dalrymple, esq., 
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of Broomfield-house, Southgate, and of the 
island of Dominica, West Indies. 

At Birch-green, Wivelsfield. Alexander Gra- 
ham, esq., of Danehill, Sussex, son of the late 
John Graham, esq., of Highgate, Middlesex. 

At me ag mmercial-road east, aged 40, 
Capt. Richard Casson, formerly of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s Service. 

At his residence, \\ estmoreland-pl., Bath, aged 
91, Wm. Nias, esq. 

At Macduff, aged 72, Alexander Carney, esq., 
for many years provost of the burgh. 

Aged 60, Jane Elizabeth, wife of John Reay, 
esq., of Gloucester-gardens, Hyde-park, and of 
the Gill, Cumberland. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Edw. Fir:nin Ellis, esq., 
late of the Grove, Hendon, Middlesex. 

Nov. 19. At the Hot Wells, Clifton, Bristol, 
aged 73, Arthur Palmer, esq., barrister-at-law, 
late Commissioner in Bankrup cy, and Judge of 
the Bristol County Court. 

At her residence, Avenue-house, Southampton, 
aged 87, Elinor, relict of Charles Ward, esq., of 
Hoily-mount, in the Queen’s County, and of 
Merrion-sq., Dublin, and dau. of the late Right 
Hon. Stephen Radcliffe, Judge of the Preroga- 
tive Court, &c., Dublin. 

Aged 68, William Beckwith France, esq., of 
Cadogan-pl., many years a magistrate and deputy- 
lieut. of the county of Middlesex. 

At Wylan, Northumberland, aged73, Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late Christopher Blackett, | 
At Little Baddow-hall, aged 70, Captain Twee 

Nov. 20. Lady Stafford, wife of the present 
Lord Stafford, and cousin to the Duke of Norfolk. 
She was found dead in her bed at Costessy-park, 
near Norwich. Her ladyship had recently suf- 
fered from the rupture of a blood-vessel, but was 
believed to be returning to convalescence. 

At Bristol, Thomas Strangwayes, esq., late 
Captain in her Majesty’s 65th Reg. 

At the Rectory, Croston, Lancashire, aged 61, 
John Masters, esq , late of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s civil service, and one of her Majesty’s 
justices of the peace for the county of Lancaster. 

At his house in Vienna, Edward Kenyon, esq., 
only brother of John Kenyon, esq., of Devon- 
shire-pl., Marylebone. 

Nov. 21. At the Rectory, Northiam, aged 75, 
Sarah, wife of the late Rev. Henry Lord, D.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, Rector of 
Barfreystone, Kent, and Northiam, Sussex. 

At Burton Overy Rectory, aged 66, Frances 
Topp, widow of the Rey. Thomas Thorp, formerly 
rector of that place. 

Aged 40, William Moore, esq., of Moorehill and 
Sapperton, in the county of Waterford, Ireland, 
a collateral branch of the Earls of Mountcashel 
and Kingston. 

At Wisbech, aged 83, John Girdlestone, esq., 
eldest son of the late Rev. John Girdlestone, of 
Thorney, in the Isle of Ely. 

At Holt, aged 38, Maria, the wife of John Orris, 
esq., of Hindringham. 

Nov. 22. At his seat, Oakley-hall, near Basing- 
stoke, Hants, aged 73, William Beach, esq., of 
Keevil-house. 

Aged 80, Marion Welstead, esq., of Stonely- 
hall, Kimbolton, a magistrate for the county of 
Huntingdon, and chairman of the petty sessions 
at St. Neot’s. 

At Brunnas-lodge, Llandrillo, Merionethshire, 
aged 91, Frances Wynne, spinster. She was the 
granddau. of Elis Wynne, of Lasynis, “ Bardd 
Cwsg.”’ 

At Brough-hall, Yorkshire, aged 48, Charles 
Wright, a youngest son of the late John Wright, 
e-q., of Kelvedon-hall, Essex. 

At Woolwich, aged 71, Emma Lady Frazer, 
ar of Sir Augustus Simon Frazer, (R.H.A.) 

At Gloucester-row. Weymouth, aged 31, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Lieut.-Col. Cox, late 56th Regt. 

At his seat, Salruc-house, situate on the Little 
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Killeries, Ireland, Lieut.-Gen. Alexander Thomp- 
son, Col.-in-Chief of the 74th Highlanders, now 
in India. Gen. Thompson was at Busach, the re- 
treat to Torres Vedras, Fuentes d’Onor (wounded), 
Ciudad Rodrigo, for which he was made a Brevet- 
Major. At Badajoz he was also wounded while 
leading one of the storming parties of 300 men, 
He also shared in the victories of Salamanca, Vit- 
toria, St. Sebastian, Nivelle, Orthes, and various 
skirmishes, for which he had a gold medal and 
the silver war-medal with nine clasps. The naire 
of the gallant veteran has been long associated 
with his efforts to improve and cultivate the 
wildest parts of the far west of Ireland, Conne- 
mara. 

Nov. 23. At her ho'se, Bath, aged 82, Julia 
Anne, Countess Dowager of Roden. 

At Blackpool, T. A. Crook, esq., one of the 
Rochdale magistrates. and for a long time captain 
of the Rochdale troop of yeomanry. 

At Melton Mowbray, aged 87, Elizabeth, relict 
of Thos. Clarke, gent., coroner, and mother of 
E. H. M. Clarke, esq., the present coroner. 

At Jersey, aged 52, Charles Edward Hanham, 
esq., son of Chas. Hanham, esq., and nephew of 
the late Rev. Sir Jas. Hanham, Bart., of Dean’s 
Court, in the county of Dorset. 

At Flixton-hall, Suffolk, Sarah, relict of the 
Rev. Townley Clark-on. 

Age 68, Edward Hill, esq., of the Lawn, South 
Lambeth, and father of the Rev. E. J. Hill, Rector 
of Panfield, Essex. 

At Great Mar.ow, Bucks, aged 66, Sarah, relict 
of Thomas Gibbons, esq. 

Nov. 24. At Bath, aged 46, John Crook Rum- 
sey, esq., of Solihull, Warwickshire, late of Bea- 
consfield, Bucks, eldest surviving son of the late 
Dr. Nathaniel Rumsey, of Remenham-hill, Berks. 

At Vienna, Baron Hammer-Purgstall, one of 
the most celebrated Orientalists of the day. The 
deceased, who was occupied in writing until a 
very short time before his death, suddenly co- 
vered his face with his hands, and resting them 
on his desk, fell asleep, to wake no more. 

Aged 54, Blaquire Talbot, esq., of the Mid le 
Temple, barrister-at-law, second surviving son 
J the late Robert Talbot, esq., of Stone Castle, 

cent. 

In London, aged 53, Mary Ann, wife of W. H. 
C. Grey, M.D., surgeon, formerly of Bristol, and 
late of Colchester. 

Aged 59, at;the Vicarage, East Stoke, Elizabeth 
Adams, wife of the Rev. Thomas Fawsett, M.A., 
vicar of that parish. 

At Wellbury, Herts, aged 69, Ann Burroughs, 
widow of the Rev. Lynch Burroughs. 

Aged 80, Margaret, relict of the Rev. W. Ather- 
ton, and mother of W. Atherton, esq., M.P. 

At Shrewsbury, aged 62, Richard Loxdale, esq. 

At Serampore-terrace, Hammersmith, aged 81, 
Chas. Powell, esq., formerly of Syford, Staffordsh. 

Nov. 25. At Denmark-hill, aged 34, Mr. Angus 
B. Reach. This gentleman, whose literary exer- 
tions were prematurely terminated about two 

ears since, by paralytic affection, expircd on 
uesday last. Mr. Angus Reach’s amiable qua- 
lities, no less than his intellect, had endeared 
him to a large circle of friends, and we recently 
had occasion to record that the most success- 
ful of amateur theatrical performances was 
given for his benefit. Later, her Majesty was 
leased to confer upon him the gift of £100. 

e leaves a widow, but was childless, and his 
remains will be deposited in the cemetery at 
Norwood. He was best known as the dramatic 
and musical critic of the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle,” 
and as the author of two novels, ‘‘ Leonard Lind- 
say,” and ‘‘ Clement Lorimer,”’ of a pleasant vo- 
lume of sketches of French scenery and mann rs, 
entitled, “‘ Claret and Oiives, or the Garonne and 
the Rhone,” and of the once so popular “‘ Natural 
History of the Bores,” ‘Natural History of 
Humbugs,” and ‘ Romance of a Mince Pie.” He 
also wrote an immense number of magazine pa- 
pers, and contributed many leadersto the ‘Morn- 
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ing Chronicle,” and a weekly letter of political 
gossip to the “Inverness Courier.” His inde- 
endent publications were all issued by Mr. 
ogue, who was one of his closest and best friends, 
and who died just a week before him, regretted 
by every Jitt¢rateur in London. 

At Brixton, aged 73, Mary Ann, relict of the 
late John Covey,'esq., formeriy Registrar-General 
of Shipping, Custo:n-House, Lasiee. 

Aged 28, Paulina, only dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Cockerell, of North Weald vicarage, Essex. 

At Acomb, near York, aged 85, William Hale, 


At Leamington, Mrs. Gibbins, relict of Brueton 
Gibbins, esq., late of Smethwick, Staffordshire. 

At his residence, Brunswick-sq., aged 75, Wm. 
Holmes, esq. 

Nov. 26. At his residence, Romsey-house, Calne, 
aged 78, Benedict John Angel Brown Angel, esq. 

At Paris, aged 29, Lieut. Leslie Nicholson, late 
of the Bengal army, fifth son of the late Ralph 
Nicholson, esq. 

At Fairford, Gloucestershire, aged 57, Capt. 
George Snell, R N. 

Nov. 27. At Tortworth-court, Gloucestershire, 
aged 19, the Hon. Howard Moreton, Lt. 7th Royal 
Fusiliers, and seventh son of the late Earl of 
Ducie. 

Of apoplexy, Mr. John Lamb, the well-known 
and very popular Quaker correspondent of the 
**Northern Whig,” and writer of the ‘‘ Notes on 
the State of the Country.” 

At her house, Glocester-terrace, Hyde-park, 
aged 67, Mrs. Elizabeth Sophia Hall, wife of 
Richard Hall, esq., late of Park-lane. 

At his residence, Canterbury, Toke James 
Simmonds, son of the late ‘Toke James Simmonds, 
Lieut. of Sandgate-castle. 

At Southampton-pl., Euston-sq., aged 69, Mr. 
Thomas©. Shaw, late of the firm of Messrs. Spottis- 
‘woodes and Shaw, printers, New-street-sq., city. 

Nov. 28. At Porchester sq., Hyde-park, Maj.- 
Gen. Stephen Moody, H.E.1.C., Bengal Establish- 
ment. 

At Upper Grosvenor-st., aged 85, Gen. Sir 
Henry John Cuming, K.C.H., Col. of the 12th 
Royal Lancers. 

At his residence, Arnewood, near Lymington, 
aged 58, John Collet, esq., of Upper Belgrave-st. 

Nov, 28. At Boltons, West Brompton, aged 92, 
Catharine, relict of Lieut.-Col. Dales, K.H. and 
F.R.S., formerly of the 4th, or King’s Own 
Regiment. 

Nov. 29. At Middlewich, suddenly, aged 85, 
William Naylor, esq., formerly of Nantwich. 

At Thornton-le-Street, Thirsk, aged 5, Isabel, 
only dau. of Lord and Lady Greenock. 

At Springfield, Abingdon, aged 46, Mary Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. W. A. Strange, D.D. 

Nov. 30. At Aldeburgh, Suffolk, aged 75, John 
Lee Farr, esq., formerly of North Coor hall. 

At Aylesmore-house, Gloucestershire, aged 54, 
Rebecca Mary, wife of W. H. Peel, esq., of Ayles- 
more, and dau. of the late William Curre, esq., 
of Ilton-court, Monmouthshire. 

At Cintra, Torquay, Devonshire, Susan Dill- 
wyn, widow of Commodore Connor, United States. 

Aged 87, Thomas Llewellin, ,esq., of Forest- 
house, Dalston. 

At his residence, Great Coram-st., Russel-sq., 
aged 66, Peter Poland, esq. 

Lately, at Mouriac, in France, of typhus fever, 
aged 21, John Arthur Herbert. He was the au- 
thor of “ Philip IV. of Spain Knighting Velas- 
quez,” one of the most admired pictures in the 
exhibition at the National Gallery this year, and 
one which, by its genuine feeling and historic 
truth, attracted the special commendation of her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, who highly compli- 
mented Mr. Herbert on his son’s success and pro- 
mise of future distinction. The painting itself, 
we believe, was purchased by the ex-Lord-Mayor, 
being selected for his lordship by an academician 
whom he had commissioned to purchase the best 
cabinet picture in the exhibition.- Mr. Herbert 


had been educated at Oscott College, under Dr. 
Wiseman, and, after leaving school, had studied 
painting under his father, with whom he had 
spent two years and a half in France. The body 
has been brought to England, and buried at St. 
John’s-wood. 

At Connemara, aged 70, Shawn Nabontree, one 
of the last of the mythical line of “ Irish Giants.” 
He owed his sobri,uet to his unusual stature, 
being a man of extraordinary athletic symmetry 
—namely, seven feet in height, and weighing 
over 20 stone. His family, the Joyces, has been 
for many years one of the wonders of Connemara. 
He has left four stalwart sons. 

At Dunbrooke, parish of Hollywood, county of 
Wicklow, at the advanced age of 113 years, Mr. 
Michael Legro. He retained full possession of 
all his faculties to the last moment; and at an 
investigation lately held by order of the Court 
of Chancery in England, concerning the next of 
kin, which involved the disposal of many thou- 
sand pounds, his evidence, which he gave in the 
most clear and satisfactory manner, was most 
important. His health was always excellent, 
and up to an hour before his death he never 
knew what it was to be unwell. 

Of apoplexy, aged 33, M. Goujon, a young 
astronomer of great eminence, who was chosen 
by the late M. Arago for his assistant. 

At his residence, Talbot-house, Nottingham, 
aged 75, George Atkinson, esq. 

In Java, Col. Baron de Renkin, one of the most 
distinguished officers of the Dutch troops in that 
island. He was a lineal descendant of Swalin- 
Renkin, known in France by the name of Renne- 
quin-Sualem, the inventor of the celebrated ma- 
chine of Marley for raising water from the Seine 
to supply the palace and gardens at Versailles. 

Aged 75, M. Mareille, of the Rue Troudon, 
Paris, an enthusiastic collector of pictures and 
works of art, leaving behind him a collection of 
about 4,000 paintings, the fruit of fifty years of 
untiring research. 

Aged 80, M.Schwilgue, sen., the celebrated 
maker of the astronomical clock of the Cathedral 
of Strasburg. 

Suddenly, aged 40, Chas. Montgomerie, only son 
of Sir Chas M. Lamb, Bart., of Beauport, Sussex. 

Dec. 2. At Plas Power, Denbighshire, aged 86, 
Thomas Fitzhugh, esq. 

At the meeting of the Liverpool Town Council, 
yesterday (Tuesday), a vote of condolence was 
moved to the widow of the late R. V. Yates, esq., 
amerchant and magistrate of the borough, re- 
cently d d. In ding the vote of con- 
dolence, Mr. John Stewart, the late mayor, said 
that when the idea of a public park for Liverpool 
was first mooted, Mr. Yates offered to give £5,000 
towards it; and when the scheme fell through, he 
purchased 100 acres of land, now known as the 
Prince’s Park, for £50,000, which park is free to 
the public for seventy-five years, Mr. Yates’ estate 
being also charged with the payment of £1,000 
per annum to keep it in repair, till such time as 
the property adjacent to the Park may be sold to 
defray the charge. 

Dec. 3.—Aged 71, Edward Armstrong, esq., of 
Arlington-terrace, Broughton-lane, Manchester. 

Of bronchitis, at Victoria-st., Pimlico, aged 45, 
Major Edward Innes Robinson, formerly of the 
7th Bengal Cavalry, youngest son of the late Sir 
George Abercrombie Robinson, Bart., of Batt’s- 
house, Somersetshire. 

At Gadlys, Aberdare, South Wales, aged 63, 
George Rowland Morgan, esq., one of her Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for the county of 
Glamorgan. 

At his residence, Cambridge-terrace, Hyde- 
park, aged 89, John Matthew Bulkeley, esq. 

Dec. 4. At Torquay, of consumption, Henry 
Sole, esq., of Devonport, solicitor, youngest son 
of the late Edw. Sole, esq., solicitor, Devonport. 

At Rectory-villas, West Hackney, the residence 
of his brother-in-law, D. M. Aitken, esc., M.D., 
of Courtney-ter., Kingsland. 
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At Nocton, Lincolnshire, aged 20, Edward, 
twin son of the Rev. Edward Wilson, M.A., 
Vicar of that parish. 

At his residence, Hornton-st., Kensington, 
aged 60, Peter Smith, esq. 

Dec. 5. At St. Clairtown Bank, Fifeshire, 
James Bogie, esq., of Balbie. 

At Brighton, 4 aged 74, Frederick Nash, esq., 
member of the Old Society of Painters in Water- 
colours. 

At Poole, aged 37, Ann Strong Stevenson, wife 
of C. Keats, esq., and dau. of the late Wm. 
Adey, esq. 

Dec. 6. At County-terrace, Camberwell, aged 
67, Stephen Westbrook, esq., late proprietor and 
editor of the ‘Oxford Chronicle.” 

me Witton-house, Northwich, Cheshire, aged 

80, Frances, relict of the Rev. William Yates, 
Rector of Eccleston, near Chorley, Lancashire. 

At New Bridge-st., Blackfriars, aged 74, Ann, 
wife of Mr. Thomas Masters, publisher of * Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger.” 

Dec. 7. At the Elms, Shirley, near South- 
ampton, Mary, eldest dau. of Henry Grimes, esq., 
late of Coton-house, Warwickshire. 

Dec. 8. At Greenwood, Hants, aged 35, W. H. 
West, esq., lst Madras Fusiliers, fourth son of 
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Lieut.-Col. West, late Scotch Fusilier Guards, and 

grandson of the late Lieut.-Col. West of the same 

Reg., and Lieut.-Governor of Landguard Fort. 
= Pulteney-st., aged 64, Capt. Robert Stuart, 


Dec. 9. At Queen Anne-st., Cavendish-sq., 
aged 69, Maj.-Gen. Sir Archibald Chalmer, R.A. 

At Isleworth, aged 73, William Mount, esq., 
formerly of Leytonstone. 

Dec. 10. At Gadlys, Aberdare, South Wales, 
aged 63, George Rowland Morgan, esq., J. P. 
for the county of Glamorgan. 

Dec.11. In London, aged 42, Wm. Frederick 
Lewis, esq., one of the Puisne Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of Jamaica, second son of the late 
James Lewis, esq., Commissioner of Slave Com- 
pensation. 

Dec. 12. The Lord Almaric Athelstan’ Spencer 
Churchill, son of his Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough, s by the Hon. Charlotte Augusta Flower, 
second Duchess of Marlborough. 

At Fulham, 77, John Waller, esq., late 
cashier in the office of Woods and Forests. 

Dee.13. At Springwood-house, near Hud:ers- 
= aged 64, John Starkey, esq. 

At Cumberland-st., Warwick-sq., aged 47, Capt. 
H. Murrey E. Allen, R.N. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 






































Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
) Glaeleeealol«alale 
Week ending |S § & s<| 82) 22 EE] a 3 3 dq 
Saturday, |,5 = S ze} © ° 
~ Pee 8s Se See | Be 
Nov. 22 . 605 | 172] 215] 230] 39 | 1261 811 | 767 | 1578 
» 29 .| 560} 156] 185] 196 | 48 | 1158 853 | 804 | 1657 
Dec. 6. 619 | 177) 232) 239] 51 | 1318 755 | 765) 1520 
» 13. .| 569] 177] 203) 238] 56] 1243 890 | 821 | 1711 
” 20 .} 512] 143] 169] 184] 40] 1060 868 | 823 | 1691 
PRICE OF CORN. 
Average ) Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six 8. d. &. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Weeks 61 10 44 8 25 1 








‘ : 
Dee 20. ey 5 | 4310 | 25 








s. d. 
40 10 44 11 42 3 
6 | 40 2 | 42 8 | 40 9 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, 31. 8s. to 37. 12s.—Straw, 11. 4s. to 11. 8s.—Clover, 37. 10s. to 57. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


ere +...98 6d. to 5s. 2d. 
) PE rer 4s. 4d. to 5s. 6d. 
| er ee s 4/.to 5 4d. 
WES csuckiennctigaccoas 4s. 2d.to5s. 2d. 
ei acisccebancdcsamncs 


Head of Cattle at Market, Drc. 15. 


DUR tEns cy cnansinesasscapetcencepeies 6,748 
FIN cbse <enssccctoccsespisessccneiile 16,090 
MMR cis)s.saveesinesescaneodesuevessa 172 

| PIGS. ..ccsscccccccesessescssseses coneees 320 


COAL-MARKET, Dec. 20. 


Wallsend, &. 19s. per ton. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 59s. 6d. 


Other sorts, 15s. to 16s. 6d. 
P. Y. C., 598. 3d.» 


HOPS.—Best Kent 3/7. 10s. to 57. 5s.—Sussex, 27. 16s. to 37. 15s. 


WOOL, Down Tegs, per Ib. 173d. to 183d. Leicester Fleeces, 16d. to 17d. 
Combings, 12d. to 16d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. } 
From Nov. 24 to Dec. 23, 1856, both inclusive. 








Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Shere. 

Se os -< op is} * Set 8 as to e s 3 

SSls.el a SH] 8 SS/85 2s| § 

bE = zB S 4 c) E Weather. be oO 68 § = c) z Weather. 

ool] & v. a) 

Az wo s| 7 aA) & Ralos a4] A 

Movi © | ° | ° |in. pte. Dec.| ° | ° | ° Jin. pts. 

24 | 50 | 54 | 49 | 29, 76||fair, rain 9 | 50 | 57 | 54 | 29, 34 /Icldy. rain, fair 
25 | 35 | 38 | 37 |  , 60//do. cloudy 10 | 50 | 51 | 51] = , 34|Irain, cloudy 
26 | 34 | 44] 42 » 50||snow, rain 11 | 49 | 53 | 48 » 38 ||cloudy, rain 





27 | 40 | 48 | 37 » 56 |\cldy. rain, fair] 12 | 47 | 53 | 45 » 29 |ido. fair 
28 | 45 | 49 | 40 » 55 |icloudy, rain 13 | 47 | 54 | 44 » 48 Ido. do. 


29 | 30 | 37 | 29] =, 54/ido. do. 14 | 44} 47 | 40] , 58]//do. 
30 | 26 | 37 | 30 | , 62/lcloudy, fair 15 | 38 | 45 | 36 | 30, 20/|do. foggy, fair 
D.1 | 26 | 36 | 30 | , 70|Ido. do. 16 | 36 | 40 | 36] _ , 58/Ido. 


2 | 25 | 85 | 30 » 85 /ido. do. rain 17 | 34 | 38 | 42 | 29, 90|ido. 
3 | 27 | 38 | 32 » 80|ido. snow 18 | 44 | 38 | 45 | 30, 10|ifoggy 

4 | 37 | 36 | 30 » 72 \\rain, snow 19 | 38 | 42 | 42 » 33 |lcloudy, rain 
5 | 30 | 37 | 40 , 81 |lfoggy, rain 20 | 45 | 48 | 45 » 80 /ido. fair 

6 | 48 | 57 | 56 , 70||rain, cloudy 21 | 45 | 48 | 45 » 25|Ido. do. 

7 | 54] 56 | 56 |, 57 |lcldy. rain, fair) 22 | 44 | 48 | 44] , 16/Ido. do. 

8 | 54 | 57 | 54 » 42 ||do. do. do. 23 | 42 | 48 | 45 | 29, 76 |Ido. do. 


























































































































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Dec.| Bank | Sper | Sper | New | rong | India | Idia- | Ex. Bills. |Ex. Bonds, 
fe) Gat. | oe boeekt Ge Annuities. | Stock. F100. £1,000. | A. £1,000. 
24 | 2164 93 943 934 |} 227 2. 4 pm. 983 
25 | 2154 | 93 94 | 93} |———| 295 2pm.| 2.3pm.| 98% 
26 | 216| 923 | 94 | 934 | 213 | 225 |————| 1.4pm.| 98} 
27 | 216} 93 943 933 |—————| 227} ~| 2.5 pm. 98} 
28 | 216 93 944 933 lpm. | 2.5 pm. 98} 
29 93} 943 | 93} 3.5 pm.} 98} 
D.1 | 215} 934 943 934 |————_| 227 5. 6 pm. 98} 
2} 2164 | 93 944 | 933 | 213 2pm. | 4.7 pm. 
3 | 216 93 944 | 933 2 dis. | 4.8 pm. 983 
4 | 216} 934 94% 932 2% ——_| 5. 8 pm. 98§ 
5 | 216 93% 945 94 |——| 225 (2dis.2pm.) 5. 8 pm. |———— 
6 | 2174 93% |sh. 943) 944 |-——— 7pm. |——— , 
8 | 2163 93} |sh. 943) 93 |————— 227 2pm. | 4.7 pm. 98? 
9| 218 | 934 |sh.943) 933 | on | 295 4pm, | 985 ; 
10 | 217 93% |sh. 944) 93 |————_| shut |[par2 pm.) 5.8 pm. |————— 
11 | 218} | 93§ | shut | 933 par 2pm. 5. 8 pm. | i 
12 | 217 93% |sh. 944! 933 |__-_-_ |__| 2pm.| 5.8pm.| 98% ( 
13 | 217} 934 933 2 pm. 5. 8 pm. 983 
14 93§ |——| 93? 243 ——| 2 dis. 5. 8 pm. 
ys 2 eS | a ee jem, |= 
17 || 933 93% — |————_| 4.7 pm. 984 c 
18 | 2173 | 934 93; 2% 2pm. | 3.7 pm. |———— 
19 | 217} 93% 93% 2 pm. 2 pm. 98} I 
20 93 |——| 94 213 par 3 pm I 
22 |—»— 933 |——/ 93% 243 par. 983 
23 | 217} | 938 |———| 933 213 |——| 2 dis. | par 3 pm. 
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